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PREFACE. 


j 


AXIT is no light undertaking to prepare a guide-book which shall 
adequately describe the places of interest on the great trunk 
lines between Denver on the hither side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, San Diego at the southern extremity of California, and 
Portland, Seattle and Tacoma, the three commercial entre- 
pots of the Great Northwest. Yet such is the undertaking purposed. In 
a work of this character fact must ever stand paramount to fancy, and 
lucidity of expression take the precedence. No attempt will be made at 
“fine writing; every effort will be made to state just such facts as the traveler 
would like to know, and to state these facts in clear and explicit language. 

The country traversed is most interesting, abounding in scenes of the 
greatest variety, from the broad and billowy expanse of the boundless 
prairie to the rugged grandeur of the American Alps, from the picturesque 
quaintness of New Mexico and the nomadic wildness of the Indian reser- 
vations to the polished civilization of metropolitan cities. There is no 
journey which can be taken on the continent of North America that pre- 
sents so much of interest to the tourist, and which can be taken with such a 
comparatively moderate outlay ot time and money, as the one described 
in the following pages. New Mexico, Colorado, Nevada, California, 
Oregon, Washington Territory! What a field for investigation, investment 
or pleasure! These are the lands of gold, of silver, of coal, of agriculture, 
of all fruits known to the temperate and sub-tropical zones. These are the 
lands of new endeavors, of fresh impulses, and for these reasons are of 
special interest to tourists, business mien and seekers after health and 
pleasure. Aside from the interesting character of the subject discussed, 
there is also a special value in the work now presented to the reader, 
inasmuch as great care has been taken to gather information that shall be 
found statistically accurate. In a work of this character it is difficult to 
combine accurate information with matters of general interest in such a 
way that neither shall have an undue prominence. The writer has 
endeavored to attain this desirable medium. One thing is certain, nothing 
in this book is venal in its character. The opinions here expressed are 
' those of the writer; the descriptions of scenes given here are reproductions 
of the feelings inspired by those scenes. There has been no bias in any 
direction. On the contrary, every effort has been made to write judicially 
and, at the same time, retain the enthusiasm which the traveler naturally 
feels in beholding new sights and scenes. 

In order that no element of information may be lacking, carefully 
prepared tables of statistics have been given a place in this volume, and 
the reader is respectfully requested to make use of these tables because 
much of value has been condensed into this convenient form. 

By the aid of the tables referred to, and by frequent reference to the 
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three excellent maps herein given, the tourist will be able to gain an 
exceptionally clear idea of the journey he is making, and of the character- 
istics of the country through which he is passing. 

As another aid to the traveler abundant illustrations have been 
prepared, which will give the purchaser of this book an idea of what he 
may expect to see; and which, after he has beheld these places, will serve 
as a reminder of those pleasant scenes which by their assistance can 
never fade from his memory. 

It has been the endeavor of the writer to meet as nearly as possible 
the wants of all classes of travelers. Information of value to the tourist 
for pleasure, the health seeker, the sportsman and the man of business, 
will be found in the pages of this book. Nothing has been written in the 
interests of any clique or class. The truth, and nothing but the truth, has 
been told. If there are errors they are such as must necessarily occur 
in the compilation of a work covering such a vast extent of territory. 
Accuracy has been aimed at, and asa whole, the writer can vouch for the 
accuracy of what will be found herein. The book is one written in the 
field and not inthe study. Facts are not taken at second hand. The 
author writes of what he saw with his own eyes, and not what he read. 
The statistics have been gathered from authentic sources, and have been 
condensed into the most compact and convenient form. Hoping the book 
may prove a useful companion to the traveler, it is submitted without 
further comment to the public. 
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VIEW OF FOURTEENTH STREET, DENVER, 


FROM THE MISSOURI RIVER TO DENVER. 


4/HE Missouri River has become to be regarded, in a general 
i way, as the boundary line between the East and the West, 
although, in truth, the terms east and west are extremely 
elastic in their application. However, for the purposes of this 
book we will consider that all on the sundown side of the 
Missouri River is West, and that the traveler has reached one of the three 
great entrepdéts to this vast country and finds himself in Omaha, St. Joseph 
or Kansas City. From either of these thriving cities the journey to Denver 
can be taken by way of first class transportation lines provided with all the 
modern conveniences and luxuries. | 

From Omaha one has choice of the Burlington Route, the Rock Island 
and the Union Pacific, and from Kansas City one can travel by any of the 
above lines with an additional choice between the Missouri Pacific, or the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Ferailroads. With Chicago or St. Louisas the initial 
point one can go direct by any of the trunk lines to the Missouri River and 
continue his journey to Denver over his choice among the routes mentioned 
above. 

The trip across the great plains from the Missouri River to Denver is 
full of interest and variety to one who beholds this vast expanse for the first 
time.. Nothing can give such a vivid impression of the greatness of our coun- 
try,and the adventurous character of our people, as the sight of these bound- 
less prairies and the habitations of the hardy pioneers who are rapidly turning 
the buffalo sod and exposing the rich black soil to the fertilizing action of 
the sun and air, and substituting for nature’s scant forage, abundant harvests 
of corn and wheat. The railroads, for a distance of three or four hundred 
miles to the west of the Missouri River, pass through thriving cities to which 
a comparatively thickly settled agricultural country is tributary. Then the 
newer territory is reached, the towns are of less frequent occurrence and 
smaller in size, the plains appear more nearly in their native state, only 
dotted here and there with the claim cabins of the settlers. As the traveler 
looks out of the car window across the billowy expanse, he sees herds of 
cattle and sheep, grazing on the rich bunches of buffalo grass, and occasion- 
ally he will catch a glimpse of the flying form of an antelope disappearing 
over the brow of a distant rise of Jand. Not uninteresting are the prairie 
dog villages with their preternaturally grave inhabitants sitting on their 
haunches like diminutive kangaroos, and the writer has seen a whole car 
load of people filled with the most pleasurable excitement over the efforts 
of a jack rabbit to outspeed*the iron horse. With these and many other 
novel and interesting sights the time is whiled away until some traveler, 
more experienced, or more sharp of sight, suddenly cries out “The Moun- 
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tains!” There is a rush to his side of the car and everybody gazes 
earnestly, and amidst eager explanations and doubting comments the blue 
of the sky is at last disintegrated from the blue of the mountains, and the 
most skeptical at length ackncwledges that the stain of ultramarine, with 
its undulating sweep against the western horizon is really the distance- 
enchanted range of the Rocky Mountains. Soon patches of fleecy white 
appear, and witha sigh of disappointment the traveler decides that the 
clouds are dropping down and will soon shut out the view of those “senti- 
1els of enchanted land,” but gazing more intently, it dawns upon the mind 
at last that those glimmering expanses are not veils of cloud, but are in fact 
mountain fields of everlasting snow! The Snowy Range has at last declared 
itself, and from this moment until the trans-continental journey shall have 
been accomplished, the traveler will have the immediate memory or the 
intimate presence of the mountains with him continually. 

The view of the Rocky Mountains, which the traveler gains on ap- 
proaching Denver from the east is one of unsurpassed beauty, and that this 
statement may not rest on the dictum of this book, let us take the testimony 
of the greatest traveler, and the most graceful descriptive writer America 
has yet produced. Bayard Taylor says:—“I know no external picture of 
the Alps that can be placed beside it. If you take away the valley of the 
Rhone, and unite the Alps of Savoy with the Bernese Overland, you might 
obtain a tolerable idea of this view of the Rocky Mountains. Pike’s Peak 
would then represent the Jungfrau, a nameless snowy giant in front of you, 
Monta Rosa and Long’s Peak, Mount Blanc. The altitudes very nearly 
correspond, and thereis a certain similarity in forms. The average height 
of the Rocky Mountains however, surpasses that of the Alps. * * * 
From this point there appears to be three tolerably distinct ranges. The 
first rises from two to three thousand feet above the level of the plains, is 
cloven asunder by the cafions of the streams, streaked with the dark lines of 
the pine, which feather its summits and with sunny, steep slopes of pasture. 
Some distance behind it appears a second range, of nearly double the 
height, more irregular in its masses, and of a dark velvety violet hue. Be- 
yond, leaning against the sky, are the snowy peaks, all of which are from thir- 
teen to (nearly) fifteen thousand feet above the sea. These three chains, with 
their varying but never discordant undulations, are as inspiring to the im- 
agination as they are enchanting to the eye. They hint of concealed 
grandeurs in all the glens and parks among them, and yet hold you back 
with a doubt, whether they can be more beautiful near at hand than when 
beheld at this distance.” 

The doubt so gravely expressed in the last sentence of our quotation, 
the traveler, when he shall have taken the trans-continental tour, will be 
fully able to resolve for himself. He will have beheld a bewildering variety 
of beauty, and in the quiet evenings at home, he will find material for the 
most exquisite enjoyment of pleasing reminiscence and reverie. 

With such an approach, Denver must needs be something more than 
ordinary not to strike the traveler as a discord in the grand harmony of the 
scene. It is a fact, and it is a pleasure for the writer to record it, that Den- 
ver isnever a disappointment. What its peculiar charms may be, and how 
it appears to the stranger within its gates, will be described in the succeed- 
ing chapter. 
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FROM DENVER TO PUEBLO. 


There are only a few cities in the world 


DENVER, that please at first sight. Denver is one of 
this favored few. The liking one gets for 

APIA On Cororane: Boston, Philadelphia or London is an acquired 
oes taste, but one falls in love at once with Paris, 
Population, 150,000. Denver or San Francisco. It does not follow 
Elevation, 5,195 feet. that because the cities mentioned are immedi- 


ately pleasing, they must of necessity resemble 
. each other, any more than that a peach, an 
apple or an orange should have’ a similar flavor. We like the fruit and 
we like the cities without having to learn to like them, but not for the same 
reasons. One feels a sense of exhilaration in the atmosphere of Denver. 
The grand view of the Snowy Range of mountains to the rorth and west 
and the broad expanse of horizon-bounded plains to the east and south 
exalt the spirits, the bland but bracing breezes cool the fevered pulse and 
the abundant oxygen of the air thrills one like a draught of effervescing 
champagne. A beautiful city, beautifully situated, is Denver, with broad 
tree-shaded streets, along each side of which flow streams of sparkling 
water, necessary to the growth of vegetation in a country where the annual 
rainfall is less than fifteen inches, with public buildings of massive pro- 
portions and attractive architecture, with residences erected in accordance 
with the canons of good taste, with innumerable lawns of shaven grass, 
ornamented with shrubs and flowers, with charming suburbs and an out- 
lying country, studded with fertile farms and flowering or fruiting orchards, 
peace is within her dwellings and plenty within her palaces. Denver has 
now nineteen railroads, two extensive street railway systems operating, 
one hundred and sixty miles of electric and cable railroads, reaching all 
the various portions of the city. Strangers will find that the most conveni- 
ent and satisfactory manner of viewing the city is from the windows of the 
street cars. The town is lighted by gas and electricity, its principal streets 
are paved with asphaltum, has paid fire and police departments, and 
obtains its water from mountain sources by means of Holly works, and 
from over 300 artesian wells varying in depth from 350 to 1,600 feet. The 
public buildings, exclusive of churches and schools, cost $4,771,000. The 

real estate belonging to the city is worth $3,439,207, the bonded debt is 
, $2,223,000 and the assessed valuation of Denver is $76,856,000. The com- 
merce of Denver is now annually not less than one hundred and forty 
millions of dollars. Denver is situated at the junction of Cherry Creek and 
the Platte River, and in addition to being the Capital of the State, is the 
county seat of Arapahoe County. All the railroads which enter Denver 
land their passengers at the Union Depot, a massive and handsome edifice 
of native stone; originally built in 1880, and destroyed by fire in the Spring 
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of 1894, now re-erected, more beautiful and complete than before. Opposite 
the main entrance of the Union Depot, on Seventeenth Street, and at the 
south end of the building, on Sixteenth Street, cable and electric car lines 
diverge to all parts of the city, passing the principal hotels and all points of 
interest. On the town-ward side of the Union Depot are the carriage 
stands, and if arrangements for transportation have not already been made 
on the train, with the carriage company’s agent, before reaching the city, 
a carriage can be engaged here. Prices are regulated by ordinance and 
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ARAPAHOE COUNTY COURT HOUSE, DENVER. 


extortion prohibited by law. There are many objects of interest to see in 
Denver: The smelters, the public buildings, the Tabor Grand Opera House, 
the Broadway Theatre, Brown Palace Hotel,— probably the finest in the 
United States,— magnificent business blocks, the system of Irrigation, the 
beautiful private residences, the homes of mining princes and cattle 
barons, the lovely suburbs and Fort Logan the United States Military Post. 
The hotel accommodations of Denver are probably the most complete of 
any city of its population in the country. There are ten first-class hotels 
provided with all modern improvements, to say nothing of some sixty odd 
less pretentious ones. A day, or better two days, can be profitably spent 
in Denver, and then, refreshed and rested from the long ride across the 
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plains from the Missouri River or beyond, the tourist is ready to resume 
his trans-continental journey. If he wishes to behold the wonders of 
nature and to get a familiar acquaintance with the grandeur of the moun- 
tains, he will take the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, which by universal 
acclaim has been designated “ The Scenic Line of the World.” 

Seated in a comfortable car, whose large windows give an excellent 
outlook on the scenery, the traveler is ready and anxious to be off. The 
busy Union Depot may amuse him for a moment, but anticipation of the 
wonders in store makes him impatient of delay. Soon the conductor gives 
the signal to the engineer, the inevitable late passenger is seen chasing the 
rear end of the Pullman out of the depot, and whether he catches it or not, 
one thing is assured, the journey to the Pacific Coast has begun, and from 
this time on the eye and mind will both find plenty to do in noting and 
recording Nature’s most marvelous works. The first stop is made at 
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COLORADO'S STATE CAPITOL BUILDING, DENVER. 


Burnham. The station for the suburb of West Denver and the site 
of the great shops of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. The buildings 
of the machine shops cover an area of five acres and were erected at a 
cost of $300,000. (Distance from Denver, 2 miles.) 

Overland Park is a pleasant suburb to the southwest of Denver, 
and is supplied with one of the best race-courses in the west. It is a 
fashionable resort and connected with Denver by the suburban train ser- 
vice of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 

Petersburg is a small town surrounded by farms, market gardens 
and plats laid out as additions to Denver. (Distance from Denver, 8 miles.) 


lo the west, 2% miles distant, lies Fort Logan, the United States Military 
Post. 
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Fort Logan. A regimental post of United States troops has been 
here established, and has become the centre of great interest. The quar- 
ters are elegant and substantial, consisting of handsome brick - edifices. 
The parade ground is ample in proportions, and no expense has been 
spared to make this Post a model of its kind. The military band gives 
frequent concerts, and the citizens of Denver take great interest in and 
make frequent excursions to the Post. The Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road has established a very complete suburban train service for the 
accommodation of the Post, and the public, which is largely patronized. 

Littleton is prettily situated on the east bank of the Platte River, is 
the centre of a good agricultural country, and is destined to be the location 
of the suburban residences of many of Denver's best citizens. Already an 
adequate suburban train service has been inaugurated for the convenience 
of persons having country homes at this delightful spot. (Population, 1,200. 
Distance from Denver, 10 miles. Elevation, 5,372 feet.) 

Wolhurst. Four miles beyond Littleton, the summer home of United 
States Senator Wolcott. 

Acequia. A small station for the accommodation of ranchmen. 
Here the High Line Canal, one of those great irrigating ditches character- 
istic of Colorado, crosses the track and takes its winding way to the north- 
east over the rolling plains, having under its fertilizing power at least a 
hundred thousand acres of otherwise arid land. (Population nominal. 
Distance from Denver, 17 miles. Elevation 5,530 feet.) 

Sedalia. A little village. Home-market and post office far: cattle 
growers and ranchmen. (Population 200. Distance from Denver, 25 miles. 
Elevation, 5,835 feet.) 

Castle Rock. The town takes its name from a peculiar upthrust 
of rock on the summit of a conical hill, resembling, in the distance, an old 
martelle tower, and nearer by an irregular pentagonal structure. Under 
the shadow of this hill and surmounting tower lies the town, which is a 
pretty village and the county: seat of Douglas County. Fine quarries of red 
sandstone are worked here, and pastoral industries contribute to the pros- 
perity of the town. (Population, 500. Distance from Denver, 33 miles. 
Elevation, 6,219 feet.) 

Douglas. A station near which are stone quarries and grazing lands. 
{Population, nominal. Distance from Denver, 35 miles. Elevation, 6,323 feet.) 

Between Douglas and Palmer Lake are the small stations of Glade, 
Larkspur and Greeland. 

Perry Park is reached by stage from Larkspur station. This park 
abounds in curious formations of red sandstone; is watered by sparkling 
brooks and is one of the most popular resorts near Denver. 

As the train rolls into the station the 
traveler sees to his left a beautiful little lake 
PALMER LAKE. |  cradied in the hills. Along the shore hasbeen 

meattn tie ee placed a handsome cut stone embankment, and 

Population, 150. a neat and tasteful boat house has been erected 
Distance from Denver. and well stocked with boats. The lake is a 

52 miles. natural body of water, though the fact thata 

aoe 71237 feet. fountain plays in its centre, casting a jet of 
ating Station. : 
water to the height of 80 feet, leads many to 
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Suppose that it is entirely artificial. Palmer Lake in addition to being a 
place of great beauty, is a natural curiosity, poised as it is, exactly on the 
summit of the “divide,” a spur of the outlying range of the Rockies extend- 
ing eastward into the great plains and from the crest of this summit the 
waters divide flowing northward into the Platte, which empties into the 
Missouri, and southward into the Arkansas as it wends its way to the Mis- 
sissippi. Red roofed picturesque cottages nestle here and there among the 
hills, gayly painted boats float gracefully upon the bright blue waters, and 
on either hand rugged peaks, pine clad and broken by castellated rocks, 
rise into a sky whose cerulean hue is reflected in the placid waters of the 
lake. Excellent hotel and livery establishments furnish good accommoda- 
tions for sojourners. 

Glen Park, an assembly ground modeled after the famous Chautau- 
qua, and destined to become equally as popular in the West as its prototype 
‘in the East, is only half a mile beyond Palmer Lake. Objects of natural 
interest are abundant and the walks and drivesto Glen D’Eau, Bellview 
Point, Ben Lomond, the Arched Rocks and the cafions and glens adjacent 
afford material for enjoyment in the seeing and for many pleasant memories. 
One hundred and fifty acres are comprised in the town site. The Park is at 
the foot of the Rocky Mountain Range, and is sheltered at the rear by a 
towering cliff 2,000 feet high, and on the two sides by small spurs of the range. 
A noble growth of large pines is scattered overthe Park. A skillful landscape 
engineer has taken advantage of every natural beauty and studied the best 
topographical effect, in laying out the streets, parks, reservoirs, drives, walks, 
trails and lookout points. Itisa spot that must be seen to be appreciated, and 
every visitor, whose opinion has been learned, has come away captivated. 
There are building sites for all tastes. Some havea grand lookout, taking in 
a sweep of the valley for a distance of 50 miles, with the fountain in Palmer 
Lake and the beautiful lake itself in view. Elephant Rock, Table Moun- 
tain, the town of Monument, the railroad trains from both ways for over an 
hour before reaching the station can be seen. Others have pretty vistas, 
partly hidden by the pine branches, promises, so to speak of grand views, 
but not so ambitious as thé first. Still others are sylvan nooks where the 
shades are deepest and the murmur of the cool waters of the babbling 
brooks makes music forever. 

Monument. The five miles ride from Palmer Lake to Monument 
is interesting. On the left are giant upthrusts of brilliant red rocks castel- 
ated in shape and reaching an altitude of two and three hundred feet. The 
town takes its name from the creek which flows near, and the creek is so 
designated from the curious monumental forms of rock along its course. 
To the right is the Front Range of the Rockies, which the road parallels 
from Denver to Pueblo, and near the centre of this stretch of one hundred 
and twenty miles, stands Pike’s Peak. Agriculture and pastoral industries 
are tributary to Monument. (Population, 500. Distance from Denver, 56 
miles. Elevation, 6,974 feet.) 

Two miles beyond is Borst, and four miles further Husted, both mere 
side tracks for convenient shipping of cattle and produce. 

Monument Park is reached by private conveyance from Edgerton 
Station—distance from Denver, 67 miles. This valley is quite remarkable 
for the very fantastic forms into which the action of air and water through 
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long reaches of time, have worn the sandstone rocks, forming grotesque 
groups of figures that very generally keep their broad brimmed sombrerus, 
formed of iron stained cap-rock. Visitors to Monument Park obtain a fine 
view of Pike’s Peak and Cheyenne Mountain Range. A hotel in the Park 
is open at all times for the accommodation of guests, and can furnish saddle- 
horses and carriages on premises. The grotesque group of figures into 
which the cream-colored sandstone rocks have been worn, some of them re- 
sembling human forms have been given quaint, descriptive titles, viz.: 
Dutch Wedding, Quaker Meeting, Lone Sentinel, Dutch Parliament, Vul- 
can’s Anvil and. Workshop, Romeo and Juliet, Necropolis or Silent City, 
The Duchess, Mother Judy and Colonnade; all of these and many others too 
numerous to mention are within easy walking distance to ‘The Pines.” 
The Park is a favorite resort and has comfortable accommodations for 
guests. (Population nominal. Distance from 
Denver, 67 miles. Elevation, 6,354 feet.) 

Many of the most influential business men 
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e. Residence City and of Colorado have their residence in Colorado 
a Health Resort. : 

: Springs. No more delightful home city can be 
e Population, 15,000. found than this. Mansions and cottages of the 
‘4 Distance from Denver, highest architectural beauty abound, and the 
3 75 Miles. society is composed of cultivated and wealthy 
< Elevation, 5,995 feet. people. 


The town was originally laid out as a health 
resort, and while it still maintains its superiority in this respect, has grown 
beyond that single characteristic, and is now a thriving commercial place, 
in addition to being a favorite residence IEG 

city. The town is sheltered on the west : 
by the range of mountains with Pike’s 
Peak in the centre, on the east by bluffs, 
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s on the north by the spur of the mountains 
= called the “Divide,” and on the south- 
e west by Cheyenne Mountain. The streets 
: are unusually wide, one hundred feet, 
2 and the avenues are 160 feet broad. 
4 Trees line both sides of the streets, and 
Ss on Nevada avenue, the central street of 
- the city, there are six rows of trees, two 
a on each side and two down the centre. 
- Water for irrigation is brought into the 
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town by means of a winding canal, and 
cold, clear water, for domestic uses, is 
conducted from mountain sources in iron 
pipes. The pressure is such that no 
fire engines are necessary, the water 
being forced from hydrants to the tops of 
the tallest buildings. Monument Creek 
flows west of the town, and the Fontaine 
qui Bouille to the south, where the two 

streams form a junction. The scenery [Bae SS SS 
around Colorado Springs isofaveryin- ——_—«aRAINBOW FALLS. 
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teresting and attractive character. The hotels of Colorado Springs are 
noted for their excellence; special attention being paid to the entertainment 
of tourists. There are ample accommodations and ‘of different grades to 
suit all tastes and pockets. —The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad has a 
very handsome stone depot, erected in accordance with good tasté and 
correct architecture. The plains to the east and the mountains to the west 
give unlimited variety. Cheyenne Cafion, Austin’s Bluffs, Crystal Park, 
Cameron’s Cone, Monument Park and Manitou, with its environs, are all 
within the radius of nine miles. 

Cheyenne Mountain, It is impossible to contemplate the grandeur 
of Cheyenne’s bold outlines and great massiveness, and to become in the least 
familiar with its ever-varying play of light.and shadow, without acknow- 
ledging the striking beauty of this noble mountain. From Colorado Springs, 
a superb view of its front is seen. Looking at the mountain it will be ob- 
served that at almost the nearest point, in reality four miles distant, the base 
of the mountain 1s deeply cleft by two yawning chasms, the outer rocks of 
which present sharp, jagged points. These clefts are, respectively, the 
North and South Cheyenne Cafions. They certainly should be visited by 
every traveler who has an eye for the beautiful. On the eastern side of 
Cheyenne Mountain, and accessible from South Cheyenne Cafion, is the 
grave of the well-known auther and poet, “H.H.” The direct road from 
Manitou takes the tourist a distance of eight miles, turns off to the southward 
from the road to Colorado Springs, on the top of the hill half a mile from 
the town; they can also be reached by making a detour of one and a half 
miles through Colorado Springs, and following the continuation of Nevada 
avenue to the southward. Either road is pleasant, and the drive or ride is 
one replete with interest, and abounding in attractive scenery. An electric 
car line runs to the foot of the mountain from Colorado Springs. 

Broadmoor. Nestling under the shadow of Cheyenne Mountain lies 
the famous Broadmoor resort. Connected with Colorado Springs and Mani- 
tou by an electric railway, and therefore easy of access from either of these 
places, this beautiful spot, with its fine casino, lake, drives, etc., is one of 
the many attractions surrsunding the Western Spa. 

Colorado City. This town, once the seat of the state capital, is two 
miles west of Colorado Spiings, on the Manitou branch of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad. Located in this thriving little town are extensive 
railroad repair shops, glass works, where the bottles for the famous Mani- 
tou Water are made, and several large manufactories, making it one of the 
principal cities of the state. (Population, 1,800. Distance from Denver, 
78 miles. Elevation, 6,110 feet.) 

The one resort of all the West is certainly 
Manitou. Theattractions of this watering place 

MANITOU. have secured for it fame, and fame secures for 
Watering Place, it largely increasing patronage each year. No 
pnineral =pelges and resort has had a more rapid growth than this, 
Health Resort. 
and none has more truly deserved its pros- 
perity. There are more places of extraordinary 
interest to visit in the vicinity of Manitou than 
can be found contiguous to any other resort in 
the world. It is situated six miles from Colorado 


gf opulation, 1,800. 


Distance from Denver, 
81 miles. 


Elevation, 6,324 feet. 
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Springs, immediately at 
the foot of Pike’s Peak. 
Here are the famous 
effervescent soda and 
iron springs which in an 
early day gave the name 
of “Springs” to the town 
of Colorado Springs. A 
branch of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad 
unites the two _ places, 
over which trains run 
daily with sufficient fre- 
quency to accommodate 
the most exacting. There: 
are a thousand ways in 
which to enjoy oneself 
in Manitou. A_ favorite 
pleasure is that of riding. 
The saddle horses are if ! Back IES a 
excellent. Comfortable { ie AN 4. VN in Ne ‘al! Cae aif 
saddles for ladies and |i re aN yA ee 
well trained horses are 
furnished by all the liv- 
ery Stables at reasonable 
prices. A burro (donkey) 
brigade is a feature for 
the special benefit of the 
children, a careful guide 
taking the little ones for 
a ride every morning. 
Carriage riding and ex- 
cursions on _ foot are 
excellent means of diver- 
sion. Following is a 
partial list of places of 
interest near Manitou | 
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from town attached: ’ THE SEVEN FALLS, CHEYENNE CANON, 
Manitou Grand Caverns.i2 22.4 cse0 ence cee een cede 2 
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Ute Pass and Rainbow Falls------------.------------ 1% 
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In addition to these well-known localities there are scores of canofs, 
caves, water-falls and charming nooks which the sojourner for health or 
pleasure can seek out for himself. The village is thronged with visitors 
throughout the summer months; it is somewhat cooler and less dry than 
Colorado Springs in the summer, and warmer in winter. The springs all 
contain more or less soda and some iron. They are peculiarly adapted for 
the dyspepsia of the consumptive, and the Ute Iron Spring is especially 
remarkable for its blood-making qualities. For the pleasure-seeker and 
the invalid, Manitou is one of the most satisfactory resorts in the State. 
During the season the hotels are filled with guests from all parts of the 
Union. Society is represented by many of its best people, the evenings 
are made merry with hops and social gatherings,and the days delightful 
with drives and rides and walks among the myriad of attractions this place 
affords. 

Before Colorado had acquired a name, 
Pike’s Peak was the landmark of the Indian, 
the trapper and the explorer. In later times it 
was the beacon by which the adventurous gold 
hunters steered their prairie schooners into the 
wonderful and mysterious west; now it has be- 
come the goal of those in search of the grand 
and beautiful in Nature, the enjoyments of an 
attractive Summer resort, or the restoration of 
impaired health. The mountain is one of great beauty, and never entirely 
discrowned of snow. The Cog Wheel Railroad to the summit of Pike’s 
Peak is the most novel railway in the world. When it reaches its objective 
‘point above the clouds, at a height of 14,147 feet above sea-level, it renders 
almost insignificant, by comparison, the famous cogway up Mt. Washing- 
ton and the incline railway up the Khigiin Switzerland. Fromits station in 
Manitou, just above the Iron Springs, to the station on the summit of Pike’s 
Peak, the Manitou & Pike’s Peak Railway is just eight and three-quarter 
miles in length. The cost of construction of the road was a half million of 
dollars. While it could have been built for many thousands of dollars less 
by putting in wooden bridges and trestles, light ties and light rails, those in 
charge of the building of the road would not consent to the use of any 
flimsy material for the sake of the saving of azy sum of money —a substan- 
tial road that would insure absolute safety being economical, as well as a 
guarantee for putting the road from the start on a paying basis. The rail- 
road closely follows Ruxton Creek, generally at an elevation of two or three 
hundred feet above it; the sides of the Glen are clothed with beautiful 
pines and spruces. Some very pretty falls are passed on the way, two of 
which are named respectively, the Shelter and the Minnehaha. Stupendous 
granite boulders are in places piled up in chaotic confusion over the stream, 
frequently hiding it from view. Two prominent ones are plainly visible 
from Manitou, and are appropriately named Gog and Magog. One of the 
most charming features during the ascent is the opportunity afforded for 
exquisite views of the world below, on looking back through the pine trees 
with the far-stretching plains glowing in the sun and forming a golden 
horizon. It goes without saying that the view from the summit is grand 
beyond description. To any one accustomed to mountain climbing no 
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‘guide is required in making the ascent of Pike’s Peak, as the trail is good 
and well-defined, and there is a station on the summit, where visitors can 
obtain food and shelter. 

Fountain. A pretty little town on the Fontaine qui Bouille Creek, 
fourteen miles south of Colorado Springs. The town has taken a new 
growth within the past year, and being surrounded by a good grazing and 
agricultural country, has a fair prospect of permanent improvement. (Pop- 
ulation 200. Distance from Denver, 88 miles. Elevation, 5,568 feet.) 

There are between Fountain and Pueblo, side-track stations as follows: 
Buttes, Wigwam, Pifion, Eden and Dundee. These places are useful to the 
railroad and convenient for the residents of the surrounding country, but 
they possess little or no interest for the traveler. All the way from Denver 
to Pueblo the traveler has the Front Range of mountains on his right, to 
the west, while on his left are the great plains. Below Colorado Springs 
the country is very fertile, and good crops are grown wherever water for 
irrigation can be procured. 

“The Pittsburgh of the West” is a title 
often conferred on Pueblo, and it is the name 

PUEBLO, which pleases its citizens best, and which comes 

Commercial and the nearest to expressing the salient character- 
Manufacturing City. Age : : ; 

istics of the town. It isa live city, full of enter- 

iicteue en naa TRGEE prise and push, and it has been favored | by 
120 miles. Nature, both in the matter of its immediate 
Elevation, 4,667 feet. situation and of its surroundings. Plenty of coal 

PEuOE reeves is found not fifty miles away, iron ore is not 
more distant, and on the mesa, just south of the 
town, is Bessemer, the site of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Works, one of the 
largest plants of this character in the world. There are also many great 
smelters for the reduction of gold and silver ores, together with a large 
number of manufactories, planing mills, flouring mills, machine shops, etc. 
The city of Pueblo is surrounded by great stretches of rich agricultural 
land, which in places here and there is under a high state of cultivation. 
But itis only here and there that cultivation shows its elevating work. 
Tourists wonder at this, and cannot divine why, if the land is rich, it should 
lie fallow and uncultivated. The answer is easy to find. All this land is 
arid. Crops will not grow without water, and the rains of heaven are not 
half copious enough to promote the growth of vegetation. Where the land is 
watered by irrigation it is as fertile as the valley of the Nile, where it is not 
irrigated it is nearly as sterile as the desert of Sahara. This condition of 
affairs will not long remain. Storage reservoirs to conserve the winter and 
spring rainfall and snow deposits are in contemplation, also a series of great 
canals to be taken from the Arkansas river to carry the water on to the 
waiting land. In the meantime this uncultivated country, which appears 
so barren, supports tens of thousands of sheep and cattle. The short, dry 
crisp, curled buffalo grass, which looks about as succulent as shavings, 
actually contains great nutritive qualities, and if cattle or sheep can get 
enough of it they grow fat and command the highest price in the markets. 
Pastoral and agricultural interests contribute to Pueblo’s prosperity, five 
trunk lines of railroad centre here, and manufactories increase the business 
of the town. Many people of great wealth make Pueblo their home and 


Population, 35,000. 
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do business here. Handsome mansions, pretty cottages, large business 
blocks, and fine stocks of all kinds of merchandise testify to the good taste 
and enterprise of Pueblo’s citizens. It is admitted on all sides that this 
must of necessity become the leading manufacturing town between the 
Missouri river and the Pacific coast, and the manufacturers in the [ast 
who contemplate extending or removing their works, are now carefully 
studying the resources of Pueblo. [Pueblo is well provided with hotels, one 
of them representing an expense of $250,000 in its erection. All grades of 
excellence can be found among the hostelries, and the traveler will find no 
difficulty in securing accommodations suited to his tastes. Through Pueblo, 
the traveler passes to reach Santa Fe, Espafiola, Durango and Silverton on 
the south, Cafion City, Salida, Leadville, Glenwood Springs, Aspen, Grand 
Junction, Salt. Lake City, and Ogden on west enroute to San Francisco; 
and Gunnison, Montrose and Ouray, via the narrow gauge line over Mar- 
shall Pass. 

Parnassus Springs. A pleasant drive of twelve miles, southwest 
of Pueblo, takes us to Parnassus Springs, among the foot hills of the Green- 
horn Mountains. These waters—muriated alkaline---have been tested with 
marked benefit, especially in cases characterized as gastric complaints. 

Carlile Springs are situated twenty miles above Pueblo, on the 
Arkansas river. These purgative alkaline waters are as yet unimproved, 
but give good promise of becoming popular on account of their medicinal 
qualities. 

Clark’s Magnetic Mineral Spring. This celebrated spring in 
the suburbs of Pueblo, has recently been improved by the erection of a 
large bath house, fitted up with all the latest improvements and con- 
veniences for bathing. 
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PUEBLO TO OGDEN. 


a OM Denver to Pueblo, a distance of one hundred and twenty 
: miles, the traveler has followed the Front Range of the 
4) Be Rocky Mountains and kept his course mainly to the south. 
OTL At Pueblo, however, he turns his face westward, and this will 
be his outlook, in the main, until he finds himself standing on 
the shore of the Pacific Ocean, watching the descent of the sun into the 
wilderness of waters. The country between Pueblo and Florence is fine 
agricultural land, being the bottoms of the Arkansas River, up whose 
course the railroad follows until Salida is reached, ninety-seven miles from 
Pueblo. Back from the river rise high buttes of sandstone worn into fan- 
tastic shapes by the action of the elements. Banded with a great variety of 
colors and dotted here and there by groups of pines, the scene is one of 
much interest and adds an element of variety to the journey, which is ex- 
ceedingly grateful to the traveler. The river bottoms are irrigated by 
means of ditches taken from the river, and the result is crops of marvelous 
growth and yield. One interesting and peculiar feature is the frequent 
occurrence of the ancient Egyptian water wheels suspended in the current 
of the Arkansas. This method of securing water for irrigation is rarely ob- 
served in Colorado. This valley of the Arkansas is also a good fruit 
country, and grapes and apples grow in abundance and of fine quality. 

Florence. This town isin the centre of the coal oil fields of Colorado. 
Glancing from the car window the traveler will here see the tall derricks of 
the well machinery and the tanks for storing, together with the tank cars for 
transporting the oil. There are between fifty and sixty wells already in 
operation and more are being sunk. The oil is used for lubrication and 
fuel, and gives the best of satisfaction. Florence is the junction point 
of the Denver & Rio Grande and the Florence & Cripple Creek Rail- 
roads; the latter line having been completed and opened for business to 
Colorado’s famous Gold Camp—Cripple Creek—on July 4th, 1894. This 
new railroad has made this bustling little city one of the foremost in the 
state. (Population, 2,000. Distance from Denver, 152 miles. Elevation, 
5,199 feet.) ' 

The Florence and Cripple Creek Railroad. This railroad, 
forty miles in length, has been but recently built for the purpose of open- 
ing up to commerce the vastly rich gold fields of Cripple Creek and 
vicinity. The principal points on the line are Arequa, Anaconda, Victor 
and Cripple Creek itself, all of which are heavy shippers of rich gold ores. 
The scenery on this line from beginning to end, is of a most beautiful char- 
acter, cafions and gorges, mountain peaks and passes, valleys and vales— 
combined in a panorama of startling loveliness. 
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The town of Cripple Creek has advanced 
CRIPPLE CREEK.] with the prosperity of the mining district of 

: which it is the centre. From a camp of a few 
wooden shanties and tents, a few years ago, it 


Great Gold [lining 


FOnn, has risen to a well-built, well-defined mining 
Population, 5,000. town. Brick buildings are being erected in the 
Elevation, 9,400 feet. business centre and dwellings of a permanent 
Distance from Denver, 193) Character are dotting the slopes around the 
liles. town. There is a stability about it which is 





most encouraging. The hotel accommodations 
are first-class, considering the age of the town. The population is about 
5.000. There is an excellent water service, the supply being piped from 
the mountains above, and the town is peaceably and well governed. The 
advent of the railroads, the great attention being paid to gold mining and 
the immense quantities of ore that are being uncovered in the mining 
district, all go to show that Cripple Creek is but entering upon an era of 
great prosperity. 

The Cripple Creek Gold Mining District is situated near 
the western base of Pike’s Peak at an elevation of 9,400 feet. It consists of 
rolling hills, sparsely wooded, and small valleys and gulches. Lying a 
little south of west from Colorado Springs ata distance of about twenty 
miles in an air line, seventy miles from Denver and forty-four miles from 
Pueblo, down to 1891 it was to all intents and purposes exclusively a 
pastoral district. It is true that for many years past, in fact ever since 
1859, prospectors have, from time to time, been over the ground and brought 
back samples which demonstrated the preSence of gold. However, no 
serious efforts were made toward development, though some exploration 
work was done, as for instance in 1874 when a tunnel was driven in Arequa 
Creek, and again in 1879 in Poverty Gulch. In these, as in other instances 
prospectors were unfortunate and just missed the ore which is now being 
profitably mined. 

In February, 1891, some Colorado Springs men determined upon a serious 
attempt to test the capabilities of the district, taking up several claims 
which promised so well that, during the following spring and summer, many 
prospectors flocked in and by the close of the year some 2,000 people were 
there, really determined to prove its worth. The camp was now well under 
way and during 1892 its progress was rapid. Work was mainly confined to 
the location and establishment of claims, and testing their value. In the 
course of that year some ten or a dozen mines became regular shippers of 
ore and their output reached a total of some $600,000. 

During 1893 progress has been still more rapid. Numerous new claims 
have been located and the number of regular shipping mines has increased 
to some seventy or eighty, while many others not actual shippers have pay 
ore in sight and the total output has increased to $2,400,000 for the year. 
This would seem to be a very creditable showing but a much increased 
rate of progress may be hoped for in the immediate future. 

Coal Creek Branch. A branch line of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad runs from Florence to Coal Creek, a distance of six miles, where 
excellent and extensive coal mines are in operation. This line is one of 
great commercial importance, opening one of the most extensive coal fields 


in the state. 
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Coal Creek is at the terminus of this branch of the line. It is well 
supplied with stores and shops of all kinds and does a thriving business. 
(Population, 1,500. Distance from Denver, 155 miles. Elevation, 5,360 feet.) 
This city is rightly named, for it stands at 


CANON CITY. the entrance to the greatest cafion penetrated 
Health and Pleasure by any railroad. The Grand Cafion of the 
Resort. Arkansas is acknowledged by a universal con- 
Business Centre. . 
sensus of opinion to be one of the great wonders 
Distance from Denver, 160 : ; . 
Miles. of the world. The Arkansas River, which 
Population, 3,500. rises in Tremont Park, one hundred and 
Elevation, 5,243 feet. seventy miles to the northwest of Cafion City, 





here breaks its way through the Front Range of 
mountains and enters upon its uneventful course to the Mississippi. The 
town Is one of the oldest 1n Colorado, and is essentially a place of pleasant 
homes. It is the county-seat of Fremont County, and the seat of the 
State Penitentiary. Its 
warm and_ equable 
climate makes it a 
favorite resort for in- 
valids. In addition to 
its pleasant climate it 
possesses valuable 
mineral springs, both 
hot and cold. The 
water of the cold 
springs is almost icy 
in temperature, and 
strongly impregnated 
with soda. The cold 
springs are situated 
just above the Peni- 
tentiary. ‘The scenery 
round about Cafion 
City is exceedingly 
attractive. The drive 
of about twelve miles 
to the brink of the 
Royal Gorge and the 
view of that wonder- 
ful chasm from the 
top, which can there 
be obtained, are ex- 
periences never to be 
forgotten. The town 
and its contiguous country possess the finest orchards in the state, and 
the cultivation of fruit has become a leading industry. The city is 
weli built, has handsome business blocks and cémfortable and elegant 
residences. 

The Hot Springs. Having left Cafion City and traversed a mile 
to the westward the traveler will observe to his left, a picturesque, many 
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gabled building, across the river, a rustic foot pridge leading thereto. 
This is the Royal Gorge Hotel situated at the Hot Springs. The hotel has 
excellent accommodations for guests and is a favorite resort for health and 
pleasure seekers. The springs are recommended by physicians as excel- 
lent in cases of cutaneous and blood diseases. Prof. Loew’s analysis of the 
waters is as follows: | 


Grains in a Gallon of Water 
Temperature of 104 deg. Fah. 





Chloride of Sodium---.------------- soneeueeetecGelewaee 18.2 
Sul phateOL S0dd ste achescoseeueves ares erteaee haces 79.3 
Carbonate Ob 000 AG 2.4 cece csseu see ewececececceeee ewe 73.2 
Carbonate Or Liimes222. vetoes deals cteetece nce Seca 33.5 
Carbonateol Magnesia .cecectscuc eee ssesesesescte. cscs 12.8 
ie Seeue ees seein eet eee SoS tele Trace. 
217.0 


Baths have been provided at the hotel and are supplied with all the 
modern conveniences. 

Silver Cliff Branch. This branch, 33 miles in length, which turns 
to the left just as the train enters the Grand Cafion, two miles above Cajfion 
City, has its terminus at West Cliff. It passes through most charming 
scenery and enters an exceedingly fertile country, the Wet Mountain Val 
ley surrounding the terminal station. Its greatest claim to scenic attrac- 
tion is the fact that it passes through a cafion only less grand than that of 
the Arkansas. 

Grape Creek Canon. Among the many remarkable cafions for 
which the State of Colorado is famous, there is probably none which presents 
more attractions to the lover of nature, or which combines the sublime with the 
beautiful more perfectly, than that of Grape Creek. This beautiful stream 
takes its rise among the lofty and almost inaccessible peaks of the Sangre 
de Cristo Range, and flowing nearly northward, waters in its course the 
beautiful and fertile Wet Mountain Valley; then passing near the famous 
Silver Cliff mining camp it continues its tortuous course in an easterly 
direction until it enters the Arkansas River about a mile above Cajfion City, 
just where the river leaves the Grand Cafion, after its terrific conflict with 
the granite cliffs, and tossing its foam crests high in the air, makes its last 
triumphant exit from the mountains. The walls of this cafion present a 
splendid study for the geologist, as piled up in many places over a thousand 
feet in nearly vertical height, they exhibit the various formations of primary 
rock in a striking and peculiar manner. The entrance to the cafion for over 
a mile follows the windings of the clear flowing creek, with gently sloping 
hills on either side covered with low spruce and pifion, and with grass plats 
and brilliant flowers, in season, far up their slopes, and the Spanish 
lance and bush cactus presents their bristling points wherever a little soil 
affords them sustenance. To examine this cafion thoroughly a carriage 
or saddle-horses should be taken from Cafion City, but as the train ascent of 
the grades must be made slowly, a very satisfactory view can be gained 
from the cars in passing. 

West Cliff. This town is beautifully situated in the Wet Mountain 
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THE ROYAL GORGE, 


Valley, surrounded bya fine grazing and agricultural country. The view 
‘sa grand one, lofty mountains bounding the entire circle of the horizon. 
A mile from the station is Silver Cliff, which after the discovery of the 
Racine Boy mine, was the centre of a tremendous rush of miners, resulting 
in several other great discoveries, but the large mines were few in number 
and the prospectors Jeft for other fields. The good mines are still produc- 
tive and add their quota to the prosperity of the valley. West Cliff is the 
shipping point for Silver Cliff and Rosita, being the railroad station, (Pop- 
ulation. 800. Distance from Denver, 194 miles, Elevation, 7,864 feet.) 
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jusc beyond Cafion City the railway enters the Grand Cafion of the 
Arkans. s, the narrowest portion of which is known as the Royal Gorge. 
Wher. ‘rst examined it seemed impossible that a railway could ever be 
constructed through this stupendous cafion to Leadville and the west. 
There was scarcely room for the river alone, 

and granite ledges blocked the path with their 
ROYAL GORGE. mighty bulk. In time, however, these obstruc- 
tions were blasted away, a road-bed closely 
following the contour of the cliffs was made, and 
to-day the cafion is a well-used thoroughfare. 
Greatest Height of But its grandeur still remains. After entering 
Walls, 2,627 feet. its depths, the train moves slowly along the 
side of the Arkansas, and around projecting 
shoulders of dark-hued granite, deeper and 
deeper into the heart of the range. The 
crested crags grow higher, the river madly foams along its.rocky bed, and 
anon the way becomes a mere fissure through the heights. Far above the 
road the sky forms a deep blue arch of light; but in the Gorge hang dark 
and sombre shades which the sun's rays have never penetrated. The place 
is a measureless gulf of air with solid walls on either side. Here the gran- 
ite cliffs are a thousand feet high, smooth and unbroken by tree or shrub; 
and there a pinnacle soars skyward for thrice that distance. No flowers 
grow, and the birds care not to penetrate the solitudes. The river, sombre 
and swift, breaks the awful stillness with its roar. Soon the cleft becomes 
still more narrow, the treeless cliffs higher, the river closer confined, and 
where a long iron bridge hangs suspended from the smooth walls, the 
grandest portion of the cafion is reached. Man becomes dwarfed and 
dumb in the sublime scene, and Nature exhibits the power she possesses. 
The crags menacingly rear their heads above the daring intruders, and the 
place is like the entrance to some infernal region. Escaping from the 
Gorge, the narrow valley of the upper Arkansas is traversed, with the strik- 
ing serrated peaks of the Sangre de Cristo close at hand on the west, until 
Salida is reached. 

There are a number of stations between Cafion City and Salida, but 
none of them are of special interest to the tourist, except that fishing and 
hunting can be found in the immediate vicinity of any of them. 

Parkdale. This is the point where tourists who desire only to see 
the famous Royal Gorge disembark from the west bound train, to return 
again to Pueblo, Colorado Springs or Denver. (Population nominal. Dis- 
tance from Denver, 172 miles. Elevation, 5,737 feet.) 

Beautiful Mountain View. Emerging from the cafion, a most 
beautiful mountain view is obtained ; to the left stretch the serrated sum- 
‘mits of the Sangre de Cristo Range, while to the front and right are the 
towering peaks of the Collegiate Mountains. 

Wellsville Hot Springs are on our left across the Arkansas River, 
six miles before Salida is reached. Here is a natural warm plunge bath, 
the waters of which are strongly impregnated with medicinal qualities. 
The Wellsville Springs are a favorite resort, and are made the objective 
point for many pleasant excursion parties. 


Distance from Denver, 
163 miles. 


Length, 7 miles. 
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This prosperous town is situated on the right 
SALIDA. bank of the Arkansas River, and is the con- 
Health and Pleasure verging point of the four great divisions of the 
ee sued ee Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. The first 
division being the line to the east; the second is 

iets Vesui Weawde: the main line to the west via Leadville, Glenwood 
217 miles. Springs and Grand Junction; the third is the 
Elevation, 7,049 feet. narrow gauge line to Grand Junction over 
Eating Station. Marshall Pass and via Gunnison and Mon- 
trose, and the fourth is the southern extension 
to Alamosa, Durango, Silverton and Santa Fé. 
The view of the mountains from Salida is especially grand. The Colleg- 
late Range rises to the west with Yale, Harvard and Princeton Peaks 
in plain view crowned with perpetual snow, while to the south stands the 


Population, 3,000. 
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BROWN'S CANON, 


Sangre de Cristo Range, and in the south-west tower Ouray and Shaveno. 
The beauty of its situation, the near proximity to hot medicinal springs, the 
wonderful salubrity of its climate, make Salida an extremely popular health 
and pleasure resort. Tributary to the town are mines of copper, silver, 
gold, iron and coal, great quantities of charcoal are burned near Salida, 
and the agricultural and pastoral interest are of great extent. 

The trip from Salida to Grand Junction and Ogden abounds in interest 
for the tourist. It leads one through a most varied country, and presents to 
the inspection of the traveler almost every variety of industry, from the agri- 
culture and stock raising of the Arkansas, Eagle and Grand River Valleys, 
to the gold and silver mining of Leadville and Aspen, and it may be said, in 
passing, that Leadville and Aspen are two of the greatest mining camps in 
the world and well worthy of a visit. The scenery after Salida is passed 
grows in interest with each mile of advance. Weare steaming up the left 
bank of the Arkansas River, and are crossing the western border of the 


oe 
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Great South Park. The mountains capped with snow shut us in throughout 
the whole circle of the horizon. ‘The Collegiate Range, including the peaks 
of Yale, Harvard and Princeton to our left, and beyond, the great volcano- 
made cones of Ouray and Shaveno, which tower above Marshall Pass. 
Away off to the right are the Kenosha Hills. Agriculture and stock raising 
are the main industries of South Park, and the ranchmen find these pur- 
suits of an exceedingly lucrative character. A numberof small stations 
are passed beyond Salida as follows: Brown’s Cajfion, Hecla Junction, 
Nathrop and Midway. 

Brown’s Canon. After passing the station of Brown’s Cajion, fine 
views of the Sangre de Cristo peaks present themselves close by, and then 
the rocks are heaped up again into the grand defile of Brown’s Cafion, 
where one of our illustrations was made. 

Calumet Branch. Just before entering Brown’s Cajfion,a branch 
road can be seen running off to the northward. That is the short road up to 
Calumet, where the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company have iron mines of 
great value and in constant operation, for the ore is suitable for the making 
of Bessemer steel. These mines are open, quarry-like excavations, and 
the ore is therefore more easily handled than is usual. The grade on this 
branch, four hundred and six feet to the mile, is said to be the heaviest in 
the world where no cog-wheels are used. Only a few empty cars can be 
hauled up; and the difficulty is almost as great in descending, for it requires 
at least four cars, dragging with hard set brakes, to hold an engine under 
control in going down. Marble and lumber in great quantities are also 
shipped down this little branch from the neighborhood of Calumet. 

Buena Vista. Buena Vista is the county seat of Chaffee County. 
The town was incorporated in the month of December, 1879, and, for its 
age, is a wonderfully thriving place. It is beautifully situated on the 
Arkansas River, thirty-six miles below Leadville and 242 miles from 
Denver: The town is quite an important station, and is surrounded by 
good mines of gold and silver, fine pasture lands for stock and many 
improved ranches. The city has an abundance of pure water, fine shade 
trees, churches, schools, stores, etc. (Population, 1,800. Distance from 
Denvez, 242 miles. Elevation, 7,970 feet.) 

Cottonwood Springs. The Cottonwood Hot Springs have long 
been famous in Colorado for their curative properties. They were the 
resort of the Indians before the whites took possession of the country, and 
have since been greatly improved and made accessible to invalids and 
tourists. The springs are situated six miles from Buena Vista, whence a 
stage line conveys passengers arriving on the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road to the springs. For cases of inflammatory rheumatism, lead poison- 
ing, and diseases of the biood, these waters possess remarkable curative 
properties. The scenery of the valley in which the springs are situated is 
of great loveliness, the Collegiate Range of mountains forming an imposing 
background. Fine trout fishing can be found in ten minutes’ walk up and 
down Cottonwood Creek, and the neighboring hills abound in game. There 
are good accommodations here for tourists and invalids. 

After leaving Buena Vista the following small stations are passed: 
Americus, Riverside, Pine Creek, and Twin Lakes (station). 
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Granite. At this point the stage line to Twin Lakes connects with 
the trains. Placer mining by huge hydraulic systems are in full operation 
and have been successfully worked for the past twenty years. (Population, 
150. Elevation, 8,945 feet. Distance from Denver, 259 miles.) 

The station of Twin Lakes must not be confounded with the lakes 
themselves. These most beautiful mountain tarns are best reached by a 
seven miles stage ride from Granite Station. The drive is in itself a 
delightful experience, and the lakes prove a most charming culmination. 
You find yourself in a little valley about seven miles in area. Around you 
on all sides, looming up grand and precipitous, are snow-capped mountain 
peaks, each of them towering fully a mile high, from where you stand, 
completely walling you in from: the outer. world. These mountains are 
Mount Elbert, La Plata, and Twin Peaks, each 
of them higher than the famous Pike’s Peak, 
TWIN LAKES. Lake Mountain, Mount Sheridan, and Park 
Range. They are. all more or less covered, up 


Pleasure Resort. to the timber line, with fir and spruce trees, the 
| fragrance of which perfumes the atmosphere, 
Elevation, 9,357 feet. and, owing to the rarified air, the tops of the 


peaks, on which rest the eternal snows, seem so 
near that you think you could almost throw a 
stone to their summits, though in fact the Jength of that very uphill stone- 
throw would be considerably more than a mile. For about three-fourths of 
its area the valley is occupied by the lakes, and to an ordinary observer it 
is plain that these lakes were formerly one and occupied the whole valley 
up to the very foot of the mountains. At present, however, they are twins— 
Siamese twins—for they are connected by a mountain stream, which, as 
well as the lakes themselves, abound in the most delicious mountain trout 
that ever nibbled at a hook or smoked on a platter. 

Now let us row out into the middle of the upper lake. It seems as if 
you were in the centre of a mighty amphitheatre, the arena of which is 
water, the sloping sides fir- clad mountains, and the roof a great bowl in- 
verted, painted a gorgeous blue and lightly resting on the snow-capped 
mountains. The sizzling dweller of cities may ask what is the thermometer 
here? I donot know. I never saw one here. These people have no more 
use fora thermometer than a toad has fora pocket-book. Old Sol rises 
bright and fierce-looking every morning in an Italian sky, but his rays are 
so tempered by the breezes from the mountains that by time they reach the 
valley they are just pleasantly warm and exhilarating. But there is one 
thing his rays will do, and city folk would better beware of them if they do 
not want to peel off their outer cuticle, they will sunburn as effectually as if 
conveyed through the medium of a burning glass; this is owing tc the rarity 
of the atmosphere. Flannels can and ought to be worn here every day, and 
a person sitting reading or writing in-doors for an hour or so, in a room 
where there is no fire, and while the sun is shining brightly outside, will find 
the cold stealing up his nether limbs. 

Returning to Granite and resuming the journey, the following small 
stations are passed: Hayden, Crystal Lake, Malta and Eller. 
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This wonderful Cloud City first became 
LEADVILLE, known to fame in 1859 as California Gulch, one 
of the richest placer camps in Colorado. From 
1859 to 1864 $5,000,000 1n gold dust were washed 
from the ground of this gulch. The camp was 
afterwards nearly abandoned, and it was not 
PPV AULOn Nl Oreeotrees until 1876 that the carbonate beds of silver were 
Distance from Denver, | discovered. Immediately after this discovery a 
a great rush ensued to the carbonate camp, which 
was named Leadville, and the population rose 
from. a nominal number to 30,000. Leadville is the county seat of Lake 
County. It is the third city in size in Colorado, and the greatest and most 
unique carbonate mining camp in the world. The visitor to Leadville is 
irresistibly reminded of the words of Joaquin Miller: ‘Colorado, rare 
Colorado! Yonder she rests; her head of gold pillowed on the Rocky 
Mountains, her, feet in the brown grass; the boundless plains fora play- 
ground; she is set ona hill before the world, and the air is very clear, so 
that all may see her well.” The city is lighted by gas and electricity; has 
telephonic communication with surrounding points; has the usual conven- 
iences and luxuries of cities of corresponding size, and in all respect ranks 
as one of the greatest cities of this great State. Leadville is one of the 
most interesting cities in the world to the tourist. It abounds in scenes of a 
novel and characteristic nature, and presents views of life entirely foreign 
to the conventional. Mining methods are here fully illustrated in every 
form, from lode mining to hydraulic and sluicing work. Leadville has a 
handsome theatre, the Tabor Opera House, having a seating capacity of 
1,000. The scenery around Leadville is magnificent. It is walled in on all 
sides by towering mountains whose sumrnits are crowned with eternal 
snow. Occupying so high an altitude, the effect is remarkable, and tourists 
can find no more striking nor interesting scenes than those presented by 
Leadville and its weird and wonderful surroundings. Leadville is well 
supplied with good hotels. Livery accommodations are first-class, and the 
boulevard affords one of the finest drives in the State. Situated on the front 
of Mount Massive, at the mouth of Colorado Gulch, and distant five miles 
from Leadville are the popular Soda Springs and Evergreen Lakes. The 
boulevard, a carefully constructed drive, one hundred feet in width, and 
as smooth as a race track, gives access to the springs and lakes, a stage 
connecting with Leadville twice a day. The springs are strongly impreg- 
nated with soda, and are of a highly medicinal character. There is excel- 
Jent trout fishing within a few minutes’ walk of the springs, pleasant drives 
and rides are numerous, and placer as well as lode mining are in progress 
in near proximity, casily accessible to the inspection of the tourist. Asa 
business point, Leadville is recognized as among the first in the State; with 
its large population, great smelting works and vast mining industry, It 
cannot help commanding the attention of business men and investors: 
Between Leadville and Tennessee Pass are the following unimportant 
stations: Leadville Junction, Keeldar and Crane’s Park. 
Tennessee Pass. Rising along a tortuous path cut at a heavy 
grade, as usual, into the side hills, we mount slowly into Tennessee Pass, 
which feeds the head of Eagle River on one side and one source of the 


The Great ‘‘ Carbonate 
Camp.’’ 


Population, 20,000. 
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Arkansas on the other. It isa comparatively low and easy pass, covered 
everywhere with dense timber, and a wagon road has long been followed 
through it. Reaching an elevation of quite 10,433 feet, the train darts into 
a tunnel half a mile long and on emerging at the western end we are on the 
Pacific slope. There is nothing to be seen except an occasional pile of 
ties, or a charcoal oven, save that now and then a gap in the hills shows 
the gray rough summits of Galena, Homestake, and the other hights that 
guard the Holy Cross. At each end of the Pass isa little open glade or 
“park,” where settlers have placed their cabins and fenced off a few acres 
of level ground whereon to cut hay, for nothing else will grow at this great 
elevation. 

We can do no better service to the tourist than to quote Ernest Inger- 
soll’s description of this famous mountain given in “The Crest of the 
Continent.” He says: “One of the side valleys, coming down to the 
track at right angles from the southwestward 
—I think it is Homestake Gulch—leads the eye 
MOUNT OF up through a glorious alpine avenue to where 
the cathedral crest of a noble peak pierces the 
sky. Itisasummit that would attract the eye 

HOLY CROSS. center eta feet hidden in verdurous hills, 

— guarded by nightly crags, half-buried in seeth- 

Elevation, 14,176 feet. | ing clouds, its helmet vertical, frowning, plumed 
with gleaming snow,— | 


THE 





‘ Ay, every inch a king.’ 


“Ttis the Mount of the Holy Cross, bearing the sacred symbol in such 
heroic characters as dwarf all human graving, and set on the pinnacle of 
the world as though in sign of possession forever, The Jesuits went hand 
in hand with the Chevalier Dubois, proclaiming Christian Gospel in the 
northern forests; the Puritan brought his Testament to New England, the 
Spanish banners of victory on the Golden shores of the Pacific were upheld 
by the fiery zeal of the friars of San Francisco; the frozen Alaskan cliffs 
resounded to the chanting of the monks of St. Peter and St. Paul. On every 
side the virgin continent was taken in the name of Christ, and with all the 
eclat of religious conquest. Yet from ages unnumbered, before any of 
them, centuries oblivious in the mystery of past time, the Cross had been 
planted here. Asa prophecy during unmeasured generations, as a sign of 
glorious fulfillment during nineteen centuries, from always and to eternity 
a reminder of our fealty to heaven, this divine seal has been set upon our 
proudest eminence. What matters it whether we write ‘God’ in the con- 
stitution of the United States, when here in the sight of all men is inscribed 
this marvelous testimony to his sovereignty! Shining grandly out of the 
pure ether, and above all turbulence of earthly clouds, it says: Humble thy- 
self, QO man! Measure thy fiery works at their true insignificance. Uncover 
thy head and acknowledge thy weakness. Forget not, that as high above 
thy gilded spires gleams the splendor of this ever-living Cross, so are My 
thoughts above thy thoughts, and My ways above thy ways.” 

Crane’s Park is a beautiful park in the mountains at the western 
foot of Tennessee Pass. Here are to be seen the kilus of charcoal burners, 


and a wonderful valley and mountain view. 
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Red Cliff Canon, Just beyond Crane’s Park the railroad enters 
Red Cliff Cafion, a comparatively short but very interesting gorge in the 
mountains. 

Red Cliff. This picturesque little town is the country seat of Eagle 
County, and the entrepot of a large mining district. The mines of the 
Battle Mountain and other districts contribute greatly to the business of the 
place. Leadville with its smelters is only 25 miles distant, and this fact is 
also an element of success among the many which give promise of future 
prosperity to the town. The scenery around Red Cliff is of the grandest 
and most beautiful description. To reach the town the traveler makes the 
ascent and descent of Tennessee Pass, and obtains the best distant view 
that can be had of the famous Mount of the Holy Cross. Just beyond Red 
Cliff are the wonders of Eagle River Cafion. (Population, 1,000. Distance 
from Denver, 300 miles. Elevation, 8,615 feet.) 

Beyond Red Cliff the Eagle River Cafion 
EAGLE RIVER opens to the view at first a comparatively wide 

expanse, later more narrow, walled in on each 

CANON. side by cliffs of vari-colored rocks, whose lofty 
and apparently insurmountable summits bear 
the dark banners of the pine. Admiration and 
awe at this stupendous work of Nature take 
possession of the mind, when suddenly these 
emotions are overshadowed by wonder and 
almost incredulous surprise at the daring of man, for there above us on 
the right, perched like the nest of heaven-scaling eagles, rest the habita- 
tions of men! There are the shaft houses and abiding places of adventur- 
ous miners, who, having climbed these cliffs, pick in hand, have here 
discovered rich veins of the precious metal, which, being blasted from its 
matrix, is conveyed to the railroad track 2,000 feet below, by a most ingen- 
ious system of tramways and endless steel ropes. There is something very 
impressive in the sight of these frail cliff-perched dwellings; and the shaft- 
penetrated, tunnel-pierced peaks suggest irresistibly the fabled cavernous 
labyrinths of “Kor.” Nowhere can the traveler find a more interesting and 
instructive illustration of mining methods than is here presented by the 
shaft-scarred sides of Battle Mountain and the pinnacle-perched eyries of 
Eagle River Cafion. 

Minturn. Having passed through the cafion, the train brings up at the 
eating station at Minturn, where a first class meal is always obtainable. 
(Population, nominal. Elevation, 7,823 feet. Distance from Denver, 308 
miles.) 

The Valley of the Eagle. Leaving Minturn, one enters the 
Valley of Eagle River. Quieter scenes of pastoral and agricultural 
achievements follow. Here are comfortable ranch houses surrounded by 
fertile fields; there are herds of cattle feeding contentedly in natural pas- 
tures; while on all sides are seen evidences of peace, prosperity and plenty. 
The Eagle River, a beautiful stream, whose pellucid waters do not conceal 
the bright colored gravel of its bed, meanders through the valley, adding 
to the beauty of the scene, and carrying with it the practical benefits of irri- 
gation, without which the soil would produce nothing but vegetation 
suitable for grazing purposes. The clear, cold water swarms with trout, and 


Height of Walls, 


2,000 feet. 
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here the disciples of old Izaak Walton cannot fail to find ample room and 
verge for plying their gentle craft. 

In our journey through the valley we pass the following stations: Rock 
Creek, Allenton, Sher- 
wood, Eagle, Gypsum, 
Dotsero, Shoshone and 
Sulphur Springs. 


CANON 


OF THE 


GRAND RIVER. 


A Marvelous Gorge. 


One of the World’s 
Wonders. 





Gradually the valley 
narrows, high bluffs hem 
us in on the left, the river 
is close to the track on 
the right, and its fertile 
banks suddenly change 
into a tumbled, twisted, 
black and blasted ex- 
panse of scoria, the out- 
pouring of some ancient 
volcano of: tremendous 
activity. The few trees 
on the hither side of the 
stream are also black, an 
inheritance of fire; the 
waters under the black 
banks, and reflecting the 
blackened trees, take on 
a swarthy hue—a styg- 
ian picture! Just beyond, 
a distant glimpse of 
fertile country, and the 
clear waters of the Eagle 
are lost in the muddy 
current of the Grand, 
and a cafion greater in 
extent*and more varied 
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fore us. As the train 
speeds downward, the 


EXPLORING THE WALLS. mountains on the horizon 
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behind us seem to rise up towards the zenith as though the miracle of crea- 
tion was being repeated before our eyes. Soon, however, the distant 
mountains are shut out and only the sky above, the river and track beneath 
and the cliffs around are visible; and here begins a panorama, kaleido- 
scopic in its ever changing forms and colors, the wonder of the one who 
sees, the despair of the one who wished to tell others what he saw. 

In places the effect is that of giant Egptian art and architecture. Vast 
bastions of granite, strata on strata, rise to a stupendous height, braced 
against rock masses behind them, infinitely vaster. Suggestions of the 
Sphinx and of the pyramids can be caught in the severe and gigantic rock- 
piled structures on every hand. These are not made up of boulders, 
nor are they solid monoliths; like those in the Royal Gorge. On the con- 
trary, they are columns, bastions, buttresses, walls, pyramids, towers, 
turrets, even statues, of stratified stone, with sharp cleavage, not in the least 
weather-worn, presenting the appearance of Brobdignagian masonry — 
hence I use the phrase “rock-piied structures” advisedly and as best 
descriptive of what there exists. 

But the kaleidoscope is shaken and the rock pieces are re-arranged. 
The effect is startling. Wehave left Egypt, with her shades of gray and 
her frowning, massive and gigantic forms. Weare in a region of glowing 
colors, where the vermillion, the maroon, the green and the yellow abound 
and mingle and contrast. What strange country was the prototype of this? 
Ah! yonder is something characteristic—a terraced pyramid banded with 
brilliant and varied colors—the teocoli of the Aztecs. 

Whirling around a headland of glowing red rock, which it seems ought 
to be called “Flamingo Point,” we are in a region of ruddy color and of 
graceful forms. Minarets, from whose summits the muezzin’s call might 
readily be imagined falling upon the ears of the dwellers in this “Orient in 
the West,” spires more graceful than that of Bruges, more lofty than that 
of Trinity, towers more marvelous than Pisa’s leaning wonder, columns 
more curious than that of Vendome, splintered and airy pinnacles, infinite 
in variety, innumerable! inimitable! indescribable! 

In a moment darkness and the increased rumble of wheels; then light 
and another marvelous view. We have passed tunnel No. 1, the portcullis; 
darkness again for a moment, then the blue sky above us. We have 
entered through the postern gate; darkness for the third time—absolute, 
unmitigated blackness of darkness; this must be “the deepest dungeon 
‘neath the castle moat.” But soon again we see the blessed light, and there 
before us lies Glenwood Springs !—Colorado’s Greatest Resort. | 

Glenwood Springs is ¢#e pleasure and 
health resort of Colorado, as well as a flourishing 
and growing town. It is the county seat of Gar- 


Glenwood Springs. 


oo Lao ps he field County. The picturesque scenery of the 
Wonderful Hot Grand River, from its source midst the peaks 
Springs. . and crags of the Rockies, to its debouch into the 
Distance from Denver, megnificent waters of the bread Colorado, has 
307 mes: been the theme of able writers in prose and 
Elevation, 5,758 feet. poetry, but at no spot in its rapid march to the 


Population, 3,000. sea, do the waters of the Grand glisten and 
: ripple upon the shores of a lovelier valley than 
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at its confluence with the Roaring Fork, where are situated the springs and 
city of Glenwood. Here the sentinel ranges, which have guarded the 
stormy passage of the turbulent stream through mountain pass and precip- 
itous cafion, seem to have deployed their ranks, that they might surround 
and embrace a valley so lovely in its landscape and set in a frame of such 
scenic grandeur. The springs themselves are phenomenal, innumerable 
fountains bubbling up over an area covering both sides of the river, anc 
varying in volume from twenty to one thousand cubic inches per second. 
The principal springs on the north side of the Grand River discharge an 
immense body of water, heated in nature’s furnace to 140 degrees Fahren- 
heit, which flows in a broad stream to its outlet through an aqueduct 
recently constructed, forming a beautiful island, upon which is erected a com- 
modious and well appointed bathing house, provided with every convenience 
for sitz, plunge and vapor bathing. The waters have been found of great 
benefit to invalids, and as a result the springs are largely patronized. Aside 
from the beautiful valley selected for its site, and the attractions pre- 
sented by its wonderful springs, Glenwood City possesses many advantages 
and material resources which are destined to make it one of the most im- 
portant points on the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. The town has 
electric lights, water works, and all of the modern improvements. Glen- 
wood is well supplied with hotels. The new Hotel Colorado, completed 
and opened in June, 1893, at a cost of $350,000, is probably one of the finest 
resort hotels in the United States. It is built of Roman tiles and Colorado 
peach-blow stone and contains two hundred guest rooms and forty private 
baths, is built in Italian style,and located under the shadow of the mountains, 
with the banks of the famous Pool immediately in front of it. It is sur- 
rounded by beautiful parks and drives, and withal, is a most delightful 
place to spend a season. This beautiful hotel is owned by Mr. Walter 
Raymond of the Raymond Vacation Excursions, and all the parties man- 
aged by him spend at least a week here. The hotel is under the manage- 
ment of Mr. A. W. Bailey, formerly of Manitou, whose ability as a hotel 
manager 1s second to none in the country. There are two other hotels, 
though less pretentious, the Hotel Glenwood and the Hotel Barlow. 
Accommodations for Bathing. The bath house recently erected 
at the wonderful hot springs here, is of the most elegant design. It is built 
of red sandstone, and the walls of all rooms are of red or cream colored 
pressed brick, wainscoted with Texas pine and colored enamels. There 
are forty-four large bath rooms, in two departments, for the respective 
sexes. [each bath room has two compartments. One is lined with enamel 
and set with a porcelain tub, having bronze appliances for readily supply- 
ing hot, warm or cold, mineral water; and hot, warm or cold, fresh water, 
also showers of warm or cold water. Any desired temperature, from 45° up 
to 120° Fahrenheit can be supplied. The other compartment is furnished 
as a dressing room, and provided with a settee for reclining after the bath. 
These compartments have high ceilings and are well lighted from elevated 
windows by day, and by incandescent electric lamps at night. Light re 
freshments are served in each room by attendants summoned by electric 
bells. Massage treatment is administered in a room for that purpose. 
Besides the bath rooms, the building contains handsome sitting and smok- 
ing rooms with ypen fires, physician’s room, billiard room, coffee kitchen, 
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linen rooms, hair dressing rooms, laundry, etc. All rooms are kept supplied 
with fresh air at an equable temperature throughout the year. Every 
accessory for the luxurious and health-giving bath is provided in the build- 
ing. ‘The baths are supplied from the main spring, which yields a constant 
flow of 2,500,000 gallons per day of highly mineralized hot water, at a 
temperature of 124.2° Fahrenheit. This water is a remarkable remedial 
agent, aiding or effecting cures of scrofula, rheumatism, gout, lead poison- 
ing, diabetes, Bright’s disease, and all skin and blood diseases. The new 
bath house stands on the margin of the Mammoth Swimming Pool. 

The Bathing Pool. This is remarkable for its size and the com- 
pleteness of its conveniences. It is nearly six hundred feet in length, by 
one hundred and ten feet in width at the widest part. Its depth gradually 
increases from three and one-half feet at one end to six feet at the other. 
The walls are of red sandstone, and the bottom is paved with hard pressed 
brick. Its surface area is 43,000 square feet, or one acre; and the capacity, 
1,500,000 gallons. It is constantly supplied with mineral water from the 
main and Yampa Springs, and kept at a temperature of about 95° Fahren- 
heit. There are one hundred and thirteen dressing rooms, in separate 
departments for the sexes. These are warmed in winter, and a hooded way 
leads into the water. At night the pool is brilliantly lighted by arc electric 
lights. Bathing suits are supplied at a’ moderate charge. Thousands who 
have tried bathing in the pool pronounce it the most delightful of baths. 
The exercise which it admits of while bathing is deemed especially bene- 
ficial to many kinds of invalids. : 

The Vapor Caves. A remarkable feature of these springs are .the 
vapor caves—natural openings in the rocks to which the steam from the 
hot springs obtains access. In one of these natural caves the company has ° 
erected a unique vapor bath house with ample dressing rooms, a number of 
private vapor rooms, shower bath room, etc., all lighted by electric lights, 
affording vapor baths in either cave or private rooms at a temperature of 
105° to 110° Fahrenheit. These baths are not only a luxury to those who 
are well, but are especially recommended by physicians for a number. of 
serious ailments. 

Aspen Branch. Extending from Glenwood Springs in a southerly 
direction is the branch of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad to Aspen, and 
its wonderful mines. he following points are on this line. 

Carbondale. Situated at the confluence of Rock Creek and Roaring 
Fork, twelve miles south of Glenwood Springs. ‘This is the proposed point 
for coking ovens and blast furnace to be erected by the Colorado Fuel & 
Tron Company. (Population, 500. Distance from Denver, 379 miles. Ele- 
vation, 6,181 feet.) 

The Elk Mountain Railway, starting at Carbondale, where it 
connects with the Aspen branch of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, runs 
up the valley of Rock Creek, in a southerly direction, for about twenty-two 
miles, and then in nearly an easterly line to Robinson's Lake, thirty miles 
from Carbondale. ‘The line will be constructed from) Robinson's Lake to 
the mines in the vicinity of Crystal, in the near future, making a distance 
of thirty-five miles from Carbondale. 

Avalanche Creek ‘Twelve miles from Carbondale. This will be 
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the shipping point for silver and iron ores located six to eight miles up 
Avalanche Creek. 

Penny’s Hot Springs. Fourteen miles south of Carbondale, on 
Rock Creek. These springs are said to be equal to those of Glenwood in 
healing and restorative power. 

Coal Basin. Nineteen miles from Carbondale. At this station all 
the coal from Coal Basin will be received. This is the largest and finest 
body of coking coal in Colorado, and is largely controlled by the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company. Extensive coking ovens will be erected at this point. 

Prospect. Twenty-one miles from Carbondale. At or near this 
point will be located the coal breaker and extensive plant of the Pacific 
Coal & Coke Company, who own the extensive anthracite coal fields of 
Chair Mountain. This company is preparing to ship five hundred tons of 
anthracite coal per day. This coal is said to be equal to the best red ash 
coal of Pennsylvania. | 

Robinson’s Lake. Thirty miles from Carbondale. At this point 
are located the finest marble and slate quarries west of the Missouri River. 
Yule Creek joins Rock Creek here, and all the valuable silver ores of that 
district will be loaded here. 

Crystal. This isan old mining camp and is thirty-five miles south- 
east from Carbondale, on the head waters of Rock Creek. In the vicinity 
of this camp are located nearly one hundred and fifty patented silver mines. 
It is estimated that the output from this district will be one hundred tons 
per day. 

Scenic Attraction. The line passes the base of Sopris Mountain 
and Chair Mountain, and terminates in the great elbow of the Elk Moun- 
tains at Crystal. No finer scenery can be found in the West. In a ride of 
two hours the tourist can be transported from the beautiful valley of Roar- 
ing Fork nearly to the summit of the Elk Mountain Range, and car view 
nearly all the prominent peaks from Mount Massive west. 

Returning to Carbondale, the stations on the main line to Aspen are as 
follows: Emma, Snow Mass and Woody Creek. 

Aspen, the county seat of Pitkin County, is 
ASPEN. located in one of the most noted mining regions 
of Colorado, seventy-five miles northwest from 
Buena Vista, and is the terminus of the Aspen 
ia i a branch of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 
The valleys of the Roaring Fork River and its 

confluents, Castle, Hunter’s and Maroon Creeks, 
Elevation, 7,874 feet. are especially fitted for agriculture, and the hills 
Distance from Denver, and mesas adjacent form a fine range for stock, 
as smAles: which in addition to the mining interests will 
surely make Aspen one of the most prosperous 
cities in the State. Stores and shops of all kinds, carrying large lines of 
goods, are abundant, and the business done here would do credit to a town 
boasting five times its present population. ‘The good faith of the people is 
manifested by the character of the buildings they have erected. It is a 
town of beautiful homes, and has most excellent society. All the principal 
religious denominations have suitable houses of worship, and the public 
schools are of an excellent order. The hotels are good, there is a fine 
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opera house, and the town is supplied with pure water from Castle Creek. 
An electric light plant illuminates the principal places of business as well 
as the streets. The climate is delicious and especially beneficial in all 
pulmonary complaints. Aspen is a garden town, and displays many beau- 
tiful lawns, sprinkled and beautified by flowers. 

The main industry of Pitkin County, of which Aspen is the county seat, 
is mining. The town is situated upon the great zone or belt which passes 
through the country in a northeasterly and southwesterly course, and has 
tributary territory for from twenty to thirty miles each way. The ores are 
of good grade and are found in remarkably large deposits. The Great 
Central lead, with its spurs and lateral feeders, resembles a river with many 
branches. Silver and lead 
are the principal min- 
eral products, although 
gold has been found and 
profitably worked at In- 
dependence, in the east- 
ern part of the county, 
and the [Iron ores at 
Cooper’s Camp, in the 
southwestern part, are 
found in immense de- 
posits, and are of the 
very finest quality. Build- 
ing stone is found, and 
the rock is unsurpassed 
in texture or color, and 
the surrounding hills 
will be great producers 
for outside markets. 
Some coal is found in 
Pitkin County, but not 
in extensive measures as 
in Garfield, the great coal 
county of the United 
States, which adjoins up- 
on the north. There is 
no territory of similar 
area with richer or more 
varied products than Pit- 
kin County. The scenery 
around this thriving city 
is wonderfully varied and 
beautiful. Situated in the 
heart of the mountains, 
and surrounded by the 
most wonderful works of 
nature, Aspen will always 
be an attractive place to 
the tourist and the lover 
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of the grand and marvelous. Hunting and fishing are found here in their 
perfection. Nature seems to have made Aspen her favorite child, and has 
poured out at her feet all the rich gifts of her cornucopia. (Population, 
11,000. Distance from Denver, 408 miles. Elevation, 7,874 feet.) 

Returning to Glenwood Springs, we cross to the western bank of the 
river, and resume our journey towards the Occident, down the beautiful 
valley of the Grand. 

New Castle. Here are located extensive coal mines and coking 
ovens of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. (Distance from Denver, 379 
miles. Population, 1,500. Elevation, 5,560 feet.) 

Rifle. The debarking point for Meeker and other points reached by 
stage lines. Excellent hunting and fishing grounds surround Rifle in all 
directions. Elk, deer, bear, trout and all kinds of game are in abundance. 
(Distance from Denver, 393 miles. Population, 200. Elevation, 5,500 feet.) 

The Grand Valley is noted for its agricultural resources, being 
one of the most prolific producing portions of the state. All manner of 
vrains are raised in great abundance, and the fruits, especially peaches, 
grown in this valley are unsurpassed. The principal railroad points are 
Parachute and DeBeque. 

In the Valley of the Grand River, and sur- 
rounded by a fertile and well watered country, 
‘Grand Junction is the leading city of western 
eae a pivee¥ aleys - Colorado. An extensive system of irrigating 
Junction of Grand and ditches has been established, and all the land 
SERN es under these ditches taken up, and most of it 
Population, 4,000. cultivated. The comparatively low altitude of 
Distance from Denver, this valley (it being the lowest among the Rocky 
450 miles, via Standard | Mountains with but one exception in Utah) 
auge Line; 425 miles . ; ; : 
via Narrow Gauge Line. | makes it especially adapted to the cultivation 
of fruit. Peaches, grapes, apricots, pears and 
small fruits flourish here in great luxuriance, 
and most of the farmers have planted orchards 
and vineyards of greater or less extent. The 
usual farm products thrive in the valley, and large crops can be counted on 
with the greatest confidence. Grand Junction is the county seat of Mesa 
County, and has business and public buildings of a substantial character. 
Shade trees have been planted on each side of the streets, giving the town 
a most pleasing and attractive appearance. There is one thing sure about 
the Grand River Valley, and that is, it will never want for water; and with 
plenty of water for irrigation secured, the future prosperity of the valley 
and the consequent growth of Grand Junction are both assured. Back in 
the hills great herds are pastured, and extensive coal mines and large 
natural gas wells add to the many resources of this thriving city. 

Grand Junction is well named, for here is the converging point of the 
standard and narrow-gauge lines of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
with the Rio Grande Western line for Ogden, Salt Lake and the Pacific 
Coast, as well as the confluence of the twe largest rivers in Colorado, the 
Gunnison and the Grand. 

Fruita is the next station to the west, and while the town does not 
appear to amount to a great deal, yet the experiment which is being carried 
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GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO, 


on here is of interest to all. The experiment to which reference has been 
made is that of fruit culture, the effort being to prove this valley as well 
fitted for this purpose as Utah. So far the experiments have been success- 
ful. (Population, 1oo. Distance from Denver, 436 miles. Elevation, 4,523 feet.) 

The Colorado Desert. Fora stretch of about two hundred and 
fifty miles beyond Fruita no agricultural country will be seen—over one 
hundred miles of this, in fact, is known as the “Colorado Desert.” But well 
informed people assert that all this desert needs to be made fertile is 
irrigation. Water can be got on this land from the Grand River, and per- 
haps before another decade has passed awav the “Colorado Desert” will 
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be ranked with that geographical myth of twenty years ago, “The Great 
American Desert.” 

The Book Cliffs. The intervening space of one hundred miles 
between the Grand River and the Green would be monotonous were it not 
for the glimpses one obtains, to the left, of the snow-crowned San Rafael 
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and Sierra La Sal Mountains, and the constant presence, to the right, of the 
multiform and varicolored Book Cliffs. These Cliffs are the northern shore 
of what in former ages must have been a great inland sea, across whose 
basin the railroad runs. They vary in altitude from seven thousand to nine 
thousand feet and divide the waters of the Grand River from those of the 
White, extending two hundred miles from east to west. There are no 
Stations of any importance between Grand Junction and Green River, the 
train pausing in transit only for water. 


Green River. This is an eating station, on the west bank of the 
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Green River, and on alighting from the cars the traveler is astonished at 
the elegance of the hotel and the beauty of its surroundings, situated, as it 
is, away out on the edge of the desert. A handsome lawn of shaven grass 
surrounds the hotel, ornamented with trees, shrubs and flowers. All the mod- 
ern conveniences are to be found within, even to the latest style of electric 
light, and one of the best meals to be found on the entire journey is here set 
before the traveler. The hotel buildings are owned by the railroad com- 
pany, and no pains have been spared to make everything first class. Green 
River is a shipping point of considerable importance for stock. From 
Green Rivera stage line runs to the new gold discoveries in the Henry 
Mountains to the south. (Population, nominal. Distance from Denver, 531 
miles. Elevation, 4,069 feet.) 

Grand Canon of the Colorado. From the bridge across Green 
River the traveler, can, if the day is clear, catch a glimpse of the rugged walls 
of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, scarcely fifty miles to the southward. 

Climbing the Wasatch Range. From Green River to Soldier 
Summit, a distance of ninety-nine miles, the grade is a constant ascent, the 
scenery growing wilder and more varied as the advance is made. The 
road extends to the northward, and, after passing Sphinx, Desert Switch 
and Cliff Siding, unimportant side tracks, reaches Lower Crossing, twenty- 
five miles from Green River. 

Lower Crossing is situated on Price River in the midst of interest- 
ing scenery. Stock raising is tributary to the town. (Population nominal. 
Distance from Denver, 556 miles. Elevation, 4,630 feet.) 

Price. Situated on the south fork of the Price River, the town hasa 
very fertile valley, though of limited extent, surrounding it. What arable 
land there is has been carefully utilized, and large crops of potatoes, alfalfa, 
oats and vegetables are raised here, through the aid of irrigation. There 
are mines of asphaltum to the northward, which are worked extensively, 
and the product shipped to the east. Price is also an important shipping 
point for cattle and sheep. The scenery here is very attractive, and the 
hunting and fishing are excellent. (Population, Ioo. Distance from Den- 
ver, 595 miles. Elevation, 5,547 feet.) 

Fort Du Chesne. Eighty miles to the northward from Price, on 
the Uintah and Uncompahgre Indian reservation, is Fort Du Chesne, the 
Government post, supplies for which are forwarded from Price. Fort Du 
Chesne, has four companies of infantry and two of cavalry, numbering in 
ail three hundred men. There are 4,000,000 acres in the reservation, all of 
which are at the service of only 2,500 Indians. 

Helper. End of the railroad divisions and dining station. (Popula- 
tion, 500. Elevation, 6,000 feet.) 

Eleven miles beyond Price station the 
train enters the famous portals of Castle Gate, 
CASTLE GATE. which stand at the entrance of the Price River 
Cafion. Castle Gate is similar in many re- 
spects to the gateway in the Garden of Gods. 
Price River Canon. The two huge pillars, or ledges of rock com- 

Height, 500 feet. posing it, are offshoots of the cliffs behind. 
They are of different heights, one measuring 
five hundred, and the ather four hundred and 
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fifty feet, from top to pase. They are richly dyed with red, and the firs and 
pines growing about them, but reaching only to their lower strata, render 
this coloring more noticeable and beautiful. Between the two sharp pro- 
montories, which are separated only by a narrow space, the river and the 
railway both run, one pressing closely against the other. The stream leaps 
over a rocky bed, and its banks are lined with tangled brush. Once past 
the gate, and looking back, the bold headlands forming it have a new and 
more attractive beauty. They are higher and more massive, it seems, than 
when we were in their shadow. No other pinnacles approach them in size or 
majesty. They are landmarks up and down the cafion, their lofty tops catch- 
ing the eye before their bases are discovered. It was down Price River 
Cafion, and past Castle Gate, that Albert Sidney Johnston marched his army 
home from Utah. For miles now, and until the mountains are crossed, the 
route chosen by the General is closely followed. The gateway ishardly lost 
to view by a turn in the cafion before we were scaling the wooded heights. 
The river is never lost sight of. The cliffs which hem us in are filled with 
curious forms. Now there is seen a mighty castle, with moats and towers, 
loopholes and wall; now a gigantic head appears. At times side cafions, 
smaller than the one we are in, lead to verdant heights beyond, where game 
of every variety abounds. 

Kyune. Large stone quarries are worked here. (Distance from 
Denver, 614 miles.) 

Pleasant Valley Junction. This little town is situated in the 
midst of rich and extensive coal measures. A branch road runs to the 
coal mines a distance of about twenty miles to the southward. The coal.is 
valuable for coking, and is used in the various smelters of the territory. 
(Population, 200. Distance from Denver, 620 miles. Elevation, 7,177 feet.) 

Coal Branch, From Pleasant Valley Junction the Coal Branch 
extends to Mud Creek, a distance of 20 miles. The intervening stations are 
Hale, Schofield and Coal Mine. The chief business of the road is the 
transportation of coal, which is mined extensively here. 

Soldier Summit. Here we are on the highest railroad point on the 
Wasatch Range. Good pasturage covers the mountain tops, and great 
herds of cattle, horses and sheep graze here among the sage brush. The 
scenery here is wild and picturesque, and the view is wide, embracing a 
great sweep of serrated mountain summits. (Population, nominal. Dis- 
tance from Denver, 627 miles. Elevation, 7,465 feet.) From this point the 
descent is made to the Utah Valley. 

Red Narrows. Here the cliffs rise on each side of the track, 
assuming fantastic forms, and glowing with varied colors, among which red 
is predominant; hence, the name. 

Thistle Junction. This is the junction point of the main line 
and the San Pete Valley branch extending to Salina. (Population, 500. 
Elevation, 5,043 feet. Distance from Denver, 652 miles.) 

The San Pete Valley Branch of the Rio Grande Western starts 
toward the vast mines and quarries, grain fields and fruit gardens that lie 
toward the south from Thistle. Glance for a moment down this branch line. 
Two miles from Thistle is Asphaltum station, where there is a bed of nearly 
pure asphaltum, covering a square mile, and from eight to fourteen feet 
thick. Six miles further, and at Nebo a view is caught of Mount Nebo, one 
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of the tallest and grandest peaks in Utah, snow-capped all the year. About 
a mile below Nebo the road enters the Indian Reservation, and six miles 
onward is Indianola, around which cluster the adobe houses and tepees of 
a branch of the great Ute tribe, whence Utah has its name. They doa little 
farming and stock-raising, and a good deal of hunting and fishing, and, all 
things considered, are generally doing well. Whirling on through twenty 
miles of pastures and farms, past Hilltop and Milburn, at Fairview a glor- 
lous view of the San Pete Valley, “the granary of Utah,” bursts upon the 
enchanted eye. The whole country for fifty miles is a mingling of field and 
garden. Only two miles more, and the train sweeps into Mount Pleasant, 
nestled in peach and apricot, apple, pear and plum trees, all bowed down 
with their loads of fruit. The town stands at the foot of the mountain on 
a commanding site. It has about 3,000 population, a flouring-mill and 
planing mill, and is the seat of Wasatch Academy, a Presbyterian school 
of some repute. Five miles in twelve minutes, and Spring City is passed, 
with great masses of snow-crowned mountains east and southeast of it, and, 
in ten miles more, Ephraim’s bowers of fruit and shade are entered. In a 
population of 2,200, there are 800 school children; besides all those too 
young for schooling. A new depot, new hotel and many other new build- 
ings tell the story of prosperity. : 

A dash of six miles onward, and Manti is reached, with 2,300 people, 
and hardly a poor man among them. Here, at the top of four lofty terraces 
hewn from the mountain side, stands the magnificent Mormon temple, 
which has cost $2,500,000, and is only second to the one in Salt Lake, City. 
It is nearly two hundred feet long, one hundred wide and one hundred high, 
with massive towers at each end rising one hundred and seventy-five feet in 
the air. It 1s built of snow-white oolite, quarried out of the site on which it 
stands, and the whole workmanship is exquisite. It can be plainly seen for 
forty miles up and down the valley. <A hot spring, on the edge of the town, 
pours out a hundred cubic feet a minute of water gifted with remarkable 
medicinal qualities. Just below Manti are the strange “Saleratus Beds,” 
where for two miles or more the road runs through vast deposits of soda 
pure enough for cooking purposes. 

The train rushes on through a continuous succession of grain fields and 
orchards. Sterling, Gunnison and Willow Creek are passed, the Sevier 
Valley is entered, and the locomotive screams its greeting to Salina, the 
present terminus of the branch. Just back of the town are mountains of 
reek salt, much of it as clear as crystal, and absolutely pure. Millions on 
mitlions of tons of it can be blasted out as cheap as dirt. About a mile 
south of these mountainous monuments to the memory of Lot’s wife is a 
mountain of almost pure gypsum, and there is a kaolin enough to furnish 
all the potteries and candy-makers of the world. The whole region abounds 
witn game and fish. Returning again to the main line we find that the 

Spanish Fork Canon is charmingly picturesque, and a_ spot 
which would delight the artist. It is characterized by fresh foliage, soft 
contours, charming contrasts, and sparkling waters. Emerging from the 
cafion the traveler realizes that one stage of his mountain journey has been 
achieved, and before him lies one of the most fertile valleys in the world. 

Utah Valley. This favored spot presents the appearance of a well- 
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cultivated park. It has an Arcadian beauty, and resembles the vales of 
Scotland. In the centre rests Utah Lake, where 


‘*. .. the stars and mountains view 
The stllness of their aspect in each trace 
Its clear depth yields of their far height and hue.” 


A little back from the lake stand the towns of Provo and Springville, 
shaded by the near peaks of the range. Utah Valley possesses a fertile 
soil, a delightful climate, and is one of the best farming sections of Utah. 
Fruit trees and grape vines grow as readily as hay and cereals. Eastward 
the oblong-shaped basin is shut in by the Wasatch Mountains; and on the 
west In the Oquirrh Range. Northward are low hills, or mesas, crossing 
the valley and separating it from that of the Great Salt Lake; while in the 
south, the east and west ranges approach each other and form blue-tinted 
walls of uneven shape. To the left of this barrier Mount Nebo, highest 
and grandest of the Utah peaks, rises majestically above all surroundings, 
Its summit sparkles with snow, its lower slopes are wooded and soft, while 
from it, and extending north and south, run vast, broken, vari-colored con- 
freres. The valley is like a well-kept garden; farm joins farm; crystal 
streams water it; and scattered about in rich profusion are long lines of 
fruit trees, amid which are trim, white houses. All these evidences of 
prosperity testify to the virtues of industry, frugality and perseverance, 
which no one can deny are possessed by the Mormon farmers. 

Spanish Fork. This is the first town in Utah Valley that the west- 
bound tourist enters. It is situated on the Spanish Fork River, and is a 
most pleasant rural village. Fruit and shade trees abound. Agricultural, 
horticultural, and pastoral industries are pursued by the inhabitants. Vine. 
yards flourish, wine is made, dairy products are a specialty, and the cereals 
and all kinds of vegetables are cultivated. (Population, 2,500. Distance 
from Denver, 664 miles. Ilevation, 4,721 feet.) 

Spripgville. This is another typical Mormon town. It is only four 
miles from Spanish Fork, and naturally possesses similar characteristics. 
The town derives its name from the fact that a strong hot spring pours its 
waters into a stream just above the town, in Hobble Cafion. The water 
does not freeze in winter, and thus a flouring mill run by it 1s enabled to 
work the year round. (Population, 2,500. Distance from Denver, 667 
miles. Elevation, 4,565 feet.) 

Tintic Branch -extends southward from Springville, on through 
Payson and Goshen, a region rich in all agricultural productions. West of 
Goshen, the branch line enters Pifion Cafion, and runs for ten miles through 
as wild and rugged scenes as can be found in all this region of scenic 
wonders. The track through the cafion is a dizzy puzzle in engineering. 
It winds and climbs, twists, turns and wriggles, and at last absolutely 
crosses itself backward and forward, tying itself into a loop like a double 
bow-knot. There are but two similar track tangles in the United States, 
one in California and the other in Colorado. Out of this cafion labyrinth, 
the line emerges at Silver City in the far-famed Tintic mining-camp; and 
just on beyond that, will doubtless ere long rush its iron-horse into the 
newly discovered Deep Creek bonanza region, whose richness ts now attract- 
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This pretty little city belongs to the best 
type of Mormon towns, and a description of it 
PROVO. will serve to give the reader a good idea of the 
characteristics of all the towns built by the Mor- 
mons. The dwellings, as a rule, are comfortable, 
but not imposing in appearance. Many of them 
are constructed of adobe or sun-dried bricks, and 
Distance from Denver, all are situated in lots of generous proportions 

672 miles. . and surrounded by ornamental and fruit trees. 
Water for irrigating purposes flows down each 
side of the streets, and shade trees in abundance 
and of luxuriant growth render the walks cool 
and inviting. Gardens filled with fruits, flowers and vegetables are the 
rule, and a quiet, peaceful, industrious semi-rural life is the good fortune of 
the residents here. The town is eminently fitted for a health and pleasure 
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resort, and has also great advantages as a manufacturing centre. The 
Timpanogas River furnishes unexcelled water power, while inexhaustible 
supplics of artesian water are to be found at a depth of from forty to two 
hundred feet. The city has, in fact, the finest water supply of any in Utah 
Territory. Provo has a fine public school system and is the seat of th2 
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Brignam Young Academy, which was amply endowed by the first President 
of the Mormon Church, from whom the school takes its name. Its churches 
and public buildings, including an opera house, are a credit to its people, 
who are of a literary taste and inclined to liberality of thought. Utah Lake, 
a fine body of fresh water, lies to the southwest, and to the north and east 
are the Wasatch Mountains. Farming, horticulture and the raising of 
cattle and sheep are tributary industries, while in the town are large saw 
mills, flouring mills and woolen mills, the most extensive in Utah. 

Utah Lake. Mention has already been made of this beautiful body 
of water, but the statistical traveler may want to know something more 
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definite about its dimensions. The lake is thirty miles long, six miles wide, 
and is fed by the American Fork, Spanish Fork and Provo Rivers, and 
Salt, Peteetweet and Hobble Creeks. Its outlet is the Jordan River which, 
flowing northward, empties into Great Salt Lake. There are plenty of fish 
in Utah Lake, chiefly trout and mullet. 

American Fork. On the western extremity of Utah Lake, is 
American Fork, a thriving town beautifully situated and embowered in 
trees. Agricultural and pastoral industries are tributary to its prosperity. 
(Population, 1,800. Distance from Denver, 685 miles. Elevation, 4,567 
feet.) 
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Lehi. Three miles from American Fork is Lehi, another thriving 
town also on Utah Lake. Fruit and shade trees abound and make the 
town a place of sylvan beauty. The same industries thrive here as in the 
sister town mentioned above. (Population, 3,000. Distance from Denver, 
688 miles. Elevation, 4,544 feet.) ; 

Bingham Junction. This station is at the junction of the Bing: 
ham and Alta branches of the road, and, therefore, is quite a bustling place 
in the way of railroad business, though it has but a nominal population. 
(Distance from Denver, 706 miles. Elevation, 4,366 feet.) 

Bingham Branch. This branch extends southwest to Bingham, a 
distance of sixteen miles. The intervening stations are Revere, Lead Mine 
and Terra Cotta. 

Bingham. The town may almost be classed as a suburb of Sait 
Lake City, as it is less than an hour’s ride from the capital of Utah Territory. 
The main industry of the surrounding population is mining. (Population, 
goo. Distance from Denver, 724 miles. Elevation, 4,375 feet.) 

Alta Branch. This branch extends to the northward from Bing- 
ham Junction to Alta, a distance of thirty-five miles, The intermediate 
stations are Sandy and Wasatch. The line passes through the Little 
Cottonwood Cafion e route. 

Alta. This isa mining town known all round the world. The place 
is not only entertaining in itself, but in its neighborhood are a large number 
of easily accessible gorges, lakes and hilltops full of artistic material and 
of trout fishing ; or, if the tourist goes late in the season, of good shooting 
and ample opportunity for dangerous adventures in mountaineering. The 
Little Cottonwood cafion is one of those great crevices between the peaks 
of the Wasatch Range, plainly visible from Salt Lake City, and dis- 
tinguished by its white walls, which, when wet with the morning dews, gleam 
like monstrous mirrors as the sunlight reaches them from over the top of 
the range. 

The River Jordan, After the valley cf Utah Lake has been left 
behind, e2 route to Salt Lake City, on the left of the track is seen a small 
river of yellow water meandering through the sage brush and volcanic 
scoria. The river is the Jordan, so called because it connects the Utah 
with the Great Salt Lake, as its namesake does Galilee and the Dead Sea. 
In July, 1847, Brigham Young stood on En- 
SALT LAKE CITY.] sign Peak, the “ Mount of Prophesy,” and an- 

nounced to his followers that down in the valley 
below should be founded the new “City of 
Zion,” the future home of the Latter Day Saints. 
Up to 1871 the original settlers virtually lived 
apart from the rest of the world. This was 
owing to the religious views of the Mormons, 
which made them a peculiar and isolated peo- 
- ple. To mining is due the first incursion of 
Gentile population, which population has steadily increased, until at present 
the community of Salt Lake City differs but little from any other in its 
social, business or religious aspect, except that it possesses, in addition to 
the accepted religious associations which exist elsewhere, one which differs 
from all others. ‘The city is situated at the base of the Wasatch Mountains, 
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Elevation, 4,228 feet. 


Distance from Denver, 
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which are a part of the great Continental Range dividing the Far West 
from the plains which extend from the base of the Rockies to the 
Missouri River. The finest residence portion of the cify occupies the 
mountain bench, once the shore of a great inland sea, from which, ages 
ago, the waters receded until they settled in the basin of the Great Salt 
Lake, distant eighteen miles from the water marks yet plainly to be 
seen above the city. The location is such as to command a view of 
the entire valley, both ranges of mountains, and the southern portion 
of the lake. The streets are one hundred and thirty-two feet wide and 
bordered on each side with long rows of shade trees. Streams of pure 
water are conducted in ditches along both sides of all the streets. The busi- 
ness sections are well built, and the business streets are paved. One of 
the largest business enterprises of the city is the Codperative Establishment. 
For convenience it is universally called the “Co-op.”; its title in full is the 
“ Zion’s Codperative Mercantile Institution.” It has a central building tor 
headquarters and branches throughout the city and Territory. Whenever 
one sees a building with the mystic initials “Z.C. M. I.” on its sign, one 
may know it isa branch of the great “Co-op.” The headquarters of this 
institution are of brick, three hundred and eighteeen by fifty-three feet 
in size, three stories high, and built overa large cellar. This building is 
crowded with merchandise of every description, and does an extensive 
wholesale and retail business. ‘Temple Square” is a great attraction for 
the tourist. Here are situated the Mormon Temple, Tabernacle and 
Assembly Hall. The Tabernacle is immense in its proportions, the roof 
resembling an upturned boat, and is visible from nearly every part of the 
city. The Temple is, with the single exception of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in New York, the grandest and costliest ecclesiastical structure in this 
country. It was begun in 1853, completed in 1893 and cost nearly $6,000,000. 
It is two hundred feet long, a hundred feet wide, and a hundred feet high, 
with four towers, one at each corner, two hundred and twenty feet in height. 
The walls are ten feet thick, and the massiveness and solidity of its con- 
struction insure its defiance of the ravages of time for ages to come. It is 
built wholly of snow-white granite from the Cottonwood Cafion; and, 
standing on one of the loftiest points in the city, can be seen for fifty 
miles up and down the valley. Near by is the Bee Hive, once the home of 
Brigham Young and opposite the house of President Taylor. The Hot 
Springs of Salt Lake are highly medicinal, and the large baths are 
resorted to for many ailments. Within a short radius of the city the 
attractions are varied and numerous. Fort Douglas, the Lake, Emigration 
City, Bingham, Little and Big Cottonwood Cafions are easily reached. 
From Ensign Peak a panoramic view of the surrounding country is had. 
One may look from it down the greater part of Utah’s length, while near at 
hand lie the city and lake. The Fort is also a popular resort, and not only 
commands an extensive view, but affords excellent opportunities of study- 
ing garrison life. ‘The rides, drives and rambles are innumerable. Every 
taste is catered to. For those who love grandeur, there are the mountains, 
with their narrow trails, secluded parks, wild cafions and deep gorges; for 
those preferring gentler aspects, the valley, glowing with freshness, affords 
continual pleasure ; for those craving the mysterious, there is the lake, large, 
silent and strange. The hotels are excellent, the climate unexcelled, and 
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days may be passed delightfully in exploring and in studying the wealth of 
vitractions. There are theatres, reading rooms, good horses, perfect order 
and universal cleanliness. Many of the private houses are palatial, and 
altogether the city is one of rare beauty and interest. 

As farascan be learned, the first mention 
in history of the Great Salt Lake was by the 
Great Salt Lake. | Baron La Houtan, in 1689, who gathered from 
the Western Indians some vague notions of its 
existence. Capt. Bonneville sent a party from 
Green River in 1833 to make its circuit, but they 
Mean Depth, 20 feet. seem to have given up the enterprise on reach- 
Specific Gravity, 1.107. ing the desert on the northwest, on which they 
lost their way, and after weeks of aimless 
wandering found themselves in Lower California. 
To General John C. Fremont must be given the 
credit of first navigating its waters. In 1842, on 
his way to Oregon, General Fremont pushed out from the mouth of Webber 
River, in a rubber boat, for the nearest island. He found it to be a desolate 
rock, fourteen miles in circumference and named it Disappointment Island. 
Captain Stansbury, on a subsequent visit, re-named it Fremont’s Island, 
which name is retained. In 1850 Captain Stansbury spent three months in 
making a detailed survey of the Lake, its shores and islands. In brief, he 
found the west shore a salt-encrusted desert; the north shore composed of 
wide salt marshes, overflowed under steady winds from the south; the east 
shore possessed good, irrigable lands; the south shore was set with moun- 
tain ranges standing endways towards the lake, with the grassy valleys, 
Spring, Toelle and Jordan, intervening. The principal islands are Ante- 
lope and Stansbury, rocky ridges ranging north and south, rising abruptly 
from the water to a height of three thousand feet. Antelope is the nearest 
to Salt Lake City, and is sixteen miles long. Stansbury is twenty miles to 
the westward and is twelve miles in length. Both have springs of fresh 
water and good range for the stock, with which they are now covered. 
Of minor islands there are Fremont, Carrington, Gunnison, Dolphin, Mud, 
Egg and Hat, besides several small insular promontories without names. 
The first white man’s boat to navigate the lake was probably that of Fre- 
mont; Captain Stansbury came next with his exploring boat curiously 
named the “Salicornia”; next in order were the Walker brothers, mer- 
chants of Salt Lake City, who sailed for some years a lonesome pleasure 
yacht. ‘There is now a considerable yachting fleet, which is yearly growing 
in size. The lake covers an area of 2,500 square miles. Its mean depth 
does not probably exceed twenty feet, while the deepest place between 
Antelope and Stansbury is 60 feet. These two principal islands used to be 
accessible from the shore by wagon, but now boats must be used. From 
1847 to 1856 the lake gradually filled five or six feet, and then slowly sub- 
sided to its old level. In 1863 it began to fill again, and in four or five years 
reached a point considerably higher than its present level, perhaps four or 
five feet. In the year 1875 a pillar was set up at Black Rock, by which to 
measure the rise and fall, resembling a tide, but having no ascertained time. 
It is very slight compared what it formerly was. Professor Gilbert of the 
Geological Survey, says that twice within recent geological time it has risen 


Area, 2,500 square 
miles. 


Length, 126 miles. 


Breadth, 45 miles. 
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nearly a thousand feet higher than its present stage, and, of course, covered 
vastly more ground. He calls that lake after Captain Bonneville, the origi- 
nal explorer of these regions, and whom Irving has immortalized, Lake 
Bonneville. Causes which learned men assign as producing what they call 
a glacial period might easily fill the lake until it extended nearly the whole 
length of Utah. During the last high stage, Professor Gilbert says there were 
active volcanoes init. It 1s generally agreed that its first outbreak was via 
Marsh Creek, and the Portneuf into the Snake. At the present height of 
that channel (where the Utah and Northern passes out of Cache Valley) it 
remained a long time stationary and then seems to have receded rapidly to 
a second stationary point, and so on down toits present stage. There is one 
very heavy beach-mark on all the hills surrounding its extended area and on 
the hills, which were then islands, and a curious thing is the fact that this 
beach-mark varies in altitude from one hundred to three hundred feet, 
showing that the earth in this valley is still far from having reached a 
stable equilibrium. 

The most mysterious thing about this inland sea, aside from its salt- 
ness, is the fact that it has no known outlet. A great number of fresh 
water streams pour into the lake from all sides, yet the water remains salt 
and the lake does not overflow. The saline or solid matter held in solution 
by the water varies as the lake rises and subsides. In 1842 Fremont 
obtained “fourteen pints of very white salt” from five gallons of the water 
evaporated over a camp fire. The salt was also very pure, assaying 97.80 
fine. In 1850 Dr. L. D. Gale analyzed a sample of it which yielded 20 per 
cent. of pure common salt, and about 2 per cent. of foreign salts, chlorides 
of lime and magnesia. Sergeant Smart, U. S. A., analyzed a sample in 
1877, and found an imperial gallon to contain nearly 24% ounces of saline 
matter, amounting to fourteen per cent., as follows: 





Common salt -------------- 11.735 It compares with other saline 

Lime carbonate------------ 016 | waters about as follows: 

Lime Sulpiatesestcc.c cscs .07 3 

Epsom: ‘Salt. sctse essences 1.123 

Chloride of magnesia ------ 843 Water. Solid. 
: get Atlantic Ocean---- 96.5 ---- 3.5 

Percentage of solids-------- 13700? || na ieee nGAn occ 66.2 ---. 38 

Wis eae naeieeainere aes 60.210 | “lead Sea_--- ---- = 96. ssa BA. 

bai Great Salt Lake--- 86.2 ---- 13.8 


One hundred grains of the dry 


solid matter contained: as 
And in specific gravity, distilled 





Common salt -------------- 85.089 , 
lime carbonate------------ 117 | Water being unity: 
Lime: sulphat€ 2222222225 531 
EPSOMWSalt 222 asocuhsedac: - -Oc45 
Chloride of magnesia- --- --- 6.118: || Oceat Water ccewececetscuss 1.026 
Dead Cd. 255 Eoanete teddies 1.116 
100 Great Salt Lake.cecscsocccc 1.107 


The solid matter in the water varies between spring and fall, between 
dry and wet seasons, and also between different parts of the lake, for nearly 
all the fresh water is received from the Wasatch on the east. It is the 
opinion of salt makers that an average of the lake at its present stage 
would show the presence of 17 per cent. of solid matter. 
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Salt Lake has become a fashionable bathing resort. In the long sunny 
days of June, July, August and September, the water becomes deliciously 
warm, much warmer in fact than the ocean, and this pleasant temperature is 
reached a month earlier and remains a month later. The water is so dense 
that one is sustained without effort, and vigorous constitutions experience 
no inconvenience from remaining in it a long time: A more delightful and 
healthy exercise than buffeting its waves when it is a little rough can 
hardly be imagined. There is a magnificent bathing resort on the Lake, 
near Salt Lake City. 
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Saltair. The Rio Grande Western Railroad has opened a new 
bathing resort at Saltair, on the Great Salt Lake, about eighteen miles from 
the city. During the season bathing trains are run almost hourly from Salt 
Lake City to Saltair. These trains enable all overland passengers stopping 
off at Salt Lake City to have a bath in the great deid sea. Here is located 
the finest bathing pavillion on the continent, each of the elegant bath-rooms 
is fitted with shower-bath, stationary water-bowls, mirrors, chairs, incan- 
descent electric lights, etc., making Saltair one of the most attractive water- 
ing places on the continent. There is a first-class restaurant ; careful male 
and female attendants and a silver-cornet band furnishes music day and 
evening. Prof. John Muir, the celebrated scientist and litterateur, speaks as 
follows concerning a bath in the Great Salt Lake: 

“Since the completion of the trans-continental railways this magnifi- 
cent lake in the heart of the continent has become as accessible as any water- 
ing-place on either coast, and I am sure that thousands of travelers, sick 
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and well, would throng to its shores every summer were its merits but half 
known. Saltair is only a few minute’s ride from the city and has good hotel 
accommodations and then besides the bracing waters, the climate is 
delightful. The mountains rise into a cool sky, furrowed with cafions 
almost Yosemitic in grandeur and filled with a glorious profusion of flowers 
and trees. Lovers of science, lovers of wilderness, lovers of pure rest will 
find here more than they ever may hope for.” | 

Salt Lake to Ogden, From Salt Lake to Ogden the Rio Grande 
Western Railroad traverses a narrow plain. On the west lies the Great 
Salt Lake, while to the north rise the serrated peaks of the Wasatch Moun- 
tains. This region is under a high state of cultivation. Farms reach their 
golden or green fields over its length and breadth, and little streams run in 
bright threads out of the mountain cafions down across the meadows. The 
lake is in full view of the traveler most of the way, and is a never-ending 
source of interest. ‘The train speeds on, and entering an amphitheatre, set 
around with-mountains, reaches Ogden, the western terminus of the Denver 
& Rio Grande and Union Pacific Railroads. (Population, 32,000, Distance 
from Denver, 753 miles, Elevation, 4,286 feet.) | 
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SALIDA TO GRAND JUNCTION 


VIA MARSHALL PASS. 


T Salida the tourist, holding tickets over the line of railroad, 
with which this book treats, may have the choice of two 
routes to Grand Junction. Either the standard gauge line via 
Leadville and Glenwood Springs, as described in the fore- 
going pages, or the narrow gauge line via Marshall Pass, 
Gunnison and Montrose. At Grand Junction these two lines unite and 
continue on to Salt Lake. The points of interest enroute are as follows: 

Poncha. This little town, five miles west of Salida, is the station for 
Poncha Hot Springs and the Junction of the Monarch Branch with the main 
line. It is really a suburb of Salida, and is connected with that town by a 
beautiful boulevard, which is one of the pleasantest of drives. 

Monarch Branch. From Poncha this branch runs in a rich mining 

country, its terminus 1s Monarch, a prosperous mining town, 237 miles from 
Denver and 11 miles from Poncha. The intermediate stations on the line 
are Maysville and Garfield. Mining is the chief industry. 
As arcsort for invalids, Poncha Hot Springs 
Poncha Springs, offers superior inducements, especially to those 
suffering from chronic troubles. The sick get 
well here in less time and with less medicine 
than in any other sanitarium outside of Colo- 
rado. The return to health here is made radi- 
cally permanent. A great variety of diseases 
are cured by the peculiar earth-heated and 
earth-medicated waters and an intelligent sys- 
Elevation, 7,480 feet. tem of baths. The effect on the sick is wonder- 
fully beneficial, corollating a specific energy with 
the climate and pure atmosphere, and the very feeble are enabled to 
tolerate much hotter baths than in damper or lower altitudes, and secure 
correspondingly greater results. The analysis of the Poncha Hot Springs 
corresponds almost exactly with the waters of the Hot Springs in Arkansas. 
The temperature of the various Arkansas Hot Springs varies from go to 
175°, that of the Poncha Springs varies from go to 185° Fahrenheit. The 
water 1s as clear as crystal and perfectly odorless and tasteless. It 
quenches thirst whether cold or hot, and does not disturb the stomach in 
any manner. There are one hundred of these Hot Springs, all flowing froma 
great field of ¢ufa, the natural precipitation of ages, loss of temperature 
from contact with the atmosphere and chemically the same as the /ufa of 
the Arkansas Hot Springs. The springs havea capacity large enough to 
bathe 40,000 persons daily. The following is an analysis of the Poncha Hot 
Springs: 





Hot Springs, 
Watering Place, 
and Health Resort. 


Distance from Denver, 


221 Iililes. 
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SCI: ACidseeeeteeecutesse csc 32.73 | Organic Matter--------.------ 6.24 
Sesqui-oxide of lron---------- 127: ||) MValer eed coe eeaseede tas A tee 1.72 
Ail Naiees ohare eeeeese 5.20 | Sulphuric Acid--------------- 4.46 
LAM Gee aereciceeeeee ee aeeess 20.00: || sPOtaSh: cceccdeee ee eesueenes ec 2.08 
Magnesit <.62 vee ese Scseeses 74 Soda woo eee eee 1.00 
Cholorines 263023. soe eeesas se .06 Jodine Hoon --- = oo ee ee 1.50 
Carbonic Acid Gas------------ 22.50" |: DrOMiM@scccscecehcueueteeeeos 1.50 


The waters are said to be a sure cure for rheumatism and all blood and 
skin diseases, and catarrhal affections. 

Poncha Pass. After leaving Poncha Station the railroad begins to 
climb the mountains, and makes its entry into Marshall Pass by way or 
Poncha Pass. As the train makes a long curve around the side of a great 
hill, about two miles above the town of Poncha, the tourist can see the Hot 
Springs on the side of the opposite hill to the left, a deep gorge intervening, 
at the bottom of which flows a clear mountain stream. ‘The scenery here is 
wild and beautiful, and the interest increases with each mile of the ascent. 

Mears Junction. This little station, 227 miles from Denver, in the 
heart of the hills, is the junction of the San Luis Valley branch with the 
main line, and from this point the real ascent.of Marshall Pass begins. 

San Luis Valley Branch. This branch of the Denver & Rio 
Grande extends from Mears Junction to Alamosa where it connects with 
the line coming over Veta Pass, to Silverton and to Creede, as described 
elsewhere in this volume. Enroute the first station of importance Is 

Villa Grove, This town is situated at the northern extremity of 
the great San Luis Valley, and is surrounded by a rich agricultural country. 
There are many good mines of gold, silver and coal in the near vicinity. 
Eight miles from Villa Grove on the Orient Branch, is located the fa:aous 
Orient Iron mine, from which is annually produced about 60,000 tons of a 
fine quality of iron ore. This ore is smelted and formed into all kinds of 
commercial iron and steel at the works of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany located at Bessemer, near Pueblo. (Population, 500. Distance from 
Denver, 2.17 miles. Elevation, 7,971 feet.) 

Hot Springs. Five miles beyond Villa Grove is situated a group of 
hot springs of great medicinal value. There are so many of these springs 
in Colorado that all of them have never been fully developed, and this par- 
ticular group of springs has not been given the attention they really deserve. 

For a distance of fifty-two miles this branch extends through the grand 
San Luis valley in an absolutely straight line with a gradual descent 
towards the south. Moffat, Garrison and Mosca are the principal stations 
enroute and are all towns of considerable importance as entrepots for this 
wonderful agricultural valley. There are a number of small lakes in the 
valley, insuring water in abundant quantities for irrigating purposes and 
constituting a home for myriads of wild fowl. Hunters from Denver, 
Pueblo, Leadville, Salida and Alamosa, and in fact from all parts of the 
state visit this valley each season. Alamosa the end of this division will be 
found fully described in another part of this book. 

Afterleaving Mears Station on the main line the road advances by means 
of ascrics of curves absolutely bewildering, following the convolutions of the 
gulches. As the altitude grows greater, the view becomes less obstructed by 
mountain sides, and the eye roams over miles of cone-shaped summits. 
The timberless tops of towering ranges show him that he is among the heights 
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and ina region familiar with the clouds. Then 
he beholds, stretching away to the left, the most 
Marshall Pass. perfect of all the Sierras. The sunlight falls 

Railroading with a white, transfiguring radiance upon the 
Among the Clouds. snow-crowned spires of the Sangre de Cristo 

A Marvel Range. Their sharp and dazzling pyramids, 
of Engineering Skill. which near at hand are clearly defined, extend 
to the southward until cloud, and sky and snowy 
peak commingle and form a vague and bewil- 
dering vision. To the right, towers the fire 
scarred front of old Ouray, gloomy and grand, solitary and forbidding. 
Ouray holds the pass, standing sentinel at the rocky gateway to the 


Elevation, 10,856 feet. 
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fertile Gunnison. Slowly the steeps are conquered until at last the train 
halts at the station, upon the Summit of Marshall Pass. The awful silence 
of the storm-tossed granite ocean lies beneath. The traveler looks down 
upon four lines of road, terrace beyond terrace, the last so far below as to 
be quite indistinct to view. These are only loops of the almost spiral path- 
way of descent. Wonder at the triumphs of engineering skill is strange.y 
mingled with the feelings of awe and admiration at the stupendous gran- 
deur of the scene. 

Marshall Pass Station. Is directly on the summit of the pass, 
and the track is enclosed by a large snow shed. Fine views can be 
obtained, however, from the loop holes, from either end of the shed or 
from the observatory, erected above the station. ‘The elevation, is 10,856 


MOUNT OURAY. EASTERN SLOPE. OF MARSHALL PASS. 
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feet above the sea. The descent begins, and the road winds around 
projecting headlands, on the verge of vast precipices, threads dark recesses 
where patches of light fall through leafy canopies upon the green slopes, 
follows the windings of the Tomichi, and later courses through cultivated 
meadows dotted with hay-stacks and small ranch houses. As the train rolls 
swiftly on, a backward glance gives the traveler a comprehensive idea of 
the vast heights overcome in the passage. The stations between Marshall 
Pass and Gunnison are as, follows: Hilden, Shawano, Chester, Buxton, 
sargent, Elko, Crookton, Doyle, Bonita, Parlin and Mounds. These sta- 
tions are all small but situated in the midst of beautiful scenery. 

The Waunita Hot Springs are situated eight miles from Parlin. 
The waters have long been famous for their great medicinal qualities, 
and they have been frequented by those suffering from ill health with the 
most surprising and gratifying results. Good accommodations have been 
provided for guests. The scenery surrounding the Springs is unsurpassed, 
and no pleasanter place can be found by the searcher after health or 
pleasure. 

Tomichi Meadows. Beyond Parlin the line crosses a wide 
expanse of natural meadow land, through which meanders the beautiful 
Tomichi Creek. 

Gunnison is the county seat of Gunnison 
County, and is situated on the Gunnison River. 


GUNNISON. From its central position in the great Gunnison 
Population, 2,500. Valley, it must of necessity always be the dis- 
Dictines eon Denver: tributing point ; and, therefore, its growth is 
290 miles. assured as being coincident with that of the 


country In which it is situated. From Gunhison 
extends a branch of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad up to Crested Butte, situated in the 
heart of a rich gold and silver mining country, 
and being the centre of the wonderful anthracite coal measures of the state. 
The town is beautifully situated and is in such close proximity to some of 
the most attractive scenery in the Rocky Mountains, that it has become a 
favorite objective point with tourists. The Gunnison River and its many 
confluent trout brooks offer fine sport for the fisherman, and the hills 
abound in game. The La Veta Hotel, the eating station for passengers, 
isone of the most magnificent in Colorado, having been erected at an 
expense of $225,000. It is elegantly furnished, and offers first class accom- 
modations for the tourists who may wish to spend a few days or weeks 
here, hunting and fishing. 

Crested Butte Branch. From Gunnison the Crested Butte 
branch of the road extends to the northwest to Crested Butte, a distance of 
twenty-eight miles. The line extends up the Gunnison River, which 
Swarms with trout and is an -extremely picturesque stream. The Elk 
Mountains are in plain view, and add grandeur to the scene. The interven- 
ing stations are Almont, Jack’s Cabin, and Glaciers. 

Crested Butte, This pretty village is situated most delightfully 
among the mountains, one casteliated peak directly opposite the town 
conferring the name it bears. This is the centre of the most remarkable 
coal region yet discovered in Colorado, and abounding also in rich mines of 


Elevation, 7,683 feet. 


Eating Station. 
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gcld and silver. At Crested Butte, just back of the village, is found 
abundant measures of exceedingly bituminous coal, which is mined largely 
and made into coke. Four miles north of the town anthracite coal, equal 
In every respect to the best found in Pennsylvania, is taken from the top of 
& mountain, and shipped all over Colorado and Utah. The fishing and 
hunting in the mountain streams, and over the wooded hills, furnish abun- 
dant sport for the residents and tourists, and the rides and drives afford 
an almost infinite variety. (Population, 1,200. Distance from Denver, 
318 miles. Elevation, 8,878 feet.) 

Anthracite. Four miles beyond Crested Butte. The present ter- 
minus of this branch, and as its name indicates the shipping point for the 
anthracite coal mined in the vicinity. 

Sapinero stands at the eastern entrance to the Black Cafon, and is 
beautifully situated on the banks of the Gunnison River. The town was 
named after a sub-chief among the Utes, who was regarded by the whites 
as aman of unusual intellectual and executive ability. In addition to com- 
manding the entrance to the cafion, Sapinero is the junctional point for 
the Lake City extension of the line, and from whence stages run to the new 
gold region of Goose Creek. (Population, 100, Distance from Denver, 316 
miles. Elevation, 7,255 feet.) 

The Goose Creek Gold Mining district is located on Goose, Wild 
at, and Cebolla Creeks, and bids fair to outrival many of the older gold 
camps. Dubois and Spencer are the principal towns, and present indica- 
tions for a new Leadville or Creede are flattering to say the least. 

Lake City Branch. This extension is thirty-six miles in length, 
and has its terminus at Lake City. The line turns to the left about a mile 
west of Sapinero, and passes through a remarkable cafion en route. 

Lake Fork Canon. This cafion isa most attractive bit of scenery. 
It is noted for its narrowness, and the height and grandeur of its walls. 
For thirteen miles the railroad winds through this tortuous chasm, the walls 
rising on each hand toa height varying from eight hundred to thirteen 
hundred feet. The river claims the right of way but the railroad also 
asserts its rights, and by the exercise of engineering skill has forced a 
passage. In many places the solid wall of granite has been blasted away, 
and from the fallen blocks a solid embankment constructed, upon which 
the rails have been laid. The Lake Fork 1s a rapid and tumultuous stream, 
abounding in rapids and presenting a most interesting, varied and exhil- 
arating panorama to the eye. Emerging from the cafion and gaining a 
greater altitude, the view is one of magnificent extent and grandeur. 
Northward the peaks of the Elk Range form a long line of well-separated 
summits. Northeastward, the vista between nearer hills is filled with the 
clustered heights of the Continential Divide in the neighborhood of the 
Mount of the Holy Cross. Just below them confused elevations show 
where Marshall Pass carries its lofty avenue, and to the southward of 
that stretches the splendid, snow trimmed array of the Sangre de Christo. 

The enterprising and thriving mining town of Lake City stands in a little 
park at the junction of the Lake Fork of the Gunnison River with Hensen 
Creek, both typical mountain streams. <A substantial and pretty town has 
been established. Mines of marvelous value surround the town, and the 
advent of the railroad has given new life and energy to all the com- 
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mercial and speculative projects of the peuple. 
LAKE CITY. The development of her mining resources has 
been retarded during the past by the lack 
of transportation facilities, but this has only 
caused its stores of wealth to be held in 
abeyance for awhile before their coinage. 


Picturesque Mining 
Town. 


Population, 1,500. 


Distance fr sie Denver, Many another district a few years ago thought 
2m e : 

soe Mee equally profitless has risen to become the scene 

Elevation, 8,604 feet. of steady dividend making labor through the 





perfection of processes. It will not be long 
before, by like means, the reviving of Lake City’s mines will occur, and 
enable her to catch up with her more fortunate sisters in the wide circle of the 
San Juan silver region. The romantic surroundings of this pretty town,— 
the lovely lakes from which it takes its characteristic name, the grand moun- 
tains and the grassy parks—have made it a favorite for the lovers of nature 
in the past, and will still attract them in the future. This is a paradise fora 
sportsman. Over these rolling uplands, among the aspen groves, upon the 
foot hills and along the willow-bordered creek deer now throng, and even 
an occasional elk and antelope are to be seen. In the rocky fastnesses the 
bear and panther find refuge, and every little park is enlivened by the 
flitting forms of timid hares and the whirring escape of the grouse disturbe] 
by our passing. 
: Beyond Gunnison, the railway traverses the 


BLACK CANON valley of the same name, following the river 
closely, and encountering nothing but meadows 


oe ne and low, grayish cliffs. The Gunnison River 
GUNNISON. abounds in fish, and is a great resort for the 
disciples of Isaac Walton. Soon, however, the 

Height of Walls, channel, which the stream has worn, becomes 
2,500 feet. narrower. The cliffs grow higher and steeper, 


the vegetation is less abundant, and suddenly the 
sunlight is cut off by broken summits, and 
directly after leaving Sapinero, where the ob- 
servation car 1s attached, the Black Cafion holds 
us fastin its embrace. This gorge 1s grander, deeper, darker, and yet more 
beautiful than the one we have so lately penetrated. It is twice as long, 
has more verdure, and, although the walls are dark-hued enough to 
give the place its name, still they are of red standstone in many places, and 
from their crevices and on their tops, shrubs, cedars and pifions grow in 
richabundance. The river has a deep, seagreen color, and is followed to 
Cimarron Creek, up which the road continues, still through rocky depths, to 
open country beyond. The Black Cafion never tires, never becomes com- 
inonplace. 

Chippeta Fall starts from a dizzy height, is dashed into frag- 
ments by lower terraces, and, tossed by the winds, reaches the river in fine 
white spray; there another cataract leaps clear of the walls, and thunders 
unbroken upon the ground beside us. In the cliffs are smaller streams. 
which trickle down and are lost in the river below. At times the cafion 
narrows, and is full of sharp curves, but again has long wide stretches, which 
enable one to study the steep crags that lower heavenward two or three 
thousand feet. 


Length of Canon, 


14 miles. 
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Currecanti Needle, the most abrupt and isolated of these pinnacles, 
has all the grace and symmetry of a Cleopatra obelisk. It is red-hued from 
pomt to base, and stands likea grim sentinel, watchful of the cafion’s 
solitydes. At the junction of the Gunnison and the Cimarron a bridge 
Spans the gorge, from which the beauties of the cafion are seen at their 
best. Sombre shades prevail; the stream fills the space with its heavy 
roar, and the sunlight falls upon the topmost pines, but never reaches down 
the dark red walls. Huge bowlders lie scattered about ; fitful winds sweep 
down the deep clefts; Nature has created everthing on a grand scale ; 
detail is supplanted by magnificence, and the place is one appealing to our 
deepest feelings. It greets us asa thing of beauty, and will remain in our 
memory a joy forever. Long ago the Indians of this region built their coun- 
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cil fires here. By secret paths, always yuarded, they gained these fastnes- 
ses, and held their grave and somber meetings. The firelight danced 
across their swarthy faces to the cliffs encircling them. The red glow lit up 
with Rembrandt tints the massive walls, the surging streams and clinging 
vines. They may not have known the place had beauties, but they realized 
its isolation, and fearing nothing in their safe retreat, spoke boldly of their 
plans. 

Cimarron. Isa most attractive little station, nestled among the gulches 
on the banks of the sparkling Cimarron Creek. Here is a meal station, 
and here the observation car is detached. Sportsmen make headquarters 
at Cimarron, for the hills are full of game and the streams abound in 
trout. (Population, 200. Distance from Denver, 321 miles Elevatinn. 
6,906 feet.) 

Cimarron Canon. Where Cimarron Creek empties into the Gun- 
nison through a shes. cafion the road leaves Black Cafion, which continues 
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on with the larger stream, heightening in awfulness. Down there the fal. 
of the river increases so rapidly that to follow it to the end, the railroad 
would emerge a thousand feet below the valley which it seeks, if a practic- 
able grade should be kept, so the engineers have turned the road out to the 
valley through Cimarron Cafion, and in four or five miles a verdureless 
expanse is reached, and for hours the road traverses a region which is 
picturesque in its poverty and desolation; and in the summer the distant 
and sun-heated buttes, with the arid plains between, remind the traveler of 
the Wastes of Arabia Petra. 





A UTE COUNCIL FIRE. 


Cedar Divide is reached directly after emerging from Cimarron 
Cafion. From here the Uncompahgre Valley, its river, and the distant, 
picturesque peaks of the San Juan are within full sight of the traveler. 
Descending to the valley and following the river past Montrose, the 
Gunnison is again encountered at Delta. 

The town of Montrose can take just pride in the grandeur of its 
mountain view. Situated in the Uncompahgre Valley, Montrose is almost 
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surrounded by mountains. The San Juan Moun- 
tains tower into the heavens to the south, cap 
tained by Mounts Sneffles and Uncompahgre 
both over fourteen thousand feet high. Along 
the western horizon trend the Uncompahgre 
Peaks to where the Dolores joins the Grand 
River, a distance of over one hundred and fifty 
miles. The Uncompahgre Valley is fertile, and 
along the branch of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad from Montrose to Ouray, is under high state of cultivation. The 
cereals, fruit and vegetables, together with forage plants, flourish here in 
the greatest luxuriance. Here was the Indian reservation, and here lived 
Ouray, the friend of the white man. It is only a few years since tt good 
chief died, and his farm and buildings are still pointed out to the traveler, 
on the line to the town of Ouray, about two miles south of Montrose. The 
land in the valley surrounding Montrose is gradually being brought under 
cultivation. Irrigating canals have been constructed, and: the rich soil 
responds generously to the demands of the farmer. Mining and pastoral 
industries also contribute greatly to the success of Montrose. There can 
be found excellent hunting and fishing in the vicinity. | 

Delta is twenty-one miles from Montrose, and is the county seat of 
Delta County. It is situated in the delta formed by the junction of the 
Uncompahgre and the Gunnison Rivers. The town is in a fine agricultural 
region and is supported by farming, pastoral and mining industries. It is 
destined to become, in time, a considerable business centre. (Population, 
400. Distance from Denver, 374 miles. Elevation, 4,980 feet.) _ 

Between Delta and Grand Junction there area number of small sta- 
tions which will not interest the traveler, but the scenery through which the 
railroad passes (while it 1s not especially startling) will interest him. After 
passing Delta the road crosses the Uncompahgre and follows the west bank 
of the Gunnison (the same river that was left at Cimarron, forty-four miles 
behind us). In about five miles we cross to the east bank of the Gunnison 
and roll along beneath cliffs which tower on our right above the train, 
leaving but little room between rocks and river. At Bridgeport the cars 
plunge into the Bridgeport Tunnel, 2,256 feet in length, one of the longest 
tunnels on the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. Shortly an iron bridge, 
over a fine stream (the Grand River) is passed, and we find ourselves at the 
junction of the ‘Gunnison with the Grand River; and of the two main lines 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad with the Rio Grande Western Rail- 
way 


MONTROSE. 










Population, 2,000. 


Distance from Denver, 
353 miles. 


Elevation, 5,811 feet. 


PUEBLO TO ALAMOSA. 


ROM Pueblo to Cuchara Junction, a distance of 50 miles, the 
railroad extends to the southward across the plains which 
4 De stretch in one vast unbroken expanse to the eastern horizon, 
while to the west lies the Greenhorn Range with its interven- 

ing foothills. 

Spanish Peaks. To the south rise the famed Spanish Peaks, 
springing directly from the plains, remarkable for their symmetry of out- 
line, and reaching an altitude respectively of 13,620 and 12,720 feet. The 
Indians, with a touch of instinctive poetry, named these beautifully moun- 
tains “ Wahatoya,” or twin breasts. Asa matter of orthographical interest, 
the reader may be pleased to know that the Indian spelling of the word 
is as follows: ‘‘Huacyjatollas !” 

Trinidad Branch. From Cuchara Junction, one line of the road 
extends in asouthern direction to Trinidad, the largest city in Southern 
Colorado and the centre of the famous coal measures of E] Moro. 

This branch of the road does not pass directly through grand scenery, 
as it extends to the southward across the plains, and to the east of the moun- 
tains; but the line is of great commercial importance, as by its connections 
at Trinidad it affords a direct through route to the Gulf of Mexico. Locally, 
also, it is of especial importance as El Moro and Trinidad are in the heart 
of one of the greatest coal regions in the west, and the agricultural and 
pastoral industries of the plains are of large proportions. From Cuchara 
Junction the stations occur in the following order: Tuna, Rouse Junction, 
Santa Clara, Boaz, Apishapa, Barnes, Chicosa and E] Moro. 

El Moro is worthy of special mention because of its extensive coal 
mines and coking ovens; the latter are 250 in number, and the greatest in 
the State. The town derives its name from the great butte (E] Moro) which 
towers above it, presenting a very striking object to the view. (Population, 
250. Distance from Denver, 206 miles. Elevation, 5,879 feet.) 

This is the metropolis of southeastern Colo- 
rado, and the terminus of this branch of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad. Trinidad is the 
trade and money centre for an immense territory, 

















TRINIDAD. 


Commercial and [Manu- 
facturing City. 


Population, including portions of northern Texas, southern 

8,000. Colorado and northern New Mexico. In natural 

Elevation, resources, Trinidad is exceedingly rich, being the 

5,994 feet. centre of the largest coal belt in the world, and the 
Distance from Denver, 


supply depot for most of the coke used in the 
Great West. In addition to coal and coke in the 
immediate vicinity, lron exists in unlimited quanti- 
ties. The supply of gypsum, granite, alum, fire-clay, silica, grit or grind- 
stone, limestone and the finest of building stone is absolutely inexhaustible. 
Trinidad, from the natural deposit alone, must of necessity become 4a 
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manufacturing centre of vast importance, and has already taken advanced 
steps in this regard. A $200,000 rolling mill is now in operation. The 
-Manufacture of cement, mineral paint, lime, and plaster of paris, are all 
important industries, while the production of building brick is very large in 
its proportions. Fire-brick and silica brick will soon be an additional 
industry. In and around Trinidad no less than three thousand laborers are 
now employed, and this large and daily increasing number of men spend 
their money in Trinidad. The city has water-works, gas-works, electric 
light, street cars, and other metropolitan improvements. The schools and 
churches are very superior, while the business houses and residences are a 
credit to the city. Its elevation above the level of the sea insures a delight- 
ful climate, free from malaria and other poisons common to lower altitudes, 
while the scenic surroundings are unsurpassed, Raton Peak and the 
distant range adding their grandeur to the beauty of the scene. Trinidad is 
a railroad centre, with three great trunk lines already in operation, with 
three more moving toward it; 1s the most important wool centre in Colorado, 
being the orignal market for 3,000,000 pounds, and is also a great cattle 
centre and, for that reason, the largest hide and pelt-receiving point in the 
State. Resuming the journey to Alamosa, the tourist returns to 

Cuchara Junction. A small town at the junction of the New 
Mexico and Trinidad extensions of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 
The supporting industries are pastoral and agricultural pursuits. (Popula- 
tion, 200. Distance from Denver 169 miles. Elevation, 5,942 feet.) 

Walsenburg. A flourishing town doing a large business, both at 
home and abroad. It is surrounded bya fine pastoral country, and also 
derives revenue from agriculture. Coal is mined near here in large quan- 
tities. (Population, 1,000. Distance from Denver, 176 miles. Elevation, 
6,189 feet.) 

La Veta. A prosperous village surrounded by a pastoral country 
and in the midst of most beautiful scenery, being near the foothills of La 
Veta Mountain and the famous pass known by the same name. The- 
Spanish Peaks are also in plain view to the east. (Population, 600. Dis- 
tance from Denver, Ig91 miles. Elevation, 7,024 feet.) 

The ascent of this famous pass is one of the 
reat engineering achievements of the Denver & 
VETA PASS. Rio Grande Railroad, The line follows the 

Elevation, 9,303 feet. ravine formed by a little stream, La Veta Moun- 
tain rising to the right. At the head of this 
gulch is the wonderful “ Mule-Shoe Curve,” the 
sharpest curve of the kind known in railroad 
Distance Across Pass, engineering. In the centre of the bend is a 

arene bridge, and the sparkling waters of the moun- 
tain stream can be seen flashing and foaming in 
theirrocky bed below. Standing on the rear/platform of the car as the train 
rounds the curve, the tourist can see the fireman and engineer attending to 
their duties. From this point the ascent of Dump Mountain begins, rocks and 
precipitous escarpments of shaley soil to the right and perpendicular cliffs 
and chasms to the left. The ascent is slowly made, two great Mogul engines 
urging their iron sinews to the giant task. The view to the eastward is one 
of great extent and magnificence. The plains stretch onward to the dim 


Maximum Grade, 211! 
feet to the mile. 
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CLIMBING THE MOUNTAINS AT VETA PASS. 


horizon line like a gently undulating ocean, from which rise the twin cones 
of Wahatoya, strangely fascinating in their symmetrical beauty. At the 
summit of the pass the railroad reaches an elevation of 9,393 feet above the 
sea. 

Veta Mountain is to the right, as the ascent of the pass is made, and 
rises with smooth sides and splintered pinnacles toa height of 11,176 feet 
above the sea. The stupendous proportions of this mountain, the illimita- 
ble expanse of the plains, the symmetrical cones of the Spanish Peaks 
present a picture upon which it is a never-ceasing delight for the eye to 
dwell. The train rolls steadily forward on its winding course, and at last 
reaches the apex, glides into the timber and halts at the handsome stone 
station over 9,000 feet above the level of the distant sea. The downward 
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journey is past Sierra Blanca and old Fort Garland and through that 
pastoral and picturesque valley known as San Luis Park. 

Placer. At Placer, one can say that the descent of Veta Pass has 
been accomplished, although it is still down grade as far as Alamosa. This 
little town is situated on the eastern border of the San Luis Valley and at 
the western extremity of La Veta Pass. Good hunting and fishing can be 
found in the neighboring foothills. The tributary industries are agriculture 
and stock raising. (Population, 75. Distance from Denver, 212 miles. 
Elevation, 8,410 feet.) 

Garland. This town was formerly known as Fort Garland, and was 
a United States military post. Sierra Blanca, elevation, 14,483 feet, the 
highest mountain in the United States with one exception, is seventeen miles 
distant. Good trout fishing and shooting can be found in the adjacent foot- 
hills. Garland’s tributary industries are agriculture and stock raising. 
(Population, 200. Distance from Denver, 226 miles. Elevation, 7,936 feet.) 
Sierra Blanca is the monarch of the Rocky 


SIERRA BLANCA Range, and is characterized by the peculiarity 


Highest Mountain of a triple peak. The mountain rises directly 
of from the plain to the stupendous height of 
The Rocky Range. 14,483 feet, over two miles and three-fifths of 


sheer ascent. A magnificent view of this moun- 
tain is obtained from the cars as soon as the 
descent from Veta Pass into the San Luis 
Valley has been made. Surely it is worth a 
journey across the continent to obtain a view of such a mountain! 
Although a part of the range, it stands at the head of the valley, like a 
monarch taking precedence of a lordly retinue. Two-thirds of its height is 
above timber-line, bare and desolate, and except for a month or two of mid- 
summer, dazzling white with snow, while in its abysmal gorges it holds 
eternal reservoirs of ice. 


Elevation, 


14,483 feet. 





‘**Oh, sacred mount with kingly crest 
Through tideless ether reaching, 
~ The earth world kneels to hear the prayer 

Thy dusky slopes are teaching. 

With mystic glow on sunset eyes 

All trembling lie thy blood-red leaves, 

Their silken veins with gold inwrought, 

Oh, glorious is thy world-wide thought.” 


The lower slopes of the mountain are clad in vast forests of pine and 
hemlock, while its grand triad of gray granite peaks lift into the sky their 
sharp pyramidal pinnacles, splintered and furrowed by the storm-com- 
pelling and omnipotent hand of the Almighty. To the north and south, for 
a distance of nearly fwo hundred miles, it is flanked by the serrated crests 
of the Sangre de Cristo Range, the whole forming a panorama of unex- 
ampled grandeur and beauty. 

San Luis Park. This great and fertile valley is located in Southern 
Colorado, bordering New Mexico, and is drained by the Rio Grande, one 
of the largest of Colorado's rivers, into which flows from the lofty mountain 
ranges surrounding the park, almost numberless little mountain streams. 
This park, which was once the bottom of a vast mountain lake, contains 
fully 10,000 square miles—equal to the entire area of Massachusetts. The 
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soil is alluvial, from six to fifteen feet deep, and the surface is naturally 
well adapted for irrigation, which the rivers and streams in the park are 
abundantly capable of providing. The park, or valley, as it is frequently 
called, is from 7,000 to 7,300 feet above sea level. This elevation insures a 
light, pure atmosphere, free from all malarial conditions, and especially 
favorable for those disposed to pulmonary affections. The climate is cool 
in the summer, and not severe in the winter—scarcely ever more than an 
occasional snowfall of two or three inches in the valley. Too much in praise 
of the attractions and beauty of the climate of the San Luis Valley cannot 
be said. The grand chain of mountains, which entirely surround the park, 
present scenery unsurpassed in the world. Spring wheat will yield from 
thirty to fifty bushels to the acre, oats from fifty to seventy-five bushels, peas 
from thirty to forty bushels, potatoes from two hundred to three hundred 
bushels to the acre; beans, cabbage, all kinds of root crops, are unexcelled 
anywhere. Hops do well; tomatoes and melons are grown, but with some 
effort. Corn, in consequence of the elevation, except for garden purposes, 
does not pay. Alfalfa—the clover of the mountains—does well, yielding 
from four to six tons in two cuttings. Common red clover, timothy and 
red top do well. The native grasses, by irrigation, yield two tons per acre. 
All kinds of small fruit do exceedingly well. Grapes are untried, but it is 
believed they will succeed. Apples and cherries do well, plums and pears 
may, but peaches cannot be grown. Surrounding the valley, embracing 
the foot-hills and lower mountain ranges, is a range covering millions of 
acres, where cattle, horses and sheep can feed for more than nine months 
in the year. The grasses are more abundant and nutritious than upon the 
lower elevations. The stock so grazed upon these free ranges in the sum- 
mer and fed upon the home farms in the valley in the winter, can be 
handled without hazard, and with certainty of profitable return to the 
farmer and large ranchmen. 
This ts one of the most considerable towns 
ALAMOSA. of the San Luis Valley. It is situated on the 
west bank of the Rio Grande river, and at the 
junction of the New Mexico, San Luis and Creede 
branches of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 
Population, 1,500. The resources of the San Luis Valley have been 
Distance From Denver, described above, and it goes without saying that 
Via Veta Pass, 250 Miles, these resources are naturally tributary to the 

Via Salida, 302 [iiles. welfare of Alamosa. 

Elevation, 7,546 feet. The town is well supplied with stores of all 
kinds, some of which carry large stocks of goods. 
Great quantities of hay and grain, and farm produce generally, are shipped 
from this station, which also commands a large local trade. Within a short 
distance of the town a natural gas supply has been discovered, which only 
needs adequate development to make it an element of great prosperity to 
the city. There are also a large number of ever-flowing artesian wells near 
the city, which insure a never-failing source of pure water. The eating 
house at Alamoso, while unpretentious in its exterior, furnishes one of the 
best meals to be obtained anywhere, and has a wide-spread and well-de- 
served reputation. The scenery surrounding the town is grand, and the 
near proximity of the river makes it a favorite resort for sportsmen. 

Creede Branch. From Alamosa a branch of the Denver & Rio 


Junctional City. 


Eating Station. 
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SUMMIT OF VETA MOUNTAIN. 





Grande extends up the valley a distance of seventy miles to the great hot 
springs at Wagon Wheel Gap, and the famous gold and silver mining camp 
of Creede. The line passes through an exceedingly fertile agricultural 
country lying on both sides of the Rio Grande, and irrigated by the great 
canals taken out from the river. In the proper season of the year thousands 
of acres of wheat and oats, alfalfa and other farm produce can be seen 
growing in the greatest luxuriance on both sides of the track. 

Monte Vista. This flourishing town is an example of rapid growth 
and a proof of the self-sustaining character of the country. The surround- 
ing country is full of coal, oil and gas. Very rich mines are being devel- 
oped (ore running from $1,000 to $2,000 per ton) in the mountains southwest 
of Monte Vista, which is located in the midst of 300,000 acres of the richest 
irrigable land with abundance of water to supply it. Monte Vista 1s a new, 
growing, enterprising prohibition town, and has a superior class of citizens, 
It is rapidly becoming an extra desirable residence locality. It has a first 
class roller process flouring mill, fifteen stores, two banks, a planing mill, 
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three lumber yards, three weekly papers, three livery stables, large public 
library, an $8,000 school-house, a $75,000 hotel, seven church organizations, 
a secular Sunday society, secret societies, military company, cornet band, 
etc. In the vicinity is one farm of 7,000 and another of 4,000 acres. The 
Colorado Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and Sailors is located here. 
Some two hundred veterans occupy the magnificent building and surround- 
ing cottages, enjoying, in their declining years, a well, earned respite from 
the turmoil of war. (Population, 1,200. Distance from Denver, 267 miles. 
Elevation, 7,665 feet.) 

Del Norte. This is the oldest town in what is known as the San Juan 
country, and is the county seat of Rio Grande county. The town site was 
surveyed in 1872, though the town company was formed in 1871. The town 
is so situated as to be on the line between the agricultural and mining 
sections. To the north and east of the town are the richand rapidly settling 
agricultural and pastoral lands of the San Luis Valley, to the south and 
west are the great mines of San Juan. Del Norte is beautifully situated in 
a basin at the foot of the mountains, sheltered from the blasts of winter and 
having the most delightful weather in summer. The Rio Grande flows 
through the edge of the Del Norte town site, and offers to manufac- 
turing interests exceptionally fine water power. Del Norte has some 
excellent business and dwelling houses, fine public school buildings, two 
good church buildings—above the average, the Presbyterian College of the 
Southwest (a staunch educational institution), a fine flouring mill of the 
latest roller process, a large brewery using home grown barley, two banks, 
court house costing $30,000, the United States land office, where all business 
regarding lands in this district must be transacted, and countless other 
enterprises that cannot be mentioned here. On Lookout Mountain, 600 feet 
above the town, is mounted a large telescope, to. be used in connection with 
the Presbyterian College of the Southwest. The view from the Lookout 
observatory is grand in the extreme. The streets of Del Norte are wide, 
and the town is noted for its growth of trees—mostly cottonwoods. Water 
for irrigating purposes is supplied by means of a main canal from the Rio 
Grande, with laterals over the town site along the sides of streets. The 
distance from Del Norte to the following points is: To Alamosa, 30 miles ; 
to Saguache, 35 miles; to Villa Grove, 45 miles; to Monte Vista, 15 miles; 
to Veteran, 18 miles; to Summitville, 27 miles; to Wagon Wheel Gap, 30 
miles; to Creede, 40 miles; to Shaw’s Springs, 6 miles; to Carhero, 25 
miles. Del Norte is certainly a very attractive town. (Population, 1,200. 
Distance from Denver, 281 miles. Elevation, 7,880 feet.) From Del Norte 
the line follows the river amidst most attractive scenery. South Forkisa 
small station on the river, and is a favorite stopping place for anglers. 
The hot springs at Wagon Wheel Gap, to- 
Wagon Wheel Gap gether with the magnificence of the scenery, 
make it one of the most attractive pleasure 


Hot Springs. resorts in Colorado. As the Gap is approached 
- ; - the valley narrows until the river is hemmed in 
pence ica enver, 3! | between massive walls of solid rock, that rise 


to such a height on either side as to throw the 
passage into a twilight shadow. The river 
rushes roaring down over gleaming gravel cr 


Elevation, 8,449 feet. 
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precipitous ledges. Progressing, the scene becomes wilder and more 
romantic, until at last the waters of the Rio Grande pour through a cleft in 
the rocks just. wide. enough to allow the construction 
of a road at the river's edge. On the right, as one 
enters, tower cliffs toa tremend- 
ous height, suggestive in their 
appearance of the palisades on 
the Hudson. On the left rises 
the round shoulder of a mass- 
ive mountain. The vast wall 
is unbroken for more than half 
a mile, its crest presenting an 
almost unserrated sky line. 
Once through the gap the 
traveler, looking to the south, 

ra ec, Sees a valley encroached upon 
A ee sg fs and surrounded by hills. Here 
git is the old stage station, a primi- 
tive and picturesque structure 
of hewn logs and adobe, one 
story in height, facing the 
south, and made cool and in- 
viting by wide-roofed verandas 
extending along its entire-front. 
Not a hundred feet away rolls the Rio Grande swarming with trout. A 
drive of a mile along a winding road, each turn in which reveals new scenic 
beauties, brings the tourist to the famous springs. The medicinal qualities 
of the waters, both of the cold and hot springs, have been thoroughly tested 
and proved to be of a very superior quality. Lieutenant Wheeler, U.S. A., 
gives the following analysis of these springs: No.1 has a temperature of 
about 150° Fahrenheit, is bubbling continually, and is about eight feet wide 
by twelve feet long; No. 2 is a small bubbling spring, cold, and about one 
foot in diameter, and gives out a strong odor of sulphuretted hydrogen; 
No. 3 is situated some distance from Nos.1 and 2, at the foot of a hill, it 
bubbles continually and is of a temperature of 140° Fahrenheit. This spring 
is about three feet wide and the same in length; it is called the Soda 
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Spring. In one thousand parts of the water of the springs of Wagon Wheel 
Gap are contained parts as follows: 
No.z. No.2. No. 3. 
Sodium Carbonate------------- 69.42 Trace. 144.50 
Lithium Carbonate-------.---- Trace. Trace. Trace. 
Calcium Carbonate------------ 14.08 31.00 ~ 22.42 
Magnesium Carbonate- -------- 10.91 5.10 22.42 
Potassium Sulphate----------- Trace. Trace. Trace. 
Sodium Sulphate-------------- 23.73 10.50 13.76 
Sodium Chloride-------------- 29.25 11.72 33.34 
SLICIS: MCI. ceetesnseantesse 5.73 1.07 4.72 
Organic Matter------------.-- Trace. Trace. 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen-------- Trace. 12.00 
OA ears teieticieuedaeseee 152.12 71.39 218.77 
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There are two good hotels at Wagon Wheel Gap, one at the springs, 
another close to the station, giving ample accommodation for invalids and 
sportsmen. The bathing facilities at the springs consist of two first class 
bath houses, one at each of the hot springs, which are supplied with modern 
conveniences. 

Antelope Springs. Twenty miles west of Wagon Wheel Gap, in 
Antelope Park, are situated Antelope Springs, in a region which is becom- 
ing a great resort for sportsmen and abounding in fish and game. The 
waters of the springs are medicinal and resemble the more widely-known 
mineral waters of the gap, in that they are both hoth hot and cold, and differ 
among themselves in their mineral constituents. The scenery is wild and 
beautiful. For a hunting party, or as a place for a few days’ outing in 
camp, no more pleasing spot can be found. 

Trout Fishing in the Rio Grande, There is no stream on the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains that affords finer trout fishing than 
the Rio Grande. ‘Trout reaching the wonderful weight of nine pounds have 
been frequently taken, and those weighing from one to three pounds can be 
caught in great abundance. This is undoubtedly one of the best fishing 
resorts in America. 


Ten miles beyond Wagon Wheel Gap on 


CREEDE. Willow Creek, a tributary of the Rio Grande, is 
Great Mining Camp. Creede, the new but already famous mining 
Population, 5,000. camp. This camp was located but a few years 

ibistancectrone Denver, ago, and is to-day one of the largest produc- 

320 [liles. ing camps in the State, and has a population of 

Elevation, 9,016 feet. five thousand. While Creede is known as a 





silver camp, it is not distinctly so. The ore in 
that district varies, and almost every property has more or less of a per- 
centage of gold. The vein matter is so rich in the leading mines that even 
did they not contain gold they could be worked at a profit. But with Lead- 
ville, so with Creede. The deeper the mines are going, the heavier the 
percentage of gold. This has been the invariable rule with the large pro- 
ducing properties, which, from the indications, will soon have enough gold 
to pay for their working. The camp is active and is progressing. A great 
deal of development work is going on, contracts being let for extensive 
work every day. New districts are being opened up, revealing new forma- 
tions and good paying ore. The properties that first brought the camp into 
prominence are continuing their large output. 

There are several good hotels in Creede, and the wayfarer will be 
assured of all modern comforts. 


ALAMOSA TO ESPANOLA AND SANTA FE. 


HE New Mexico branch of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
extends southward from Alamosa to Espafola, passing 
through an interesting country to the tourist, especially after 
New Mexico has been entered. Here can be seen what 
remains of the ancient Spanish civilization, as well as the 

habitations of the Pueblo Indians and the ruins of the pre-historic Cliff 








EMBUDO, RIO GRANDE VALLEY. 


Dwellers. Leaving Alamosa the road turns to the south and crosses the 
southern portion of the San Luis Valley. 

La Jara. Within the last few years many new towns have sprung 
up in the valley, owing to the development of its agricultural industries, 
through the construction of great irrigating canals. Old settlements have 
acquired new vigor and advanced greatly in prosperity. La Jara is one of 
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the towns that has received this new impulse. Its people are enterprising 
and industrious. Agriculture and pastoral pursuits contribute to the town’s 
success. (Population, 300. Distance from Denver, 265 miles. Elevation, 
7,609 feet.) 

Manassa. This isa village for a colony of Mormons, which has been 
established near Antonito. These Mormons do not practice polygamy and 
are industrious and law abiding citizens. 

Antonito, This town is a thriving and prosperous place, the last one 
of any special importance on the railroad in the southern part of the San 
Luis Valley. Stock raising and agriculture occupy the attention of the 
surrounding population. There is a fine stone depot here, and there are 
many creditable business blocks. It is the station for Conejos, one mile 
distant; for Manassa, a large and prosperous Mormon settlement, in which 
polygamy is not practiced, eight miles distant, and for San Rafael, four 
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OLD CHURCH OF SAN JUAN. 


miles distant. Its position in the heart of the San Luis valley (for full 
description of which see Alamosa) insures it a generous and constantly 
increasing support from agricultural and pastoral industries. Being the 
junctional point of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad’s New Mexico and 
San Juan branches gives it a large railroad business. Tourists will do well 
to stop at Antonito and visit the old Mexican town of Conejos, which is the 
most accessible town of the typical Mexican character in Colorado. Here 
may be found the plazas, churches and ancient adobe houses peculiar to 
the early civilization of the Spanish. Fine fishing can be found near 
Antonito. Antonito itself is a modern town with all the life and push of the 
American, full of business and enterprise. (Population, 400. Distance 
from Denver, 279 miles. Elevation, 7,888 feet.) 

Palmilla is twenty-three miles from Antonito, and here the road 
enters the Territory of New Mexico and passes through a number of small 
Stations of no especial interest to the tourist. Asa matter of statistics, the 
names of these stations and their distances from Denver are given; Pal- 
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A TYPICAL MEXICAN. 


milla, 290 miles. Volcano, 297 miles. No Agua, 306 miles. Tres Piedras, 
313 miles. Serviletta, 323 miles. Caliente, 335 miles. Barranca, 344 miles. 
Comanche, 346 miles. Embudo, 351 miles. Alcalde, 359 miles. Chamita, 
365 miles. Eespaficla, 370 miles. The traveler will notice that the names of 
the stations have assumed a Spanish form, and should he happen to 
address any of the swarthy men that chance to be lounging around the 
stations, he would very likely to receive a reply in the language of His- 
pania. The Spanish spoken is not Castilian by any means, but is about as 
near it as “pidgin Ienglish” is to genuine Chinese, being a mixture of 
English, Spanish and Indian dialects. 

Barranea is a quiet little station in New Mexico, 344 miles from 
Denver. Its only claim for special mention is the fact that here the traveler 
takes the stage for Ojo Caliente, the celebrated hot springs, which lie 
among the hills, eleven miles to the westward. Stages to and from the 
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springs connect with passenger trains, making 
quick time overan excellent road. The altitude 
of the springs is 7,324 feet, and the climate 
at all seasons of the year mild and pleasant. 
Famous Hot Springs. The springs have been noted for their curative 
properties and from time immemorial, having 
been frequented by the Indians previous to 
Resort. Spanish occupation and highly esteemed by both 
races sinces that date. They have proved re- 
markably successful in the treatment of rheuma- 
tism, skin diseases, derangement of the kidneys 
and bladder, and especially of all venereal diseases. Cases of paralysis, 
after resisting the usual appliances of medicine, have been sent to Ojo 
Caliente, and immediately and _ ee a 

permanently relieved. The oe 
springs lie in a pleasant valley, a 
one thousand feet lower than 
Barranca, surrounded by high 
bluffs capped with basaltic 
cliffs. On the top of these cliffs 
are table-lands on which are 
‘found the ruins of prehistoric 
buildings, not unlike the Indian 
pueblos of the present day, but 
of which the Indians know noth- 
ing and even their traditions 
furnish no account. Fourmiles 
above the village are larger 
springs of tepid water, the min- 
eral deposits from which have 
built up great mounds, full of 
strange caves and glittering 
with saline incrustations. About 
three miles from Ojo Caliente 
is a high mountain called Cerro 
Colorado, from its’ peculiar 
reddish brown color, which, ac- 
cording to the statement of the inhabitants, exhibited marked evidences of 
volcanic action only sixty-two years ago. It has a well defined crater, and 
offers an inviting field for the investigations of the geologist. 

Comanche Canon, Six miles below Barranca the train enters 
Comanche Cafion. Through this cafion the road makes its descent into 
the Rio Grande Valley. Rugged, difficult and striking, the cafion com- 
mands the admiration of the spectator. Through breaks in the walls can be 
caught glimpses of the valley and river, the noble Rio Grande beneath. 
Experienced travelers who have made the “grand tour” say that this 
scene resembles choice bits in Switzerland. Ernest Ingersoll thus describes 
the valley in-his charming book, “ The Crest of the Continent”: “Emerg- 
ing from Comanche Cafion, a bend to the southward is made along the 
western bank of the lower part of the cafion of the Rio Grande. In many 
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Health and Pleasure 


Elevation, 7,324 feet. 
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PUEBLO DE TAOS NEW MEXICO. 
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portions of this narrow valley, only about twenty miles in length, features of 
great interest to the eye occur, equaling the walls of Comanche, which 
was itself ignored until the railway brought it to the light. The river here 
is about sixty yards wide, and pours with a swift current troubled by in- 
numerable fallen rocks. At times it is swollen and yellow with the drift of 
late rains, but in clear weather its waters are bright and blue, for it has not 
yet soiled its color with the fine silt which will thicken it between Texas and 
Mexico. On the opposite bank, near the level of the river, runs the wagon 
road that General Edward Hatch, formerly commander of the department 
of New Mexico, cut some years ago to give ready communication between 
his headquarters at Santa Fé and the posts in the northern part of the 
Territory and in southern Colorado. This is the track now followed by all 
teamsters, but the. old road from the south to Taos ran over the hills far to 
the eastward, passing through Picuris.” . 
Embudo, At the mouth of Comanche Cafion stands an odd conical 
hill dividing the current of the river. Noticing its resemblance to a funnel 
the Mexicans called it Embudo, and the station here takes the same name. 
Embudo is chiefly important as the point of departure for Taos, whose 
remarkable pueblo 1s described further on. 
Espanola. This little village is the southern terminus of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad, and is of interest to the tourist because of its con- 
tiguity to ancient pueblos and the ruins of Cliff dwellings. The Santa Fé 
Southern Railroad connects here with the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 
and by it the journey is continued to Santa Fé. Espajfiola's tributary indus- 
tries are pastoral and agricultural. (Population, 100. Distance from 
Denver, 370 miles. Elevation, 5,590 feet.) 
Places of interest near Espanola. 
Santa Cruz is a most interesting old Mexican 
SANTA CRUZ town, situated on the Rio Grande del Norte, 
PUEBLO OF SAN directly opposite Espafiola. Its chief attraction 
is the ancient church erected in the sixteenth 
JUAN. century, which contains several paintings and 
images sent over from Spain. 
PUEBLO DE TAQ?: The Pueblo of San Juan is situated 
on the Rio Grande, about four miles above 
Espafiola, and one and one-half mile from the railroad. ‘There are twenty- 
six similar Indian towns, nineteen of which are situated in New Mexico, and 
seven in Arizona. Nine of them are on the line of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad, or its immediate vicinity, viz.: Taos, Picuris, San Juan, 
Santa Clara, San Yldefonso, Pojuaque, Nombe, Cuyamauque, and Tesuque. 
The different pueblos closely resemble each other in construction. The 
dwellings are all built of mud-colored adobes, or sun-dried bricks, and are 
arranged so as to inclose a plaza or public square. ‘The walls are from two 
to four feet in thickness, and the roofs are of timber, covered with dirt a 
foot or more in depth; many houses are two, and some even four and five 
stories, or rather terraces, in height, each successive story being set back 
some twelve or fifteen feet from the side walls of the next story below. 
The usual manner of entering these dwellings is by ascending a ladder 
outside the building to the roof, and through a hole descending to the inter- 
ior by another ladder; though some. as a modern improvement, have doors 
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cut through the side walls. This method was doubtless adopted as a 
defensive measure during troublesome times, when it was often necessary 
to convert the pueblo into a fortress from which to repel hostile invasions. 

Pueblo of Santa Clara’ A few miles below the pueblo of San 
Juan is the pueblo of Santa Clara, just across the river from Chamita, a 
station on the Denver & Rio Grande line. Its characteristics are similar to 
those of the pueblos already described. 

The Pueblo de Tavs. Thirty miles above Embudo is the Puebla 
de Taos. Thls is considered the most interesting as well as the most per- 
fect specimen of a Pueblo Indian fortress. It consists of two communistic 
houses, each five stories high, and a Roman Catholic church, now in a 
ruined condition, which stands near, although apart from, the dwellings. 
Around the fortress are seven circular mounds, which at first suggest the 
idea of being the work of Mound Builders. On further examination they 
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prove to be the sweating chambers, or Turkish bath, of this curious people. 
The largest appears also to serve the purpose of a council chamber and 
mystic hall, where rites peculiar to the tribe, about which they are very 
reticent, are performed. The Pueblo Indians delight to adorn themselves 
in gay colors, and form very interesting and picturesque subjects for the 
artist, especially when associated with their quaint surroundings. They are 
skilled in the manufacture of pottery, basket making and bead work. The 
grand annual festival of these Indians occurs on the 30th of September, and 
the ceremonies are of a peculiarly interesting character. 

All of these ancient pueblos are easy of access via the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad, and abound in objects of interest dating back many 
hundreds of years before the occupation of the country by the whites, and 
will fully repay the tourist for the time and expense necessary to visit 
them. 

Espanola to Santa Fe. At Espafiola the Santa Fé Southern 
Railroad connects with the Denver & Rio Grande and carries the tourist 
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still further southward to the capital of New Mexico, one of the most 
interesting cities on the North American continent, Santa Fé. En route 
one can catch a glimpse of the ruins of ancient cliff dwellings perched in 
the alcoves of the perpendicular bluffs which rise near the track. The 
journey is only a distance of thirty-eight miles through a country presenting 
novelty to the eyes of those unfamiliar to sub-tropical scenes, but not of an 
2specially startling character. 

The capital of the territory of New Mexicois 
the oldest city in the United States, there being 
evidence to show that it was inhabited as early 


SANTA FE, 


The Oldest Town in the | 2S 1325, or nearly three hundred years before 
United States. 


the pilgrim fathers landed on Plymouth Rock. 


Commercial City and The city of Holy Faith is situated on both sides 
a of the Santa Fé Creek. The streets are narrow, 
Population, 7,000. and the buildings are almost all constructed of 
Distance fron Denver, adobe, and only one story in height. The city is 
408 miles. filled with antiquities, the most remarkable of 


Elevation, 7,046 feet. which, perhaps, is the church of San Miguel, 
built in 1582, and the Palace, erected in 1I7I0. 
The city is free from malaria and excessive 
heat and cold, and from wind and sand storms. It is supplied with pure 
water and pure air from the the mountains surrounding; it has delightful 
scenery beneath bright sunshine with glorious sunsets; it has trout in its 
streams, and game in the adjacent hills and mountains; the people are 
daily supplied at their doors with the freshest and choicest esculents ot 
home production; and besides possessing wonderful health-giving proper- 
ties, it is one of the most comfortable residence cities in the world. This 
fact is rapidly becoming known and appreciated, as witness its growing 
popularity both as a summer residence for people from the South, and as 
a winter residence for people from the North, and as an all-the-year-round 
residence and sanitarium for people variously in search of health, comfort, 
pleasure and business. 

Santa Fé is the chief money centre of the Territory. It has two old and 
well established national banking houses, besides hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for loan in private hands. It has a live board of trade, the most 
able and distinguished bar in the Southwest. A splendid agricultural, 
pastoral, and mining country is tributary to the city. (Population, 7,000 
Distance from Denver, 408 miles. Elevation, 7,046 feet.) 
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ALAMOSA TO SILVERTON. 


ins Antonito the line branches, that to Espafiola and Santa Fé 
extending due south and that to Silverton turning to the 
westward. The trip from Antonito to Silverton is one of 
great interest and abounds in scenic attractions. The road 
gradually climbs out of the valley of San Luis and up the 
eastward slope to the Conejos range of mountains. The line from Big 
Horn to Arboles is constantly among the hills, and the stations are either 
for the convenience of stockmen or shipping points for lumber, and while 
of commercial importance to the railroad, of little interest to the tourist. 
During the summer the Conejos Mountains furnish one of the finest ranges 
for stock in Colorado, and it goes without saying that these grass-carpeted 
hills and vales are fully occupied. The forest growth on the western slope 
is of a larger and more dense character than that of the eastern. Many 
sawmills have been here established, and the manufacture of lumber is a 
large industry. The climb to Chama is full of interest. The line pursues 
a tortuous course, following the convolutions of the hills and making the 
ascent up the less difficult grades of the gulches. 

Los Pinos Valley. Describing a number of large curves around 
constantly deepening depressions, we reached the breast of a mountain, 
whence we obtain our nrst glimpse into Los Pinos Valley, and it comes like 
a sudden revelation of beauty and grandeur. The approach has been 
picturesque and gentle in character. Now we find our train clinging toa 
narrow pathway carved out far up the mountain’s side, while great masses 
of a volcanic conglomerate tower overhead, and the faces of the opposing 
heights are broken into bristling crags. The river sinks deeper and 
deeper into the narrowing vale, and the space beneath us to its banks is 
excitingly precipitous. We crowd upon the platform, the outer step of 
which sometimes hangs over an abyss that makes us shudder, till some 
friendly bank places itself between us and the almost unbroken descent. 
But we learn to enjoy the imminent edge, along which the train creeps so 
cautiously, and begrudge every instant that the landscape is shut out by 
intervening objects. To say that the vision here is grand, awe-inspiring, 
impressive or memorable, falls short of the truth in each case. It is too 
much to take inat once. Weare so high that not only the bottom of the 
valley, where the silvery ribbon of the Los Pinos trails in and out among 
the trees, and underneath the headlands, but even the wooded tops of the 
further rounded hills are below us, and we can count the dim, distant peaks 
in New Mexico. 

Phantom Curve. One or the most striking scenes on the line of 
this ascent is Phantom Curve. Just after the side-track station of Sublette 
(305 miles from Denver) has been passed, the road makes a great bend 
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around the sideof a mountain; on the left rise tall monuments of sandstone, 
cut by the elements into weird and fantastic figures. Here is indeed a wild 
spot, with the valleys so deep below, the grotesque, red monumental rocks 
around, the tall, shelving cliffs above. A mile beyond the Curve the rail- 
road crosses the head of the ravine on a high bridge of trestle work. From 
this point the track runs directly toward the valley, on a line almost at 
right angles with it, to where it narrows into a mere fissure in the rocks at 
Toltec Gorge. 

The approach to this great scenic wonder 
prepares the traveler for something extraordi- 
nary and spectacular. A black speck in the 
A Scenic Wonder. distance against the precipitous surface of a 
frowning cliff is beheld long before Toltec is 
reached, and is pointed out as the entrance to 
the tunnel which is the gateway to the Gorge. 
As the advance 1s made around mountain spurs 
and deep ravines, glimpses are caught of pro- 
found depths and towering heights, the black 
speck widens into a yawning portcullis, and then the train, making a detour 
of four miles around a side cajion, plunges into the blackness of Toltec 
tunnel, which is remarkable in that it pierces the summit of the mountain 
instead of its base. Fifteen hundred feet of perpendicular descent would 
take one to the bottom of the gorge, while the seared and wrinkled expanse 
of the opposite wall confronts us, lifting its massive bulwarks high above us. 


Toltec Gorge, 


Depth of Gorge, 
1,500 feet. 


Distance from Denver, 
314 miles. 





‘‘Fronting heaven’s splendor, 
Strong and full and clear.” 


When the train emerges from the tunnel it is upon the brink of a preci- 
pice. A solid bridge of iron and masonry, set in the rock after the manner 





of a balcony, supports the 
track, and from this coigne PHANTOM CURVE. 

of vantage the traveler be- 

holds a most thrilling spectacle. The tremendous gorge, whose sides are 
splintered rocks and monumental crags and whose depths are filled with 
the snow-white waters of a foaming torrent, lies beneath him, the blue sky 
is above him and all around the majesty and mystery of the mountains. 
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Garfield Memorial. To 
the left of the track, just beyond 
the bridge, stands a monument of 
granite. Curiosity is naturally 
excited at beholding this polished 
shaft, and the questions which 
arise as to its origin can be briefly 
answered as follows: On the 
26th day of September, 1881, the 
National Association of General 
Passenger Agents (then on an 
excursion over the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad), at the time 
President Garfield was being 
buried in Cleveland, held memor- 
ial services at the mouth of Toltec 
tunnel and since have erected 
this beautiful monument in com- 
memoration of the event. 


Cumbres. This small sta- 
tion is on the summit of the 
Conejos Range, which we are now 
crossing, and, having passed it, we are on the Pacific slope. (Population, 
nominal. Distance from Denver, 329 miles. Elevation, 10,015 feet.) 

Chama, This is an eating station, where, in spite of primitive accom- 
modations, an excellent meal can be obtained. Large quantities of lumber 
are shipped from here, and the surrounding country is an excellent range 
for stock. (Population, 300. Distance from Denver, 343 miles. Elevation, 
7,863 feet.) 

Amargo,. This little station is in the midst of attractive scenery, but 
is especially worthy of mention from the fact that it is the station at which 
tourists and health seekers take the stage for Pagosa Springs. 

Pagosa Springs, the far famed “big medi- 
Pagosa Springs. cine” of the Utes, the greatest thermal fountains 
on the continent, are situated in Archuleta County, 
The ‘‘Big Medicine’? of | twenty-eight miles northwest of Amargo, the 





the Indians. nearest railway station, on the New Mexico 
HOT SPRINGS extension of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 
| These Springs lie upon the northern bank of 

Health and Pleasure : ‘ , 
Resort. the San Juan River, at an altitude of seven 


thousand feet, and in a situation combining 
numerous advantages and attractions. To the 
north are the peaks of the San Juan range, east 
and west are the grassy plains dotted with immense pines and far to the 
south the undulating prairie stretches into New Mexico. With such an 
environment, the Pagosa Springs must ere long gain the celebrity to which 
their medicinal qualities undoubtedly entitle them. The Indians having 
long been aware of the healing powers of these “great medicine waters,” 
and have, until recently, jealously guarded their possession. It isnot sur- 
prising that these children of the wilderness, who find relief from distress 


Elevation, 7,108 feet. 
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mainly from the medications of Nature, should deplore the loss of these power- 
ful thermal waters. Within a basin seventy feet long and fifty feet wide, 
formed from its own alkaline deposits, which are twenty or thirty feet thick, 
the water bubbles up at a temperature of 153° Fahrenheit. There are four 
other springs in the immediate locality, their similarity to the main source, 
as shown by analysis, suggesting a common origin. Upon acold morning 
the steam which rises from these different springs can be seen at a distance 
of several miles. These purgative, alkaline waters, with the large excess of 
sulphate of soda, so much increased in medicinal virtue by the degree 
of temperature, would seem to designate Pagosa as the Bethesda for 
sufferers from calculus disorders, gravel with uric diathesis, rheumatism 
and skin diseases, when alterative and depleting treatment is indicated. 
New bath houses are being erected, and the tourist will find good accom- 
modations here. 

The Pacific Slope. From Chama to Durango, the ride is down 
grade and through a most interesting country. Hills and valleys of great 
beauty, meadows covered with thick growing grass, forests of giant trees, 
are some of the many attractions of this trip. For details of information 
concerning the smaljl stations, the tourist is referred to the tables given in 
another part of this book. The line passes through the Indian reservation. 

Ignacio. At Ignacio the Indian reservation is reached and the rude 
tepees of the Southern Utes can be seen pitched along the banks of the Rio 
de las Florida. Occasionally a glimpse can be caught of a stolid brave, 


tricked out in all his savage finery, gazing fixedly at the train as it speeds’ 


by. Frequently there is quite a little group of these aborigines at the 
station, and they are always ready to exchange bows and arrows, trophies 
of the chase, or specimens of their rude handiwork, in return for very hard 
cash. 

This thriving city is the county seat of La 


DURANGO. Plata County, Colorado, and is the commercial 
Metropolis centre of southwestern Colorado. It is the 
of the San Juan. market for the agricultural region of Farming- 
Population, 8,000. ton and Bloomfield, New Mexico, and the valleys 
Distance from Denver, of the Rio de las Animas, the Rio Florida, etc. 
via Veta Pass 450 miles. Two miles below Durango is the wonderful 
Via Salida, 502 miles. “ninety-two feet thick” vein of coal, one of the 
Via Ridgway, 540 miles. largest in the State, and here are also great coke 
Elevation, 6,520 feet. ovens. All the surrounding hills are more 





heavily timbered than in any other part of 
Colorado. In addition to its many other resources Durango boasts of two of 
the largest smelters in the State, reducing from their native state the 
precious ores of the wonderfully rich mines of the entire San Juan. 

With two railroads in operation, and several in contemplation, and with 
its natural resources Durango will in time, anda very short time too, prove 
to be the metropolis of the Great Southwest. 

The famous Cliff Ruins, a description of which will be found further 
on, are reached from Durango, by the Rio Grande Southern Railroad to 
Mancos Station, thence by saddle horses or wagons. 

In a word, Durango is one of the most progressive towns in Colorado, 
and is surrounded by a country of unexampled richness. Mining, agricul- 


» 
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tural and ‘pastoral pursuits all contribute to her success; but best of all 
her business men are alive, and by their liberality, generosity and push 
insure a good future for the city. . 

Farmington, Bloomfield and Aztec are growing towns in New 
Mexico, just over the southern line of La Plata County. They are in the 
heart of a large agricultural and stock growing district, and near many 
ruins of the homes of the ancient Cliff Dwellers. 

Trimble Hot Springs are reached nine miles above Durango. 
The spacious hotel stands within a hundred yards of the road to the left of 
the track. Here are medicinal hot springs of great curative value, and 
here, in the season, gather invalids and pleasure seekers to drink the waters 
and enjoy the delights of this charming resort. The water as it pours out of 
the rock isat a temperature of 120 degrees, and runs constantly in a stream 
three inches in diameter. Within two feet of it is another spring flowing 
as much more ina stream of cold water. Bath houses have been erected, 
and the hot and cold water can be mixed. The medicinal properties of 
these springs are beyond question. Four miles further up the Animas 
valley are the Pinkerton springs of warm water, closely resembling in 
properties those at Trimble’s. Leaving the springs behind, the train 
speeds up the valley, which gradually narrows as the advance is made, the 
ascending grade becomes steeper, the hills close in, and soon the view is 
restricted to the rocky gorge within whose depths the raging waters of the 
Animas sway and swirl. 

Magnificent Scenery. From Durango, the metropolis of the San 
Juan, to Silverton, the scenery is of surpassing grandeur and beauty. The 
railroad follows up the course of the Animas River (to which the Spaniards 
gave the musical but melancholy title of “ Rio de las Animas Perdidas,” or 
River of Lost Souls) until the picturesque mining town of Silverton is 
reached. The valley of the Animas is traversed before the cafion is 
entered, and the traveler’s eyes are delighted with succeeding scenes of 
sylvan beauty. To the right is the river, beyond which rise the hills; to the 
left are mountains, Increasing in rugged contour as the advance is made; 
between the track and the river are cultivated fields and cosy farm-houses, 
while evidences of peace, prosperity and plenty are to be seen on every hand. 

This beautiful cafion has characteristics pe- 
culiarly its own. The railroad does not follow 
ANIMAS CANON. the bed of the stream, but clings to the cliffs 

A Gem of Beauty. midway of their height, and a glance from the 
car windows gives one the impression of a view 
froma balloon. Below, a thousand feet, are the 
Distance from Denver, | waters of the river, in places white with foam, in 

470 miles. quiet coves, green as ocean’s depths. Above, 
five hundred feet, climb the combing cliffs, to 
which cling pines and hemlocks. The cajfion here is a mere fissure in the 
mountain's heart, so narrow that one can easily toss a stone across and send 
it bounding down the side of the opposing rock-wall until it falls into the 
waters of the river rushing through the abyss below. [Emerging from this 
wonderful chasm, the bed of the gorge rises until the roadway is but a few 
feet above the stream. The close, confining and towering walls of rock are 
replaced by mountains of supreme height. The Needles, which are among 


Depth, 1,500 _ feet. 
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the most peculiar and striking of the Rockies, thrust their sharp and splin- 
tered peaks into the regions of eternal frost. 

Elk Park is a quiet little nook in the midst of the range, with vistas 
of meadow and groves of pines, a spot which would furnish the artist many 
a subject for his canvas. At the end of Elk Park stands Garfield Peak, 
lifting its summit a mile above the track. Beyond are marshalled the ever- 
lasting mountains, and through them for miles extends, in varying beauty 
and grandeur, the Cafion of the Animas. Frequent waterfalls glisten in the 
sunlight, leaping from crag to crag only to lose themselves at last in the 
onflowing river. Emerging finally from this environment of crowding cliffs, 
the train sweeps into Baker's Park and arrives at Silverton in the heart ci 
the San Juan. 
| | This thriving and picturesque little city 1s’ 
SILVERTON. the county seat of San Juan County, Colorado, 
and derives its support from the surrounding 
mines, which are scattered in every portion of 
the county. The output of the camp has 
Population, 2,500. swelled from an annual product of $40,000 to 
$2,000,000 in three years. From 600 to 1,000 tons 
of ore are shipped weekly from Silverton, and 
the product is constantly increasing. An indus- 
Elevation, 9,224 feet. try of no small importance, and which is rapidly 
assuming large dimensions, is the system of 
leasing mines, and it may be said that at least one-half of the producing 
mines are now being worked by lessees. Hundreds of prospects that are 
in a condition to ship paying mineral are now laying idle, awaiting the 
arrival of thrifty miners to take and work them under this system. The 
scenery around Silverton is of the most beautiful and attractive character, 
Entrance to Baker’s Park, in which the town lies, is made through the 
famous Animas Cafion. Hid ina theatre of hills, the picturesqueness of 
the surroundings cannot be adequately described. Sultan Mountain, one of 
the grandest of the San Juan Range, towers above the town; its summit 
crowned with snow from which descend innumerable rills, glittering like 
Siiver ip she sunbeams, 


Picturesque Mining 


Town. 


Distance from Denver, 
495 miles. 
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DURANGO TO RIDGWAY 


VIA RIO GRANDE SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 


eS, |EAVING Durango via the Rio Grande Southern line, the 
©) Y, tourist is whisked across the Rio de Las Animas up Lightner 
ue) P| Creek, past the silver and gold smelters with their seething 
Je} furnaces and smoke and _ dust-begrimed workmen, and 
shortly past the famous coal banks where the black diamond 
is dug from the bowels of Mother Earth, and from there hauled to the 
smelters where it is used for the reduction and refining of its more 
exalted, but not more useful brethren. 

Up through the valley the train speeds along among huge pines which 
thus far have escaped the woodman’s axe, and which will be free from such 
invasion as long as Uncle Sam claims this particular spot as the especial 
reservation for the military post at old Fort Lewis. 

From Fort Lewis the line passes through seemingly endless forests of 
pine trees, and after the reservation is passed an occasional saw-mill is 
sighted from its emitting unearthly screeches, which the knowing ones .say 
is merely the head sawyer sharpening up. Descending the mountain into 
the valley, the beholder looks out on a broad expanse of fertile, well-watered 
country, surrounded on all sides by snow-capped mountains, and dotted 
with the rancheros of the hardy pioneer, who has been well repaid for his 
daring in locating in this far-away but beautiful valley, by its productive- 
ness, and now that the railroad, that greatest of all civilizers, has come, he 
has abundant opportunities for the disposition of his products. 

In the centre of this valley lies Mancos station, which is the junction 
with the main lime of the proposed extension of this road into Arizona. 

One of the most attractive portions of Colo- 

THE rado, to the scientist, antiquarian and_ indeed, 
Cliff Dwellings. the general tourist, is that part in which are 
found the cliff-dwellings of a long extinct race. 
Some of the most remarkable of these ancient 
ruins are situated in the Mancos cafion, within 
a day’s ride of Durango. A brief description of 
one of these will serve as a characterization of 
all. Perched seven hundred feet above the 
valley, on a little ledge only just large enough to hold it, stands a two-story 
house made of finely-cut sandstone, each block about fourteen by six inches, 
accurately fitted and set in mortar, now harder than the stone itself. The 
floor is the ledge of the rock, and the roof-the overhanging cliff. There are 
three rooms on the ground floor, each one six by nine feet, with partition 
walls of faced stone. Traces of a floor which once separated the upper 
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from the lower story still remain. Each of the stories is six feet in height, 
and al! the rooms are nicely plastered and painted, what now looks a dull 
brick red color, with a white band along the floor. The windows are ‘TT ”’ 
shaped apertures with no signs of glazing, commanding a view of the whole 
valley for many miles. One of our illustrations shows a fortified watch-tower, 
indicating that these strange cliff-dwelling people were prepared to resist 
assault. Traditions are few and of history there 1s nothing concerning this 
lost race. Their ruined houses only remain, and some broken fragments of 
the implements made use of in war and peace. Researches are in progress 
concerning these extremely interesting ruins and new facts are being 
developed concerning their architecture; but it is quite improbable that 
any certain light will ever be thrown on their origin or history. 

To the south of Mancos station, within a day’s ride, and easily accessi- 
ble, are the principal ruins of the strange habitations of this extinct and 
mysterious race. To those seeking curiosities and wonders, the great 
Cafion of the Mancos, the great Montezuma Valley, the McElmo Cafion, 
the Lower Animas Valley, and the Chaco Cafion are the wonderlands of the 
world. They contain thousands of homes, and a town of the ancient race 
of Mound Builders and “ Cliff Dwellers,” that has attracted the curious 
ever since the discovery of America. The great Mancos Cafion contains 
hundreds of these homes which were built and occupied thousands of years 
ago. Yet many of them are ina good state of preservation, and in them 
have been found many specimens of pottery and implements of husbandry 
and warfare. This cafion is cut through Mesa Verde, a distance of thirty 
miles, and the walls on either side rise to a perpendicular height of two 
thousand feet. These cliff dwellings are built in the sides of the cafion, as 
shown in the illustration. Fifteen miles farther west from the Mancos is 
situated the great Montezuma Valley, where thousands of fine specimens of 
pottery have been found among the ruins of thatancient people. On the 
west side of this valley is the great McE]mo Cafion, also full of the ancient 
homes of the “Cliff Dwellers.” Thirty-five miles south of Durango, in the 
valley of the Animas, are some extensive ruins of the Aztecs, and fifty miles 
further south are the wonderful ruins in the Chaco Cafion. These ancient 
Pueblos are, witrout doubt, the most extensive and the best preserved of 
any in the United States. Of these Prof. Hayden in his report of the 
Geological Survey of the United States for the year 1866, says: “The 
great ruins in the Chaco Cafion are pre-eminently the finest examples of 
the works of the unknown builders to be found north of the seat of ancient 
Aztec Empire in Mexico.” ‘There are eleven extensive Pueblos in this 
cafion, nearly all in a good state of preservation, and their appearance ind? 
cates that they were once the home of fifteen hundred to three thousand 
people each. From the thousands of ruins of cities, towns and families 
found throughout this great San Juan Valley, it is evident that once 
this great valley was the: home of hundreds of thousands of this 
extinct race. “That they were a peaceful and agricultural race of people is 
evidenced by the large number of their implements of husbandry and 
the specimens of corn and beans found in these ruins, besides irrigating 
ditches and reservoirs for the storage of water. 

Maneos, Vhe debarking point for the ciiff ruins as mentioned above 
and the leading town of the valley. Shipping point for large numbers of 
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cattle and shecp. (UVistance from Denver 490 miles. Population 300. Fle 
vation 7,008 feet.) 

Leaving Mancos, the road winds up the sloping sides of a flat-topped 
mountain, and there on its summit, among huge pines centuries old, bubbles 
up a clear, cold spring of sparkling water, forming the stream that :lows 
down through the beautiful Lost Cafion, and which is called by the unpoetic 
name of “ Lost Cafion Creek.” 

Lost Canon is a novelty in itself, as its sides are densely wooded and 
softly carpeted with a thick bed of moss and leaves, beautifully colored by 
millions of Colorado wild flowers whose delicate beauty is unrivaled. 

Emerging from Lost Cafion the traveler is whirled up to the beautiful 
Valley of the Dolores River, with its many ranches and farms, past the 
town of the same name. Off to the left, flowing to the eastward, comes 
bubbling down the mountain side into the larger river, the West Dolores, 
and no more famous or prolific trout stream exists than this. 

Dolores. One of the principal towns in Southwestern Colorado. It is 
the shipping point for the southeastern part of Utah and from whence the Gold 
Hunters start on their prospecting trips to the cafions of the San Juan and 
Colorado Rivers. (Population 500. Distance from Denver, 510 miles. Ele- 
vation 6,957 feet.) 

Dolores Canon. Continuing on up the main river, the valley begins 
to narrow down, until we are once more within the walls of a cafion which 
takes its name from the stream flowing through it. While this cafion is not 
particularly deep, its natural beauties are ‘manifold and are sure to make a 
lasting and delightful impression on the beholder. 

Rushing out of the cafion the tourist is now landed at Rico. 

Rico is one of the most important mining towns of the State, whose 
mines dot the mountain sides, and whose product is packed to the cars on 
the backs of the ever patient and faithful burro, without which no mining 
camp can be complete. 

Rico ranks among the “cities of the first class” and has all the facilities 
and improvements of a town of ten times its population. Its principal 
industries are those connected with mining interests, though considerable 
agricultural country surrounds it. The town is located in what was at one 
time the crater of a large volcano, Precipitous mountains with poetic 
names arise upon all sides of it, gradually widening, until by describing a 
circle of their summits they appear as the top of a huge funnel. Among 
them is the famous Telescope Mountain, a freak of nature only to be seen 
to form a.proper realization of the aptness of its name. The place has 
much of historic interest, as evidences of early Spanish discoveries are 
found on many sides. (Population 3,000. Distance from Denver, via Ridg 
way, 444; via Durango, 546 miles. Elevation 8,737 feet.) 

Lizard Head Pass Leaving Rico, the line continues up the 
Dolores, which grows smaller and smaller, until tt becomes a mere silver 
thread winding in and out among huge rocks and boulders. Thirteen 
miles north of Rico, and after climbing many miles of three and four per 
cent. grades, the summit of the Lizard Head Pass is reached at an eleva- 
tion of nearly 11,000 feet. Irom the summit and to the left will be seen 
the Lizard Head, a peculiar rock formatio capping a tall, bare mountain. 
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This rock derives its name from its resemblance to the head of a mountain 
lizard, though at the same time it may be said to resemble the shaft of some 
large monument. 

Descending the pass through the mountain gorges over rushing moun- 
tain streams, one finds one’s self at 

Trout Lake. No more graphic description of this sheet of beautiful 
délue water can be given than a verse from a poem by “H. H.” 


**The mountain’s wall in the water; 
It looks like a great blue cup; 
And the sky looks like another 
Turned over, bottom side up.”’ 


Here the sport-inclined tourist may spend a few days, for the lake is 
inhabited by thousands and thousands of mountain trout. Accommodations 
of a primitive, though wholesome character, can be obtained of the neigh- 
boring ranchmen. (Population nominal. Distance from Denver, via Ridg- 
way 427 miles; via Durango 563 miles. Elevation 9,400 feet.) 

Shortly after leaving Trout Lake, the famous 

Ophir Loop is passed. Here the skill of the engineer was taxed to 
its utmost, for the track winds in zig-zags down the mountain side, rushing 
through a deep cut here, over a mountain torrent and a high bridge there, 
darting around sharp curves, in and out of snowsheds, until on the opposite 
movutain and high above us is to be seena line of freshly-turned earth, 
which the knowing ones say is the track over which we have just passed. 

From Vance Junction, a side trip of ten miles, which will repay 
the tourist, can be made to 

Telluride, a mining town of some 2,500 inhabitants, nestling among 
snow-capped mountains, rising to stupendous heights and rich in gold and 
silver. Like all the towns of the San Juan, mining is the principal resource 
of the city; at Telluride are located some of the largest and richest mines 
in the country. (Distance from Denver, via Ridgway 423 miles ; via Duran- 
go 582 miles. Elevation 8,756 feet.) 

From Vance Junction the journey is continued down the San Miguel 
River, past Placerville, until the river leaves the rail,and again we com- 
mence to go up; this time over the Dallas Divide. This pass resembles 
Marshall Pass, though not quite so long. After reaching the summit, the 
line runs down the eastern slope along Leopard Creek, high above it on the 
mountain side, giving a most magnificent view of the Uncompahgre Range 
to the south with its gentle slopes softly colored by the deep, dark foliage of 
dense pine and fir forests, gradually rising until the mountains develop into 
a huge mass of shattered pinnacles, their topmost points covered with the 
everlasting snow. . 

Ridgway. This bustling little town is the northern terminus of the 
Rio Grande Southern Railroad, and its junction point with the Ouray branch 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. The shops and headquarters are 
here, giving employment to a large portion of its inhabitants. A fine agri- 
cultural, as well as a very rich mining region surround Ridgway, and give 
promise of making it a large and prosperous city. (Distance from Denver 
378 miles; via Durango 612 miles. Population, 1,000. Elevation, 7,002 feet.) 
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SILVERTON TO MONTROSE. 
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% HE trip from Silverton to Montrose across the intervening range of 
mountains, is not at all the difficult undertaking it looks to be. 

(2 ‘| Here, blocking the way, is one of the most rugged and lofty chains 
~J)}} of the great Rocky Mountain system, which but recently only the 
adventurous prospector and his sure footed burro (donkey) dared to 
cross; but now the journey has been rendered an easy accomplishment by the 
building of the Silverton Railway over. Red Mountain to Ironton, from which point 
comfortable stages carry the tourist a distance of eight miles to Ouray, wnere the 
trip is continued by way of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. The construction 
of the Silverton Railway was a task of great magnitude, and one remarkable 
feature about it is that it owes its existence to the enterprise and daring of one 
man. For years Mr. Otto Mears has been the ‘‘ pathfinder” of the San Juan 
country, and the toll roads constructed by him have opened the way to the many 
rich mining camps of that argentiferous region. Recently enlarging his field of 
usefulness, he began unaided and alone the building of this mountain railroad; 
himself being both bond owner, stockholder, corporation, president, board of 
trustees, treasurer, auditor, general manager, chief engineer and paymaster. The 
result has been one of the most remarkable achievements in engineering of modern 
times. The road has the same gauge as that of the Denver & Rio Grande, and 
like it finds no grade so stubborn as to be insurmountable. Taking the cars at the 
Denver & Rio Grande depot, at Silverton, the ascent of the mountains is at once 
begun. There is no preliminary skirmishing along level ground for Silverton lies 
at the bottem of a bowl-shaped valley, and the mountains rise round about on all 
sides to tremendous heights. With curves, whose sinuosity surpasses that of the 
serpent’s trail, the railroad climbs up the gulches, until at the mining station of 
Chattanooga the track makes an almost perfect loop, the cars traveling several miles 
forward and the same distance back — and there lies Chattanooga directly beneath 
us! All that has been gained is altitude. This is equivalent, however, to a direct 
progress of a thousand feet, though it has taken a journey of fifteen thousand feet 
to accomplish it. At the summit of the range the railroad reaches an altitude of 
12.000 feet, and the view is something to be remembered a life time. At one point 
of the descent it has been necessary to construct a switch-back reversing the course 
of the train, and yet continuing the descent. This switch-back is a novel applica- 
tion of engineering science, and is an exceedingly interesting piece of railroad 
work. ‘The ascent and descent of Red Mountain by this wonderful railway, give 
the tourist not only an opportunity to behold the grandest of mountain scenery, 
but also the privilege of witnessing on all sides the progress of mining operations. 
The shafts, shaft houses, tunnels, and ‘‘ prospect” holes of mines in fact or in 
futuro, are to be seen on all sides. The mines of Red Mountain are numerous, and 
several of them rank among the richest in the world. At Ironton, a typical mining 
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town, the Silverton Railroad has its terminus, and here stages are taken for the 
eight miles ride to Ouray. . 

A Romantic Stage Ride. The stage ride forms one of the most 
attractive features of this most attractive journey. Lasting only three hours, pass- 
ing over the summits of ranges and through the depths of cafiuons, the tourist will 
find this a welcome variation to his method of travel, and a great relief and recrea- 
tion. The old fashioned stage, with all its romantic associations, is rapidly becom- 
ing a thing of the past. A year or two more and it will have disappeared entirely 
from Colorado. Here, in the midst of some of the grandest scenery on.the conti- 
nent, the blue sky above, and the fresh, pure exhilarating mountain air sending the 
blood bounding through one’s veins, to clamber into a Concord coach and be 
whirled along a splendidly constructed road, as solid as the living rock from which 
it has been carved at an expense in some instances of $40,000 a mile, and as smooth 
as a city boulevard, is surely a novel and delightful experience. The scenery on 
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ON THE UNCOMPAHGRE. 


this journey between Silverton and Ouray is of the greatest magnificence. This is 
especially true of this portion of the route traversed by stage. The Silverton and 
Ouray toll road has long been noted for its attractions in the way of scenery, the 
triangular mass of Mount Abraham’s towers to the left, while the road winds 
around the curves of the hills with the sinuosity of a mountain brook 

Bear Creek Falls. The scene from the bridge over Bear Creek is one 
which once beheld can never be forgotten. Directly under the bridge plunges a 
cataract to the depth of two hundred and fifty-three feet, forming a most note- 
worthy and impressive scene. The toll road passes through one of the most famous 
mining regions in the world, and the fame of Red Mountain is well deserved both 
from the number and richness of its mines. Before Ouray is reached the road 
passes through Uncompahgre Cafion. Here the roadbed has been blasted from 
the solid rock wall of the gorge, and a scene similar in nature and rivaling in 

of Animas Cafion is beheld. : 


TO 


OURAY. 

The Gem of the 
Rockies. 
Health and Pleasure 
Resort. 
Elevation, 7,721 feet. 


Distance from Denver, 
389 miles. 


Population, 2,500. 


THE GOLDEN GATE. 


This is one of the most beautifully situated 
towns to be found anywhere. Its scenery is idylic. 
The village is cradled in a lovely valley, sur- 
rounded by rugged mountains. The situation of 
the town is thus briefly described in the Crest of the 
Continent: ** The valley in which the town its built 
is pear-shaped, its greatest width being not more 
than half a mile. while its length is about twice that 
down to the mouth of the cafion. Southward—that 
is toward the heart of the main range —stand the 





two great peaks, Hardin and Hayden. Between is 
the deep gorge down which the Uncompahgre finds 
its way; but this is hidden from view by a ridge which walls in the town and cuts 
off all the further view from it in that direction, save where the triangular top of 
Mount Abrahams peers over. Westward are grouped a series of broken ledges, 
surmounted by greater and more rugged heights. Down between these and the 
western foot of Mount Hayden struggles Cafion Creek to join the Uncompahgre ; 
while Oak Creek leaps down a line of cataracts from a notch in the terraced heights 
through which the.quadrangular head of White House Mountain becomes grandly 
discernable — the eastermost buttress of the wintry Sierra San Miguel. At the 
lower side of the basin, where the path of the river is beset with close cafion-walls, 
the cliffs rise vertical from the level of the village, and bear their forest growth 
many hundreds of feet above. These mighty walls, two thousand feet high in some 
places, are of metamorphic rock, and their even stratification simulates courses of 
well-ordered masonry. Stained by iron and probably also by manganese, they are 
a deep red-maroon ; this color does not lie uniformly, however, but is stronger in 
some layers than in others, so that the whole face of the cliff is banded horizontally 
in pale rust color, or dull crimson, or deep and opaque maroon. The western cliff 
is bare, but on the more frequent ledges of the eastern wall scattered spruces grow, 
and add to its attractiveness. Yet, as though Nature meant to teach that a bit of 
motion,—a suggestion of glee was needed to relieve the sombreness of utter 
immobility and grandeur, however shapely, she has led to the sunlight, by a crevice 
in the upper part of the eastern wall that we cannot see, a brisk torrent draining 
the snowfields of some distant plateau. This little stream, thus beguiled by the 
fair channel that led it through the spruce woods above, has no time to think of its 
fate, but it is flung out over the sheer precipice eighty feet into the valley below. 
We see the white ghost of its descending, and always to our ears is murmured the 
voice of the Naiads, who are taking the breathless plunge. Yet by what means the 
stream reaches that point from above cannot be seen, and the picture is that of a 
strong jet of water bursting from an orifice through the crimson wall, and falling 
into rainbow-arched mist and a tangle of grateful foliage that hides its further 
flowing.” 

The town has one hotei of great magnificence worthy of a city of ten times its 
population, besides a good supply of other hostelries of a less splendid character. 
Ouray is a health resort worthy of patronage by invalids, possessing hot springs of 
a fine medicinal character and abounding in attractions to divert the mind. Plenty 
of sport can be had about here. The mountain sheep and wapiti have not yet been 
killed off ; deer and trout are abundant. The rides up the roads and trails to 
neighboring mines and mining camps, through valley and cafion, and over moun- 
tain and mesa, are not soon exhausted, and the lover of botany or geology, or the 
student of mineralogy and mining, could scarcely find a finer field anywhere than 
in the neighborhood of Ouray. 
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Ouray to Montrose. Leaving Ouray, a ride of thirty-five miles, via the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, brings the traveler to Montrose, on the main line of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, between Denver and Salt Lake. Two miles from 
Ouray the country begins to become open and soon one is passing through farms 
and an excellent agricultural valley. En route one passes the confluence of the 
Uncompahgre and Dallas, and the mesas and terraces on either side abound with 
almost every species of game, deer, elk, mountain sheep, bear, and smaller animals. 
Ridgway.—Eleven miles from Ouray. The junction point with the 

Rio Grande Southern Railroad. A description of this charming little city 





CHIEFS OF THE UNCOMPAHGRE UTES. 


will be found elsewhere in this volume. Further on, twenty-two miles from 
Ouray, you come to the old Los Pifios Agency, where Chiefs Douglas, Jack, 
Colorow, Piah, and other Indians, who participated in the ‘massacre of 
Thornburg and the Meekers, tested the nerve cf General Hatch and his associates 
in 1879. The store-house, council chamber, etc., are still standing. The military 
camp is passed twenty-six miles from Ouray, and five miles further on, one reaches 
the residence of Chippeta, the widow of Ouray, the dead Ute chief, who, during 
his reign, held the Utes in check, and was always the friend of the white man. At 
Montrose the tourist can take the main line of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
and resume the trans-continental journey. 





BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF SALIDA. 


LEADVILLE TO DILLON. 
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A ROCKY MOUNTAIN BEAUTY SPOT. 





From Leadville a branch line of 
the widely radiating Denver and Rio 
Grande system extends over Fremont 
Pass to Dillon. The general direction 
taken by the line is to the northeast, 
with a deflection from Frisco to Dillon 
to the northwest. The Great Middle Park 
of Colorado lies to the north of Dillon, 
iY LE just over the range of the Williams River 
Ma Mountains. The country between Lead- 
Y ville and Dillon is extremely mountainous, 
and mines of great value have been dis- 
covered in this region. The railroad 
crosses the Park Range at Fremont Pass, 
and in the valley at the foot of the pass 

the Arkansas River has its sources. The 
= Blue River heads on the Pacific slope near 
‘the pass, and the south branch is crossed 
by the railroad near the small station of 
Wheeler, the north branch is encountered at Frisco in the vicinity of which the 
two join and form the main stream, which empties into the Grand in the south- 
west corner of Middle Park. 

The ride from Leadville to Fremont Pass is one of great interest to lovers 
ef the grand and beautiful in nature. The mountain ranges which surround the 
‘Carbonate Camp” are in plain view, and every turn in the road reveals new 


attractions. This extension of the line is known as the Blue River branch. It is 
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thirty-six miles in length, with its terminus at Dillon. The intervening stations 
are Birds Eye, Alicante, Fremont Pass, Robinson, Kokomo, Wheeler, Frisco and 
Dillon, 

Source of the Arkansas. The line from Leadville follows up the 
Arkansas River, and here we have an object lesson in the growth of rivers. We 
see from what small beginnings great things in the way of water courses grow. 
We see how a little brook which one could dam with a couple of shovels of mud 
may push its way along ‘‘ undermining what it cannot overthrow: sliding around 
the obstacle that deemed itself impassable, losing itself in willowy bogs, tumbling 
headlong over the error of a precipice or getting heedlessly entrapped in a confined 
cahon ; escaping down a gorge with indescribable turmoil, and always growing 
bigger, bigger, broader and stronger, deeper and more dignified ; till it can leave 
the mountains and strike boldly across a thousand miles of untracked plain to 
‘fling its proud heart into the sea.’ ” 

Almost in the very springs of the river, where an amphitheatre of gray 
quartzite peaks stand like stiffened silver-gray curtains between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, we curl round a perfect shepherd’s crook of a curve, and then climb its 
straight staff to the summit of Fremont Pass. 

Through a charming valley the approach to 
Fremont Pass is made. A famous pass, with the 

FREMONT PASS. historic name of him who has been called ‘‘ The 
One of the Highest Pathfinder,” although a later day has witnessed 
greater achievements than his among the Rocky 
Mountains. A journey here deserves the title of a 
in the World. pilgrimage, for from the summit of this pass the 
_ traveler can discern the Mount of the Holy Cross. 

The scene is one replete with vivid interest. Fainter 

and fainter grow the lines of objects in the valley. 
until at last the clouds envelope the train, and at the next moment the observer 
looks down upon a rolling mass of vapor through which the light strikes in many 
colored beams. The sublimity of the scene forbids all thoughts other than those 
of reverence and rapture. 


‘* The snow-crowned monarchs of an upper world, 
Rugged and steep and bare, the mountains rise; 
Their very feet are planted in the skies; 

Adown their sides are avalanches hurled. 


Railroad Passes 


Elevation, 11,329 feet. 





*6 Time was when few and daring were the men 
Who mignt behold this pass, that Fremont gained 
Through toil and danger, and its heights attained, 
Perils beset the long leagues down again. 


** Now all may come who seek, afar from crowds, 
The grand in nature, for we now engage 
The potent genii of this iron age, 
Fire, steam and steel, and rise above the clouds! ”° 
The railroad crosses the pass at an elevation of about two miles above the 
level of the sea, and ranks among the highest railroad passes in the world. 
Mount of the Holy Cross. From the crest of Fremont Pass the 
traveler looks eagerly about and soon catches sight of the sacred symbol which 
gives name to the famous mount. The snow-white emblem of Christian faith 
gleams with bright splendor against the azure sky. The wayfarer at last realizes 
that he has reached the height ‘‘ around whose summit splendid visions rise.” 
This is one of the best points of view from which to behold this wonderful 
mountain. a more extended description of which will be found in the chapter 
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entitled, From Leadville 
to Aspen. 

Downward to 
Dillon. On the Pacific 
Slope are the mines which 
made this region famous. 
The Robinson Consoli- 
dated, the White Quail, 
the Wheel of Fortune, etc 

Moving on down the 
pleasant valley, whose level 
bottom is carbonate tinted, 
not with ore dust, but with 
an almost continuous thicket 
of stunted red willows, we 
pass the Chalk Mountain i WANA: 
mines, the Carbonate Hill 7 ye 
district, Clinton Gulch, | \M LNG 
where gold ore is alleged to [Mea 
be worth more attention 
than it is receiving. and so ANAC AA 
come to Elk Mountain and faye aN vs mk os 
Kokomo. The ore found ce 
here is a hard carbonate, 
running about twenty-five 
ounces in silver and twenty- 
five per cent. in lead, be- 
sides a third of an ounce 
in gold, which is carefully 
separated at the smelter. 
Much of it is so admirably 
constituted that it ‘‘ smelts pies ord Fah 
itself,”—that is, it requires | an Le ee oe a ~ X ih vn _ 
little or no addition of lead, WLG TAO hy 
iron and other accessories 
to its proper fluxion. Con- 
tinuing the journey we be- 
hold alluring pictures of 
mountains and cafions, of 
belts of timber and pleasant 
uplands, of green meadows 
and sparkling streams beloved of gamey trout and the haunts of deer andelk. This 
country is still a paradise for the sportsman, and the rod and gun find ample 
range for their employment here. 

Dillon is the terminus of the Blue River branch, and is situated in a mining 
country. Distance from Breckenridge, 10 miles; Frisco, 3 miles; Montezuma, 12 
miles; Decatur, 15 miles; Rock Creek, 10 miles. The station is the nearest 
point for the lower Blue River Valley, into which good roads extend. Saddle 
horses and wagons can be hired to go down this river into the hunting and fishing 
grounds of Middle Park. (Population, 300. Distance from Denver, 313 miles. 
Elevation, 8,861 feet.) 
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CASCADES OF THE BLUE. 


OGDEN TO SAN FRANCISCO. 





At Ogden the tourist steps from the train of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad into that of the 
Southern Pacific, the transfer being made with 
very little trouble, and in a few minutes time, at the 
fine new Union Depot. A glance around will show 
one that Ogden is beautifully situated on the west 
slope of the Wasatch Mountains. It is well laid out 
and substantially built; the streets are wide, reg- 
ular, well paved, lined with shade and ornamental 
trees, and lighted with electricity. By a good system 
of water works the mountain streams and springs are 
made to supply an abundance of pure water. Many 
of the private residences and grounds are very hand- 
some, and the business blocks solid and elegantly constructed Of the climate too 
much cannot be said. Utahclaimsthe finest climateinthe United States. Colorado 
makes the same assertion; so does California. There is no doubt that each of these 
great commonwealths has good grounds for its claims. Colorado and Utah have 
similar characteristics, while California is quite different; circumstances are 
said to alter cases, and this saying holds true in climate as well as in other 
matters. While the climate of Colorado or Utah might be a specific for one 
class of diseases, that of California might be much more beneficial for 
another class. The advice of an intelligent and unprejudiced physician 
should be taken before an invalid decides on his choice of location. In Utah 
the winters are short and mild, and the spring and fall months give almost perfect 
weather; the summers are warm but not oppressively hot, and the nights are always 
cool and never moist. Pulmonary troubles will surely find relief, and generally 
a cure. Ten miles north of Ogden are Hot Springs, whose sulphur water 
possesses peculiar medicinal properties, and are pronounced superior to the 
Arkansas Springs. Hundreds of invalids visit these springs annually, and they are 
steadily growing in popularity. The educational and religious advantages of 
Ogden are on a par with those of eastern cities of the same size. Here is the 
centre of one of the richest agricultural and mining districts of Utah. Ogden 
has better railroad facilities than ariy other town in the territory. It is affection- 
ately called by its inhabitants the ‘‘ Junction City of the West.” It is the terminus 
of five leading trunk lines, nameiv:; The Denver & Rio Grande, the Union Pacific, 
the Southern Pacific, the tah & Northern, and the Utah Central Railroads. 
The outlook for manufacturing is excellent, the Weber River furnishing almost 
unlimited water power. Iron ore is found in great quantities in the near vicinity, 
while the wool clip of the territory, and those of Idaho, Wyoming, Montana and 
Nevada is enormous, and could be advantageously manufactured into cloth at this 
point. 

Geological Features, Looking from the car window after passing 














OGDEN, 


Rallroad and Manufac- 
turing Town. 


Population, 32,000. 
Elevation, 4,286 feet, 


Distance from Denver, 
754 miles, 





Distance from San 
Francisco, 383 miles. 
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Ogden, the traveler can see many things in this region indicating a thrilling geologi 
cal history. That striation, extending along the side of the foot hills to the 
right, marks the water line of a vast, pre-historic inland sea, that shrunk ages ago 
to the comparatively small proportions of Salt Lake. In all probability the whole 
area between the Wasatch Mountains and the Sierra Nevadas was once an im- 
mense body of water, in which the mountain ranges rose as islands. The lakee 
of the present day are all that remain of this vast pre-historic sea. The deposits 
which cover the low lands are chiefly calcareous, and are often filled with fresh 
water and Jand shells, indicating a comparatively modern origin. The formation 
of the islands and the shore ranges of Salt Lake is metamorphic, the strata are 
distinctly marked and highly inclined, but attaining no great elevation, being 
generally overlaid with sandstone and limestone of che carboniferous age, but partly 
altered, the former constituting the loftier eminence, in places it is rich in fossils, 
while in others it loses the granular character, and becomes sub crystalline or 
threaded by veins of calcareous spar, the sandstones, from metamorphic action, 
taking the character of quartz. As the train advances, evidences of volcanic action 
become numerous. 

Brigham. A half hour’s ride from Ogden brings the traveler to Brigham, 
a busy little town surrounded by an agricultural settlement, but possessing nothing 
of special interest to the tourist. (Population, 1,800. Distance from Ogden, 17 
miles. Elevation, 4,229 feet ) | 

Corinne. Between Brigham and Corinne the Bear River is crossed by a 
bridge twelve hundred feet in length. The town of Corinne has a good agricultural 
country around it, and wherever irrigation has been secured large crops have 
responded to industrious cultivation. The raising of stock, is also a tributary 
industry, and cattle do well on the surrounding excellent ranges, which are found 
in the greatest perfection north of the town. (Population, 500. Distance from 
Ogden, 24 miles. Elevation. 4,231 feet.) 

A small station surrounded by country covered 
with sage brush, and only worthy of mention for its 


PROMONTORY. history. At this point, on Monaay, May Io, 1869, 
the Union Pacific Railroad, building west and the 


A Point of Central Pacific Railroad, building east, met. The 
j junction was made, and the news flashed all over 
Historical Interest. the world that the first great trans-continental rail- 


road of America had become an accomplished fact. 
The importance of that event cannot be overesti- 
mated, and to enumerate the results emanating from that meeting would be 
the task of a historian. An epitome of what that meeting meant can be best ex. 
pressed by quoting that clever and quaintly humorous poem, written by Bret 
Harte, commemorative of the occasion, under the title of 





WHAT THE ENGINES SAID 


What was it the Engines said, 
Pilots touching—head to head, 
Facing on the single track, 
Half a world behind each back? 
This is what the Engines said 
Unreported and unread : 


With a prefatory screech, 
In a florid Western speech, : 
Said the Engine from the West 
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“J am from Sierra's crest 3 
And if altitude’s a test, 
Why, I reckon, it’s confessed, 
That I’ve done my level best.” 


Said the Engine from the East: 

* They who work best talk the least. 
S'pose you whistle down your brakes « 
What you’ve done is no great shakes, 
Pretty fair,—but let our meeting 
Be a different kind of greeting. 

Let these folks with champagne stuffing 
Not their Engines, do the Jufing.” 


*¢ Listen! Where Atlantic beats 
Shores of snow and summer heats ¢ 
Where the Indian autumn skies 
Paint the woods with wampum dyes, 
I have chased the flying sun, 
Seeing all he looked upon, 
Blessing all that he has blest, 
Nursing in my ilon breast 
All his vivifying heat, 

All his clouds about my crest s 
And before my flying feet 
Every shadow must retreat.” 


Said the Western Engine, ** Phew!” 
And a long, low whistle blew. 

“ Come now, really, that’s the oddest 
Talk for one so very modest,— 
You brag of your East! you do? 
Why, I bring the East to you / 
All the Orient, all Cathay, 
Find through me the shortest way, 
And the sun you follow here 
Rises in my hemisphere. _ 
Really,—if one must be rude— 
Length, my friend, ain’t longitude.’’- 


Said the Union, ** Don’t reflect, or 
T’ll run oversome Director.” 

Said the Central, ‘* I’m Pacific, 
But, when riled, I’m quite terrific, 
Yet, to-day we shall not quarrel, 
Just to show these folks this moral, 
How two Engines—in their vision— 
Once have met without collision.” 


«That is what the Engines said, 
Unreported and unread ; 

Spoken slightly through the nose, 
‘With a whistle at the close. 


Monument. Before Monument is reached the side.track stations of Rozel 
and Lake are passed. At Rozel, the great Salt Lake is close to the track on the 
left, and at Monument, a point of the same name extends into the lake. Here 
we take our last view of the interesting and mysterious sea which has been our 
almost constant companion since leaving Salt Lake City. Before us stretches 
a vast unfertile country, and here, if anywhere, can be found that makeshift of the 
easy going and old fashioned geography —the ‘*Great American Desert.” 

Kelton. This little place is situated on the eastern edge of the desert, 
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and here tne water-trains of the railroad company obtain thelr supply of the 
aqueous fluid and deliver to the stations to the westward on this division. Look- 
ing to the north the traveler will see the Red Dome mountains, while to the 
southeast rises Pilot Knob, a prominent feature in the landscape. (Population 
small. Distance from Ogden, 92 miles. Elevation, 4,222 feet.) 

Towns in the Desert. From Kelton to Toano the road traverses 
the northern edge of the desert, amidst a scene of general desolation. Ina general 
way this unfertile region may be described as sixty square miles of alkaline sands, 
evidently a portion of the great ocean bed already referred to. Like the arid 
country, between Fruita and Green River, in Utah, through which we came, 
on the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, which only needs irrigation to become 
fertile, this region is the counterpart. The stations on the desert are of no special 
interest, but as a matter of record may be named as follows : — Ombey, Matlin, 
Terrace, Bovine, Lucin, Gartney, Tecoma, Montello, Ullin, and Loray. The 
train has been ascending the grade, and from Kelton, with an altitude of 4,222 
feet, to Toano. with an altitude of 5.975 feet, we have made a net gain of 
1,753.feet. The mountains to the south are the Toano Range, where mines have 
been discovered, and which gave a phenomenal output of ore some years 
ago, but concerning which, since that time, little has been heard. The great 
peak almost directly south, which has been our landmark for the last fifty miles is 
Pilot Knob, rising to a height of twenty-five hundred feet directly from the 
plains. This Knob was the beacon of the early emigrant by which he steered his 
ship of the desert, knowing that near it lay Humboldt Wells, where plenty of 
water and grass could be obtained for his almost famished stock. 

Toano. A little station marking the western verge of the desert. (Popula- 
tion small. Distance from Ogden, 183 miles. Elevation, 5,975 feet.) 

From Toano the ascent of Cedar Pass is begun. 
For 22 miles the grade is upward, though not re- 

CEDAR PASS, markably steep, the road rising only 191 feet. The 
The Divide between the Cedar Pass Range is comparatively low and ex- 
Desert and Hun tends from north to south, the south fork of the 
boldt Valley. : : 
Humboldt River flows through these hills. The 
Ruby Valley lies to the east, and is sixty miles long 
by ten wide. The valley is occupied by farmers 
and is very fertile. There are a number of small 
fakes in the valley, among which may be mentioned Ruby and Franklin. — 

Moors. This station occupies the summit of Cedar Pass. Snow sheds and 
fences, which can be seen here and for some distance beyond, testify to the fact 
that the elevation is such as to cause protection against the danger of snow block- 
ades (Population small. Distance from Ogden, 210 miles. Elevation, 6,167 feet.) 

Wells. The grade has been a descending one since we left Moors, and 
the descent will be continued for nearly three hundred miles. The railroad com- 
pany has adopted the monosyllabic title of Wells for this station, but for nearly 
half a century this place has borne the popular title of ‘‘ Humboldt Wells.” Here 
the railroad repair shop and round house are located, and the town consists of these 
and twenty-five or thirty other buildings, including a hotel. In this vicinity, the 
emigrants in the old days of overland travel to California, were wont to make their 
camp and recuperate their stock after the trving ordeal of the desert. The 
wells from which the place takes its name are very curious, consisting of circular 
openings in the ground varving in size, being from four to eight feet in diameter, 
and filled to the brink with water. No bubbles arise on the surface of the water. 


Highest Elevation, 
6,166 feet. 
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which trickles off through the grass and sinks into the porous soil. It is said that 
the wells have been frequently sounded and no bottom found. ‘The-water is some. 
what brackish. ‘There are about twenty of these pools in the little valley, and their 
life giving influence can be seen in the abundant growth of grass. Because of 
these peculiar pools Wells is a station of considerable interest to the tourist. (Pop- 
ulation, 300. Distance from Ogden, 219 miles. Elevation, 5,628 feet.) 

Valley of the Humboldt. After the journey across the desert, the 
Valley of the Humboldt presents a most delightful appearance to the eyes of the 
traveler, who is considerably wearied by the constant view of sand and sagebrush. 
The valley is eighty miles in length and ten in breadth and is occupied by agricul- 
turists and stock raisers. ‘The river which makes this section of the country fertile 
rises thirty miles northwest of Wells, and, flowing southwest nearly three hundred 
miles. empties into Humboldt Lake, which has no outlet. The railroad follows the 
river closely for two hundred and seventy miles and leaves it at Brown’s Station, 
where one has a fine view of the lake. The railroad follows for the greater part 
of tne way the north side of the river, while the old emigrant trail, parts of which 
can vet be seen, pursues its course on the opposite side of the stream. 

Tulasco, Bishops, Deeth, Halleck, Peko, Osino, are all small side track 
starions, useful to the residents of the valley and to the railroad, but of no especial 
interest to the tourist. After passing Peko, the railroad crosses the north fork of 
the Humboldt River and at Osino a cafion of the same name is entered, and we 
‘eewe behind us the pleasant valley of the Humboldt. 

Elko. This is one of the largest towns on the line since leaving Ogden. 
I. »* the county seat of Elko County and is well supplied with churches, schools, 
business blocks and comfortable residences. It is also the seat of the state uni- 
versity. Elko isan important shipping point for stock and for the output of the 
Eureka, Tuscarora White Pine and Cape mines, all being within a radius of from 
twenty-five to one hundred miles. Beyond Elko some ten miles the South Fork of 
the Humboldt joins the river on the south, watering along its course an excellent 
grazing country. (Population, 752. Distance from Ogden, 275 miles. Eleva- 
tion, 5,065 feet.) 

Carlin. Between Elko and Carlin is the small station of Moleen. Some 
hay meadows intervene and the road passes through Five Mile Cafion, where the 
tourist will behold some rugged scenery. Gold and silver mines within a radius of 
twenty miles are tributary to the town. (Population, 394. Distance from Ogden, 
293 miles. Elevation, 4,897 feet.) 

Twelve Mile Canon. The road pene- 
THE PALISADES OF trates the range of mountains (which trends from 
THE HUMBOLDT. north to south) by way of this cafion. The walls 
rise on either side in rugged grandeur, attaining in 
Height of Walls, 1,000 places a height of a thousand feet. From the pe- 
none culiar stratification of the rocks resembling that of 
Objects of Interest, the famous rockwalls of the Hudson, this cafion has 
Red Cliff and Devil's been called the Palisades of the Humboldt. Red 
reek: Cliff is a striking promontory in the midst of the 
cafion, stained with rubescent colors and rising 
above the track for more than tive hundred feet. 

Palisade. This little town nestles in the heart of Twelve Mile Cafion, 
and is the junction point of the Eureka and Palisade Railroad with the Southern 
Pacific. The former road is a narrow gauge and was built mainly to convey ore and 
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bullion to the great trunk line. Eureka, its terminus, is a mining town of about 
six thousand population, engaged principally in mining. Here are stamp mills 
and smelters handling fifty tons of ore daily. Palisade is the site of the machine 
shops of the Eureka and Palisade Railroad and is alsoa great shipping point. 
Beyond Palisade Station is Devil’s Peak, an isolated projection on the south side 
of the river, rising from the water to the height of, three hundred feet. 
(Population, 300. Distance from Ogden, 308 miles. Elevation, 4,840 feet.) 

Cluro. A small station which stands at the lower entrance of Twelve Mile 
Cafion, and is worthy of mention for this fact. 

Gravelly Ford. This place is entitled to mention because of its 
historic interest. It was here that the old California trail crossed the river. The 
‘*Ford”’ was often the scene of Indian raids, and the hardy pioneers and the 
aborigines more than once tried conclusions here, and the blood of both the white 
and the red man often stained the flow of the Ilumboldt. 

Beowawe. At this point the Humboldt forces its way through the Red 
Range of mountains forming a natural ‘‘ gate,’ which is the significance of the 
name Beowawe in the Indian tongue. Beyond the station the road passes through 
bottom lands covered with a thick growth of shrubbery, the willow predominating. 
To the south eight or ten miles lies Hot Springs Valley, taking its title from the 
hot springs which are found there in great number. These springs are inter- 
mittent in their flow, ~esembling in this characteristic, though in a lesser degree, 
che geysers of the Yellowstone. Beowawe is a station of no very great commer 
cial importance, but possesses interest because of the peculiar features of the sur- 
rounding country. (Population small. Distance from Ogden, 326 miles. Eleva- 
tion, 4,695 feet.) | 

The Valley Region. To the north and south of tne tiemboldt and 
nearly opposite Argenta, are several valleys; among the most *mportant is 
Paradise Valley—to the north —sixty miles iong by ten miles wide, and settled 
by prosperous ranchmen. Eden Valley, also to the north, is twenty miles long by 
five miles broad, and thickly settled. Reese River Valley, isto the south, of variable 
width, not wider than ten miles, and about seventy-five miles in length. The Reese 
River possesses the peculiarity of sinking into the sand before it reaches the Hum. 
_boldt, and only in times of great abundance of water does it flow beyond the point 
of its subsidence. 

Battle Mountain. Important as a shipping station for the mining 
regions in the hills to the north and south; also the junction of the Nevada Cen- 
tral Railroad with the Southern Pacific. This is a narrow gauge, and its southern 
terminus is Austin, ninety-three miles distant from Battle Mountain, witn 
a population of three thousand. The Nevada Central penetrates a rich mining 
district, and not less than twenty camps contribute to its prosperity. Battie 
Mountain takes its name from the range of mountains to the north of the Hum- 
boldt, between the Reese River and Owyhee ranges. (Population, 522. Distance 
from Ogden, 359 miles. Elevation, 4,511 feet.) 

Golconda. _ A station for the shipment of ores supplied by adjacent 
gold and silver mines. The Golconda mine is the nearest, being three miles to the 
south. (Population, 400. Distance from Ogden, 402 miles. Elevation, 4,392 
feet.) ; 

Winnemucea. County seat of Humboldt County. The town derives 
its name from a noted Indian Chief who made his home inthis region. (Popu- 
lation, 2,000. Distance from Ogden, 419 miles. Elevation, 4,333 feet.) 
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The Nevada Desert. We have now fairly entered upon the Nevad* 
Desert, which we shall travel over to the westward until Wadsworth is reached, a 
distance of 138 miles. This stretch of country is the most desolate and the most 
uninteresting of any of the deserts crossed on the transcontinental journey. It 
is characterized by an almost total absence of vegetation of any kind, and bya 
remarkable distribution of scoria, the remains of extinct volcanic action. These 
deposits of black lava are scattered over a grayish expanse of sand, and are 
of a general cubical form, varying in size from that of a pea to that of a good-sized 
house. 

As the train stops at Humboldt, the passengers 
are surprised to see a beautiful little park filled with 
HUMBOLDT. thrifty trees and carpeted with luxuriant green- 
sward. This oasis in the desert is the result of 
irrigation, and the fountain of cold, clear water that 
throws its rainbow tinted spray into the air, tells the 
story as to how this magical transformation has been 

Distance from Ogden brought about. The charm of contrast is complete, 
459 miles. and taking all things into consideration, I know of 
Elevation, 4,236 feet. no place to be met with on the trip across the 
: continent that the tourist will regard with more 
pleasure than the unexpected vision of this emerald 
of the desert. Star Peak, the highest mountain in the Humboldt Range, crowned 
with perpetual snow, can be seen only seven miles distant to the northeast, and 
it is a pleasure to learn that the desert gives way to the Lanson Meadows five 
miles to the northwest, from which large crops of hay are cut. | 

Rye Patch, A small station, which derives its name from the fact that 
wild rye grows here in great quantities. There isin operation here a ten-stamp 
mill which is supplied with ore from the Eldorado and Rye Patch mining districts 
lying to the east within a radius of fifteen miles. (Population, 65. Distance from 
Ogden, 470 miles. Elevation, 4,257 feet.) 

Oreana. A small station of no especial interest. A smelter is located 
here, and the widened expanse of the river at this point is owing to the fact that 
a dam has been thrown across it to secure water power. The railroad crosses the 
Humboldt five miles west of Oreana. (Population, 55. Distance from Ogden, 480 
miles. Elevation, 4,181 feet.) 

Browns. At Browns station the tourist has a good view of Humboldt 
Lake, as the road approaches it closely. The town itself is of minor importance. 
(Population, 25. Distance from Ogden, 508 miles. Elevation, 3,929 feet.) 

Mirage. Side track station, deriving its name from the phenomenon 
peculiar to the desert, which has allured many an early emigrant to destruction 
through its deceptive influences. The green trees, the lake of bright water in which 
can be seen the reflection of surrounding. objects, which the mirage presents to 
view, are only optical illusions, and those who left the beaten track to seek the 
refreshment apparently at hand, frequently paid the penalty of their rashness with 
their lives. (Population, small. Distance from Ogden, 520 miles. Elevation, 
4,247 feet.) 


An Oasis in the Desert. 


The Effect of Irriga- 


tion. 
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A glance at the map of Nevada will reveal the 
fact that we have now reached what may very 
THE LAKE REGION. appropriately be called the lake region. These 

Facts Concerning lakes have not the clear, sweet water which one 
generally associates with the term; but on the 
contrary are brackish, and hold great quantities 
of alkali and chloride of sodium in solution. The 
most important of’ these lakes are: 

Humboldt Lake, This sheet of water takes its name from the river 
which flows into, or rather through it; the fact being that the waters of the river 
are collected in this basin, and are then conducted further west into Carson Sink— 
or Lake. All the drainage carried in the channel of the Humboldt River, in its 
course of three hundred and fifty miles, is concentrated here ; the surplus, as has 
been said, passing south into Carson Lake which has no outlet. Humboldt Lake is 
thirty-five miles long by ten miles wide. 

Carson Lake. This lake, which receives the waters of the Humboldt 
River, through Carson Sink, is due south from Humboldt Lake, and has no outlet. 
The map shows two distinct bodies of water, namely: Carson Sink and Carson 
Lake; but during the prevalence of rain both are united, and cover a large extent 
of country. Carson Lake proper, is twenty miles long by ten wide. 

Mud Lake is situated north of Granite Point, some fifty miles. The 
famous ‘’ Black Rock” stands at the head of Mud Lake. This promontory is 
eighteen hundred feet in height, and a strong feature in the landscape. The name 
of this lake is especially descriptive of its peculiar characteristics, especially during 
the simmer when the water is low and muddy. It has no outlet, and at its season 
of greatest enlargement is fifty miles long by twenty broad. 

Winnemucca Lake is of small extent, being about fifteen miles long by 
ten wide; it has connection with Pyramid Lake, which lies a short distance to the 


Interesting 


Bodies of Water. 





eastward 

Pyramid Lake is made the receptacle of the waters of the Truckee River, 
the outlet of Lake Tahoe, and is about twice the size of Winnemucca Lake, being 
thirty miles long by twenty broad. 

Walker’s Lake has no outlet. It is fifty miles long by twenty wide, 
and lies about a hundred miles to the south of Mirage. 

Hot Springs. A small station, taking its name from the springs which 
send up the steam from their heated waters on the right of the track. (Population, 
42. Distance from Ogden, 535 miles. Elevation, 4,072 feet.) 

Desert. This is the last station in the Nevada Desert, marking its western 
boundary. From here the grade is an ascending one, and when Wadsworth to 
reached, nine miles beyond. the desert will have been left entirely. (Population 
small. Distance from Ogden, 546 miles. Elevation, 4,018 feet.) 

Wadsworth. The tourist finds a pleasant greeting at Wadsworth, for on 
arriving at the station he sees a beautiful little park, neatly enclosed and orna- 
mented with a carefully kept lawn and handsome shade trees. The park is not so 
extensive as that at Humboldt, but is none the less a delight after the long journey 
across the desert. The town is situated on the eastern bank of the Truckee River, 
and is prosperous and well built. Here are located the railroad shops for this 
division of the railroad, and considerable freight business is transacted with the 
mining camps situated to the south. The Truckee River has its source in lakes 
Tahoe and Donner, and is a pure and sparkling stream. Six miles south are the 
Pine (;rove Copper Mines, while ten miles south are the Desert Gold Mines 
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tributary to Wadsworth. (Population, joo. Distance from Ogden, 555 miles. 
Elevation, 4,085 feet). : 

In addition to being the county-seat of Washoe 
County, Reno is a thriving business centre. It 
RENO. possesses all the modern improvements, including 
electric lights. Its business blocks are well built 
and its public buildings creditable to the city. The 


Junctional Point, 


Distance from Ogden, town was named after General Reno, who lost his 
BS> mares: life in the batile of South Mountain. This is the 
Population, 4,500 junctional point for the Nevada & California Rail- 
Altitude, 4,497 feet. road, a narrow gauge. the present terminus for 





which is Moran. Here also the tourist can take 
the Virginia & Truckee Railroad for Carson City, 
Virginia City and points to the north and south. ‘Condensing che statement of 
connections, they are as follows: Virginia & Truckee Railroad for Carson, Virginia 
and Mound House, connecting there with Carson & Colorado Railroad for Haw- 
thorne (stages for Aurora and Bodie), and for Belleville, Candelaria and Keeler; 
Nevada & California Railroad for Moran (stages for Millford, Susanville, Quincy, 
Fort Bidwell, Cal., etc. Stages can also be taken to Eagleville, Alturas, Cedarville 
and Lake View or Davis Creek. Reno possesses a lively interest to the traveler, 
as it is the junction point to the world famed Comstock Mines. 

Climbing the Sierra Nevada Range, After leaving Reno the 
grades grow steeper, and the traveler prepares himself for the grand and striking 
scenery which he will have the pleasure of beholding until the passage of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains has been made. For fifty miles the ascent continues until 
Summit Station is reached, the highest point attained by the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road on its transcontinental line from Ogden to San Francisco. From Reno the 
road follows up the course of the Truckee River, and soon enters Truckee Cafion. 
The course of the river is tortuous and the road quickly changes sides, giving 
varied and interesting views of towering rocks, foaming waters and pine clad 
mountains. In quick succession the following small stations are passed : 

Verdi, Essex, Mystic, Floriston, Boca, Prosser Creek, Proctor and Winsted. 
The country between Verdi and Proctor seems pretty well given up to the 
production of lumber, great quantities of ties, logs and boards being piled beside 
the track. The river is used as a facile means of transporting these products of 
the forest. Ice store houses also abound here. 

Truckee. Roofed like an alpine village to shed the deep. moist snows of 
winter, Truckee stands at the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. The 
town is well built and extends mainly along the north bank of the Truckee River. 
Lumber is the leading industry, and where the town now stands, once stood a dense 
forest. It is estimated that the Truckee Basin will supply at least 4,000,000,coo 
feet of lumber, or enough to keep the saw mills going at their present rate for a hun- 
dred years. The round house for this division of the railroad is located here. 
Truckee is the shipping point for Donner Lake and the towns of the Sierra 
Valley. Stages can be taken for Lake Tahoe (fourteen miles) Donner Lake 
(two miles), and Webber Lake; also for Sierraville, Sierra City and Plumas 
Eureka Mine. (Population, 1,500, Distance from Ogden, 623 miles Elevation, 
5,819 feet.) 
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** There is a grandeur and enchantment at all times in the scenery which 
environs the lakes of this region and never-ending means of pleasure and exhil- 
aration on their waters; and the panorama of mountain and valley, meadow-land 
and woodland, sunshine and cloud, as viewed from Tahoe City is spacious, inspir- 
iting andimpressive. This view is an unspeakably fine one; within the magnificent 
frame of the Tahoe range is Lake Tahoe, sometimes tranquil, sometimes turbulent 
but always lovely. The summer sunsets on Lake Tahoe are remarkable for their 
great beauty and wealth of colormg and are grander than those mirrored on Lakes 
Como and Maggiore. No painter 
would ever dare to put upon canvas 
the variegated colors of Tahoe’s wa- 
vA ters in a summer sunset. It would 
appear such an exaggeration that he 
would lose caste among those who 
demand that the artist’s pencil shall 
be true to nature. None but those 
who have witnessed the scene would 
be persuaded of its reality. Such 
beauty could not be were it not for 
the highly reflective qualities of the 
pure translucent waters which serve 
as a polished mirror of French 
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plate glass.” Suchis the glowing 
Janguage of a much traveled author, 
whose words, though eloauent, fail 
of depicting the entrancing loveliness 
of the scenes which one can here be- 
hold. But it is no reflection upon 
the descriptive powers of any write: 
to say that he has talien short of the 
feaiity. Surely if these scenes are 
heyond the powers of the artist, no 
discredit can follow when the writer’s 
pen fails to attain to the full measure 
of theix grandeur and beauty. 
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LAKE TAHOE, 


The ‘*Gem of the 
Mountains.’’ 


Distance from Truckee, 
14 miles. 


Length, of Lake, 
22 miles. 


Breadth of Lake 
10 miles. 


Depth, 1,700 feet. 


Lake Tahoe, one of the most beautiful moun. 
tain lakes in the world, lies in the heart of the 
Sierras, 6,216 feet above the sea, while mountain 
peaks surround it, nsing to an additional height ot 
from two to four thousand feet. It is 22 miles in 
length, 10 miles in breadth and from Ioo to I,700 
feet in depth. Its waters are famous the world over 
for their crystal purity, and their transparency is so 
absolute that the fish, which abound in great 
numbers, can be seen distinctly as they swim 
beneath you, at a distance of eighty feet. On its 
lovely shores are situated some of the most delight- 





ful summer resorts. The mid-summer air is cool 
and invigorating, the hunting and fishing excellent 
and the landscape picturesque and a never-ending delight to the eye. The ride by 
stage from Truckee to the lake, is a most charming experience, and is thus 
described by Mr. N. H. Chittenden, a traveler of some distinction: “ It was a 
glorious morning, bright and cool, a rain having fallen the previous evening, 
tempering the dry mountain air, fragrant with the sweet odor of the pines, to a 
delicious, exhilarating freshness, and also effectually laying the dust. It is a 
magnificent drive, following up the dashing Truckee, a fitting outlet for the 
world’s crowning gem of mountain lakes. From thirty to fifty feet in width, 
clear as crystal pure and cold, it courses swiftly down the mountains, frequently 
afoaming rapid, but interrupted in its headlong descent by several dams. The 
valley is from three-quarters to a mile across, the mountains generally not precipitous 
or very high, though presenting several bold, towering granite cliffs and peaks from 
five hundred to one thousand and eight hundred feet above the river. The most prom- 
inent of these, from their resemblance to the human face, are known as the ‘ Old 
Woman’ and ‘Old Man’ of the mountains. and the ‘ Duke of Wellington.’ Thick 
forests of red, yellow and sugar pine, fir and cedar, extend the whole way, 
except where cleared by the lumbermen. The great saw mill companies are 
annually cutting millions of feet of the choicest trees, having already advanced 
about eight miles up the river and back three or four miles therefrom. The lum- 
ber flumes extend from the great mills at Truckee to the farthest camps, and the 
sides of the mountains are grooved with log chutes. Down the former are run vast 
quantities of wood and timber, while down the latter immense logs are shot, with 
the velocity of thunderbolts, into the river. At the Eight-Mile Crossing, a five-foot 
monster plunged in as we passed, striking a forerunner fairly endwise, with 
terrific force, and the noise of distant thunder. Horse railways and long ox teams 
yre also employed in hauling out the logs from over the summit of the mountains.” 

The tour of the lake is made by an excursion steamer which is taken at Tahoe 
City. The surroundings of the lake are picturesque in the extreme. Beginning at 
the right, the coronet of mountains, which surrounds the lake, may be named as 
follows: the Rubicon Peaks, 9,287 feet above the sea; Mount Tallac, 9,715 feet 
in height; Mount Ralston, 9,140 feet; Pyramid Peak, 10,052 feet ; Job’s Peak, 
10,637 feet; Geneva Peak, 9 135, and the summits of the Tahoe Range. Down the 
steep, forest-covered sides of these mountains swiftly descend numerous beautiful 
streams, Ward’s Creek, Blackwood’s, McKinney’s, Phipp’s, Meek’s Bay, Lonely 
Gulch, Cascade Falls, Cascade Lake, Taylor, Little Truckee River, Big Truckee 
River, Jim Small’s Creek, Sevory Cove Creek, Glenbrook, Secret Harbor, Big, 
Griffin’s. Cornelian Bay and Gordon’s Creek being the most important. 
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DONNER AND WEBBER LAKES. 
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The shores of Lake Tahoe are indented with beautiful bays, Crystal, Corne- 
lian, Meeks and Emerald, the latter being the largest and most frequented. It is 
about eighteen miles from Tahoe City, three miles long, and about half a mile in 
width. Ben Holladay built a summer residence here, which his family occupied 
until it was burned in 1879. 

Capt. Dick, an eccentric old English sailor, chose this wild mountain retreat 
for his home, built a cabin, and chiseled out a tomb in the solid rock, on the lonely 
rock-bound island near the entrance. Falling overboard, while intoxicated, Lake 
Tahoe, which it is said, never gives up its dead, became his last resting-place, in- 
stead of the grave he had prepared. . 

The shores of the lake are dotted with summer residences and pleasure resort 
villages. Among the latter may be mentioned Tahoe City, Glenbrook, Tallac, 
Rowlands and McKinneys. Glenbrook is a very pretty village and is the business 
centre for Lake Tahoe. The thousand and one attractions of this lovely lake can 
obtain but little justice in so brief a description as can be given here; indeed, the 
most elaborate description would fall far short of the reality, and only he who has 
had the extreme good fortune to visit the spot can form an adequate idea of its charms. 

~ Donner Lake. Made memorable by the 
terrible fate of the Donner party, thirty-four of 
DONNER, WEBBER, whom died of starvation on its shores in the year 
1846, and taking its name from the leader of this 


AND 
unfortunate company, Donner Lake commands 

INDEPENDENCE especial attention for its historical associations. Its 
LAKES. beauty gives it a leading position among the lakes 

of the Sierras and has been made familiar through 

Waters of Crystal the well known paintings, by Bierstadt. Only three 


miles from Truckee, it is easy of access. It is about 
three miles long, one and a half miles wide, and 
two hundred and fifty feet deep. Its shores are 


gravelly and the lake is surrounded by great forests of pine, fir and tamarack. 

Webber Lake, a perfect gem, lies in the Sierra Nevadas, about twenty- 
six miles from Truckee, at an altitude of 6,925 feet above the sea level. It is 
circular in shape ; its waters crystal white, and with a depth of eighty-four feet. 
It is considered one of the finest fishing grounds in California, the trout being 
large and numerous, gamey and delicious. About three-quarters of a mile away 
from the lake are the falls, having a descent of 105 feet. 

Independence Lake, sixteen miles from Truckee, and ten miles from 
Webber, is another one of those beautiful gems. It is two and one-half miles long 
and three-quarters of a mile wide. Its waters are alive with trout. 

Climbing the Sierra Nevada Range. The ascent of the Sierras 
begins at Truckee. In order to protect travelers from delay in inclement weather, 
the railroad company have constructed an almost uninterrupted line of snow 
sheds for forty miles. These sheds interrupt the view, but they serve an 
eminently practical purpose and are necessary for winter travel. Through the 
loopholes cut in the sides of the sheds the tourist catches tantalizing glimpses 
of magnificent scenery. Donner Lake can be seen below us, gleaming like a dia- 
mond in its granite setting, while a panorama of pine-clad hills and splintered 
mountain pinnacles is spread before us. Plunging onward through the snow sheds, 
the two great engines drag the train upward, while below can be seen the winding 
roadway we are ascending. Rumbling through a tunnel the train comes to a halt 
on the highest railroad point in the Sierras. 


Whiteness. 
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Appropriately named, this station is the sum. 


mit of our railroad ascent. For many years it 

SUMMIT. | , Be ee: 
held the pre-eminence as the highest railroad point 
The Highest Railroad in North America, and it still deserves renown 


Point in the Sierra 
Nevadas. 


as the first to lay claim to so lofty anestate. This 
is the ‘‘divide” from which flow various streams 
Elevation, 7,017 feet. through devious courses to empty at last at widely 
Distance from Ogden, divergent points into the great Sacramento. Among 

638 miles. these streams are the Bear, the American and the 
South Yuba Rivers. The scenery around Summit is 
of the grandest description. The mountains tower above us to an altitude of ten 
thousand feet. Lakes lie below us and waterfalls glimmer down the sides of dis- 
tant precipices. Here the sportsman can find ample scope for enjoyment. Bear 
and deer and a vast variety of game haunt the wooded fastnesses and the streams 
abound in trout. ‘The east-bound tourist who wishes to visit Lakes Tahoe and 
Donner can take the stage at Summit, and, after enjoying the delights of the 
mountain drive and an unobstructed view of the scenery, together with a satisfying 
visit to the lakes, can again resume his journey by taking the cars at Truckee, thus 
avoiding the up grade return to Summit. 

Cascade. Six miles beyond Summit we pass Cascade, crossing a branch of 
she Yuba River. To the westward lies Summit Valley, a charming spot for a sum- 
mer resting place. It is well watered and abounds in luxuriant meadows, which 
are utilized by stock and dairy men, who have found here an ideal spot for their 
purposes. Cascade is a growing shipping point for cattle and their products. 
(Population, 28. Distance from Ogden, 644 miles. Elevation, 6,538 feet.) 

Soda Springs. Many large soda springs give their name to this side 
track. Their waters are pleasant to the taste and medicinal in character. One of 
the springs has been improved and its waters are bottled for shipment. There are 
also hot springs in the near vicinity. (Population small. Distance from Ogden, 
647 miles. Elevation, 6,749 feet.) 

Emigrant Gap. Here we catch the last sight of the old emigrant wagon 
road, which we have seen from time to time for the last two hundred and fifty 
miles. (Population, 120, Distance from Ogden, 659 miles. Elevation, 5,221 feet.) 

Blue Cafion, Shady Run, Towles, and Alta, are small stations which we pass 
in rapid succession. 

Dutch Flat. Population, 700. (Distance from Ogden, 675 miles. Eleva- 
tion, 3,595 feet.) 

Historic Ground. To the ‘‘men of ’49” the names of Alta and 
Dutch Flat call up many memories of stirring times. The stages still run from 
Dutch Flat to ‘‘ You Bet and ‘‘ Little York,” where mines are still worked; 
but the palmy days made historic by the achievements of the ‘* John Oakhursts,” 
‘Sandy McGees,” and ‘‘ Hank Monks” have passed away. A glimpse can be 
caught of a scenic attraction of paramount interest as the train passes Shady Run. 
This is the famous American Cafion, with walls two thousand feet high, and of 
such wonderful perpendicularity that the American River, which flows between 
them, has never been ascended for a distance of two miles—the extent of the cafion 
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There are few mountain passes more famous 
than that known to the world as ‘‘Cape Horn.” 
The approach to it is picturesque. The north 
CAPE HORN. fork of the American River is seen raging and 
foaming in its rocky bed, fifteen hundred feet 
below and parallel with the track. A little further 
A Scenic Wonder. on we see the north fork of the North River leap- 
ing in snowy cascades down the mountain side. 
The train rolls on and soon is clinging to the side 
of a mountain wall, which climbs to the clouds above it and drops to the waters 
beneath; a hand thrust from the window of the car could drop a stone straight 
as the plummet falls, into the chasm, two thousand five hundred feet below. We 
are rounding Cape Horn! The road having been carved from the solid rock, 
the workmen, when building the same were suspended from the cliff above by 
means of ropes until they had blasted sufficient to gain a foothold. A beautiful 
valley lies beneath us to the left, and across this vale on the opposite side can be 
seen the line of road on which we shall goon appear. The descent now begins, and 
Rice’s Ravine is crossed, the trestle bridge being 878 feet in length and 113 feet in 
height. The narrow gauge railroad, which we see beneath us, is the line from 
Colfax to Nevada City. From the trestle we pass to an embankment, and from 
the embankment to the solid roadway on the side of the bluff. We have followed 
the curving road until now we are opposite the tremendous precipice, from whose 
fearful height we have but just descended. 

Colfax. Named after the statesman, Schuyler Colfax, a steadfast friend to 
the Southern Pacific Railroad during the early days of its existence. This town is 
thriving and prosperous. Fruit raising has taken the place of the original industry 
of mining, and the financial results appear to be eminently satisfactory. There is 
a large and handsome depot erected at this place, it being the distributing point 
for Grass Valley, Nevada City, and a large area of agricultural and mining 
country. The trains of the Nevada County Railroad (narrow gauge) run to and 
from this depot. (Population, 700. Distance from Ogden, 689 miles. Elevation, 
2,422 feet ) 7 

Auburn. The approach to Auburn is made through a rugged country, a 
tunnel seven hundred feet in length being passed just before reaching Clipper Gap 
— beyond this can be seen the famous gold fields, now abandoned. The town of 
Auburn is embowered with fruit trees, is well-built and prosperous. Many of the 
residents of San Francisco and Sacramento spend a part of their summers at this 
mountain town. Fruit raising has usurped the place of mining among these foot 
hills of the western slope — vineyards, orchards and vegetable gardens, are now 
seen on all sides. This condition of things exists all along the slope, and for a 
distance of twenty miles we pass through California’s semi tropical fruit belt. The 
quarrying of stone and stock raising are also ‘important industries. (Population, 
1,700. Distance from Ogden, 707 miles. Elevation, 1,360 feet.) 

Newcastle. Is situated in the midst of a rich farming region, and is an 
important shipping point for all California fruits. Here are also a number of 
extensive canning and fruit drying establishments, with unlimited capacity. The 
early citrous fruits are grown and shipped from this point. (Population, 350. Ele- 
vation, 956. Distance from Ogden, 712 miles.) 

Rocklin. This little town lies at the base of the foothills, and is famed for 
the excellent quality of the granite found in its quarries. The round house and 

@achine shops of the railroad company located here are built of this material. 
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CAPITOL BUILDING. SACRAMENTO 
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The State House at Sacramento is also erected of Rocklin granite. (Population 
1,100. Listance from Ogden, 721 miles. Elevation, 249 feet.) 

Junction. This station is the junction point for the east side of the grea 
Sacramento Valley and Portland, Oregon ; it is here the branch of the Southeri 
Pacific Railroad intercepts the main Transcontinental Line. (Population, 350 
Distance from Ogden, 725 miles. Elevation, 163 feet.) 

The Piains Region. A glance from the car window, or a reference ti 
the elevation of Junction Station, given’in the paragraph above, will show the 
tourist that the region of mountains and foothills lies behind him and that the 
fertile plains of California have been reached. Broad expanses of gently rolling 
country greet the eye, dotted here and there with the round-topped, dark-foliaged 
live oaks, which form strikingly characteristic features in the landscape. Here 
and beyond in the Sacramento Valley are the great wheat fields of the State, famous 
‘in the past for their enormous yield and the magnificent scale upon which tht 
raising’ of this cereal is carried on. Now, however, fruit raising is gradually 
usurping this territory, and orchards and vineyards are frequently seen. ~ 

American River Bridge. This bridge spans the current of tht 
American River, and Sacramento is only three miles distant. (Distance fron 
Ogden, 740 miles. Elevation, 49 feet.) 
7 As is the almost universal rule in the cas 

of large cities one gets a very unsatisfactory vier 


SACRAMENTO, | of the town from the railroad station. Severa 





California’s Capital. [| days can be pleasantly and profitably spent by th 
ao | tourist in Sacramento. It is handsomely built, an* 
Populations. 2,000: its shaded streets and flower ornamented yards pre 
Elevation, 30 feet. / sent an exceedingly attractive appearance. It ha 
Distance from Ogden, a complete system of electric street railways 
743 miles. Being the capital of California, the county seat o 


Sacramento County; and the second commercial city 
in the State, it has a most prosperous present and promising future. More train 
arrive and depart each day than in any other town or city in the State 
Sacramento, being the geographical centre, it is the gre:t distributing poin 
for California. Three-fourths of all the fruits shipped from this State eact 
year are shipped from this point. It is at this place all the principal buyer 
and shippers locate for the purchise of fruits and vegetables. The Southern 
Pacific Company’s shops (which emp!oy from 2,000 to 3,000 men constantly 
covering an area of twenty-five acres of land), the largest cannery am 
packing houses in the State, a woolen mill, foundry, machine shops, etc. 
are located in Sacramento. For a manufacturing town, the location a 
Sacramento cannot be exce’led. It is ninetv miles from San Francisco, wit! 
which it is connected by numerous daily trains, and by river steamers. Many of it 
wholesale houses rival those at San Francisco in the amount of business transacteé 
It has fine wide streets lined with shade trees, many substantial business block 
elegant residences, and good hotels. The State Capitol, State Printing Office 
State Agricultural Exposition Building (the largest west of the Missouri river), + 
Free Library, the largest Art Gallery (with one or two exceptions) in the United 
States, an Old Ladies’ Home (where old ladies have the same care and attention, 
if not better, than they would have in their own homes), are located in Sacra. 
mento, the two latter were donated to the city by that most estimable and philan- 
thropic of ladies, Mrs. E. B. Crocker. In fact, Sacramento is the great metronnlic 
of the Sacramento valley. 
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The first railroad in California, extending from Sacramento into El i)orado 
County, was formally opened on February 22d, 1856. Work on the Central Pacific 
Railroad was inaugurated at Sacramento, January 8th, 1863, and the last spike was 
driven May roth, 1869. Sacramento is on the line of the California & Oregon, 
Western Pacific, Central Pacific, California Pacific, and Sacramento & Placerville 
Railroads. All these roads are of the Southern Pacific System. The Company’s 
principal hospital, is also located in this city. A line of steamboats runs to 
San Francisco on the Sacramento River and the bay, and another as far up the 
same stream as Red Bluff. The Sacramento River is spanned opposite the 
city by a railroad and wagon bridge, connecting it with the town of Washington, 
Yolo County; and the American River is bridged on the line of Twelfth 
street, and also by a railroad bridge a short distance above. All the bridges 
in the county and all roads are free. The Capital of California was permanently 
located at Sacramento, February 25th, 1854, and in 1869 the present Capitol 
Building was completed, at a cost of about $3000,000. The building is the 
finest in the state. In the Capital Park are also the exposition pavilion of the 
State Agricultural Society, and the State Printing Office, in which are printed, in 
addition to the usual work for the State, the text-books for use in the public 
schools. The State Agricultural Society has also an extensive park for the 
exhibition of stock, and one of the finest race tracks in the world. The State fairs 
are annually held in September. The Masons and Odd Fellows have each imposing 
temples, in which their lodge rooms are located. The United States Government 
has erected a Post Office Building, for which an appropriation of $100,000 
was made. The County Court House (formerly used for a State Capitol) 
cost $200,000; anda brick and iron Hal of Records has recently been 
comp'eted at a cost of $0000. The County Hospital built on the pavilion 
plan, can accommodate one hundred and _ seventy-five patients, and cost 
$75,000. The State Library contains some sixty thousand volumes; the Free 
Public Library, of twelve thousand volumes, with the two story building in which 
it is contained, is the property of the City, and is maintained by a City tax. 
The Order of Odd-Fellows maintain a library of about eight thousand volumes. 
The Crocker Art Gallery is also the property of the City. It is a brick and iron 
building, three stories high. and in it are contained some of the finest paintings 
and statuary, together with an extensive cabinet of minerals, the property of the 
State. 

Webster. Leaving Sacramento, and crossing the Sacramento River on 
a bridge 600 feet in length, the train passes through Webster, which is a 
suburb of the city. Beyond we cross a belt of swampy country known locally as 
‘‘The Tules.” The track is elevated above the danger of floods by means of 
embankments and a trestle bridge. 

Davis. This place is the junction with the main line of a branch passing 
through the west side of the Sacramento Valley to Tehama, the country round 
about being rich and fertile, and capable of producing an unlimited amount of 
fruit, cereals and vegetables. Distance from Ogden, 736 miles. 

Fremont, Dixon, Batavia are soon passed, when we arrive at 
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At this point the tourist will do well to take the 
side trip through the great Vaca and Capay Valleys. 
ELMIRA. These valleys supply all the earliest fruits and 
vegetables. The soil is of surprising fertility, 
yielding bountifully of every crop with no necessity 
for irrigation. The climate is superb, it being 2 
weca end COney. rhs Indian summer the ae year. ane 

Valleys. health of the inhabitants, their industry, wealth and 
prosperity, have all tended to make this place the 
most desirable for settlement. Semi-tropical and citrus fruits grow luxuriantly, 
and are of unusual size and lusciousness. These valleys are veritable gardens of 
Eden, and a continuous panorama of a beautiful and picturesque country. 
Cannon and Suisun are more or less important stations, but of no especial 
interest to the.tourist. Having passed Suisun the waters of Suisun Bay approach 
the track, and at high tide ripple against the embankment. For twelve miles 
this bay is always in close proximity. 

Army Point, Distance from Ogden, 797 miles. This is the station for 
the headquarters of the United States army in California. | 

Benicia. Situated on the southern slope of the Suscol hills, Benicia extends 
down to the bank of the Sacramento River. This is the head of navigation for 
sea-going ships and is a very charmingly situated city. Benicia was at one time 
the capital of California, but is now a quiet residence town, with a number of 
large manufacturing interests to maintain its commercial importance. (Population, 
2,400. Distance from Ogden, 800 miles. Elevation, 10 feet.) 

Crossing the Straits of Carquinez. From Benicia to Port Costa 
the journey is continued on the Solano, the largest ferry boat in the world. This 
boat can transport at one time fifty-four loaded freight cars and consequently finds 
no difficulty in bearing our entire train safely across the straits, a distance of one 
mile, with an expenditure of little if any more than twenty minutes of time. To 
most, this experience is a novel one, and the cars are quickly emptied by their 
occupants, and the tourists gaze delightedly at the broad expanse of waters and 
inhale gratefully the invigorating saline odors wafted fromthe neighboring ocean. 
The cars are run directly on to the boat and when Port Costa is reached the 


Junction Point 


to 





journey by rail is resumed. 

Port Costa. Here the sea-going ‘ships can be seen lying close to the 
wharfs, and the tourist begins to appreciate the fact that his long journey to the 
Pacific coast is nearly completed. At this point the Southern Pacific’s line to Los 
Angeles branches to the southwest. 

Vallejo Junction. The town of Vallejo lies across the straits a distance 
of two miles. At this junction a branch line runs to Napa and Calistoga, also to 


1) 


Santa Rosa. 

Pinole. Another town of wharis and warehouses. 

Sixteenth Street, Oakland. This is the small station for the large city 
of Oakland. The great Bay of San Francisco lies to our right and beyond can be 
seen the spires of San Francisco. 

Oakland Pier. This marvel of engineering has been constructed for two 
miles directly out into the bay. At its terminus is an immense building containing 
waiting rooms and all necessary accommodations for the convenience of the great 
army of travelers who disembark on the arrival of trains. All the passenger trains 
for the east, north or south are made up at this depot, and here all incoming 
passengers leave their ‘rains and are transported on morni&-"" + ferry boats to San 


Francisco. 
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AEPROACHES TO OAKLAND FERRY 


SAN FRANCISCO TO SAN DIEGO. 


The first yiew of San Francisco which the over 
_ land tourist obtains from the bow of the ferry boa 
SAN FRANCISCO. that bears him from Oakland Pier to ‘he foot 6 
Market street, is most enchanting. A city set on’. 
The Great City hill, beautiful for situation, it commands attentior 
by and demands the most enthusiastic admiratios. 
Nor does ‘‘ familiarity breed contempt.” The first 
pleasant impression is confirmed and. deepened by 
i a a every day’s experience within the gates of this mo# 
400,000. hospitable and beautiful city. Fitz Hugh Ludlow 
whose early death was a great loss to literature, i 
; one may judge by the early fruitage of a tree to 
soon cut down by ezuel frost, speaks glowing words, and true ones of this city by 
the sea. He says: *‘ Toa traveler paying his first visit, it has the interest of a ne’ 
planet. it ignores the meteorological laws which govern the rest of the world 
There is no snow. There are no summer showers. The tailor recognizes n 
aphelion or perihelion in his custom; the thin woolén suit made in April, is com 
fortably worn: until April again. Save that in so-called winter frequent rain 
falls alternate with spotless intervals of amber weather, and that so2-disan 
summer is an entire amber mass, its unbroken divine days concrete in it 
there is no inequality on which to forbid the bans between May and December. Ii 
San Francisco there is no work for the scene-shifter of Nature. The wealth a. 
that great dramatist, the year, resulting in the same manner as the poverty ol 
dabblers in private theatricals—a single flat doing service for the entire play. 
Thus, save for the purposes of notes of hand, the almanac of San Francisco might 
replace its mutable months and seasons with one great, kindly, constant, sumptu- 
ous Allthe Year ’Round. Out of this benignant sameness what glorious fruits art 
produced! Fruit enough, metaphorical; for the scientific man or artist wheé 
cannot make hay while such a sun shines, from April to November, must be 8 
slothful laborer, indeed, But, fruit also literal; for what joy of vegetation is lack 
ing to the man who, every month in the year can look through his study windov 
cn a green lawn, and have strawberries and cream for his breakfast. Who can sp 
down to this royal fruit, and at the same time to apricots, peaches, nectarines, 
blackberries, as Doeinicss melons, figs, both ey and purple, early apples am 
grapes of many kinds.” 
But aside from the claims of climate which appealed so strongly to Ludlow. 
San Francisco has artistic and architectural claims that command respect ark 
admiration, to say nothing of her vast commercial and mercantile interests. 
San Francisco has suffered greatly from fire in the past, but has alway 
arisen from its ashes in renewed beauty. A condensed history of these grea 
conflagrations may be of interest: 


The Galden Gate. 
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December 24th, 1849. First great fire. More than $1,000,000 worth of 
property destroyed. 

May 4th, 1850. Second great fire, Three blocks of buildings consumed. 
Loss, $4,000, 000. 

June r4th, 1850. Third great fire. Loss, $5,000,000. 

September 17th, 1850, Fourth great fire. An extensive area of compara- 
tively inexpensive buildings destroyed. Loss, $500,000. 

December 14th, 1850. Fire on Sacramento and Montgomery streets. Loss, 
$1,000,000. This is not generally classed among the great fires. 

May 4th, 1851. Fifth great fire. Eighteen blocks entirely burned, and parts © 
of six others destroyed. The length of the burned district was three-fourths ot a 
mile, and its width half a mile. Loss, $10,000,000 to $12,000,000. 

June 22d, 1851. Sixth great fire. Ten blocks and parts of six others des. 
troyed. Loss, $3,000 000. | 

When the Oakland ferry boat, a most magnificent steamer by the way, enters 
her pier at the foot of Market street, the traveler will find ample means of convey- 
ance to any hotel. If of an economical turn of mind he can board a cable car, 
after running the gauntlet of vociferous “cabbies,” and for. five cents be carried 
smoothly and quickly to almost any part of the city; or, handing his baggage 
checks to one of the agents of the United Carriage Company, he can drive to his 
destination in considerable more ‘‘style,” and at a moderate expense, the amount 
being determined by the distance traveled—but extortion need not be feared, as 
cab fares are regulated by a city ordinance. Once at home in hotel or lodgings— 
and San Francisco can furnish either of these of the very best character—the 
wruveler can map out excursions in the city and its environs that will pleasantly 
occupy his time for a fortnight, or which can be crowded into the space of three 
or four days. 

Everybody has heard of the Cliff House and 
the Seal Rocks. These attractions are pretty sure 
CLIFF HOUSE to command first attention. The Cliff House may 

AND be reached by three routes These are tersely 
described by Mr. Charles Turrell, in his valuable 
California notes, as follows: ‘‘ One of these routes 
is the old road that begins at the Mission and winds 
over the hills, affording many attractive views of the 
city and the bay beyond, the Contra Costa Mount- 
ains and Mount Diablo towering in the remote east. 
This road descends to the Ocean beach, passing near Merced Lake—Laguna de la 
Merced—the largest lake in the county. From the Ocean Side House to the Cliff 
House, a distance of some two and a half miles, the road follows the sandy beach. 
As this road is quite long, and the latter part very heavy, but few follow it. An- 
other route 1s by Point Lobos avenue, a broad, well macadamized street, com- 
mencing at the western end of Geary street and continuing in a straight line to the 
Ocean beach. ‘This was for many years the fashionable drive for San Franciscans. 
However, since the Golden Gate Park has been opened, and its serpentine drives to 
the beach completed, the Point Lobos road has fallen into disuse.” This drive is 
the one we took, and we found it a most charming way. The Haight street cable 
car for Golden Gate Park took our party to the entrance of the Park, and here a 
carriage was engaged for the drive to the Cliff House and return ; thus economy 
was subserved and nothing of pleasure lost. The Park, though in a state of tran- 
sition from wild land to a cultivated Paradise, presente many most charming 
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views. The abundance of natural flowers, the flora new to our unaccustomed 
eyes, the conservatory abounding in tropical flowers, the shaven lawns, and the 
artistically arranged trees and shrubbery, were objects of great interest. From 
Inspiration Point we obtained a fine view of the Pacific Ocean and the Golden 
Gate. The most characteristic objects of interest at the terminus of this drive, are 
the Seal Rocks and their curious occupants. The rocks are conical in shape, three 
in number, and vary in height from twenty to fifty feet. These rocks are the 
haunts of seals, and it is said that there is nevera moment when scores of these 
curious marin? mammals may not be seen basking in the rays of the sun on these 
rocks, or struggling among themselves for a place thereon. These seals are pro- 
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VIEWS FROM THE CLIFF HOUSE, 


wil i i Flee 
a . iA tected by law, and ‘there is, therefore, no great danger of 
** future travelers visiting Seal Rocks only to be disappointed. 
San Francisco Bay. As a harbor it 
ranks among the few great seaports of the world. 
SAN FRANCISCO BAY. A land-locked sheet of water, some fifty miles long 
A Beautiful Sheet and of varying width. It has the advantage of 
lying at the central edge of a great area of agricul- 
tural land. The shipments through this port are 
very heavy, giving constant employment to a large 
fleet of steamers and sailing-vessels. It is also the 
terminal point of the great transcontinental routes. 
If the tourist will take a seat on the dummy of 
either the California Street or Jackson Street cable cars and ride as far as Mason 
Street, the trip will be amply rewarded. Perhaps the best time to view this mag- 
nificent panorama would be in the forenoon. To the left we have the Golden Gate, 
the wonderfully beauteous entrance to the still more beautiful bay; to the right 
the sheet of water merges into the distant hills bordering the Santa Clara Valley. 
Before us lie, in semi-circular form, Mt.-'Tamalpais, standing on the northern side 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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of the Golden Gate; Saucelito, San Pablo Bay, the debouchere of Catifornia’s two 
great rivers—the Sacramento and San Joaquin; then we have the Contra Costa 
Mountains and, just beyond, Mount Diablo’s graceful peak, while nestling at their 
base we distinctly trace the towns of Berkeley, Oakland, Alameda, Haywards, 
and Oakland Pier. The steamers of the ferry lines may be viewed ploughing their 
rapid way to and from San Francisco. Close tothe Pier, Goat Island rises three 
hundred and forty feet out of the water. It is the most southerly island in the 
bay, save the Missfon Rock, now surrounded by warehouses, etc. West of Goat 
Island is Alcatraz Island, situated about one mile due east of the Golden Gate, 
whose entrance it commands. It is one-third of a mile long and one-tenth of a 
mile wide, irregular in shape and contains about twelve acres, composed mainly of 
solid rock. A perfect belt of batteries surround the island, mounting several 
very heavy guns on all sides as well as on the top. On the highest point of the 
island stands a light-house, whose light can be seen, on a clear night, twelve miles 
at sea, outside of the Golden Gate. Next in succession is Angel Island, three 
miles north of San Francisco, the largest and most valuable island in the bay. It 
contains six hundred acres of excellent land, watered in many places by natural 
springs. ‘Three fixed batteries, mounting large, heavy guns, are here, besides 
large barracks, accommodating the garrison. On the bay we see craft of every 
kind, from the tiny skiff to the monster six-masted ocean steamers. Scows and 
steamers may be seen in every direction; the propeller, the paddler are all herein busy 
activity. Fringing the water front is a forest of masts, the black hulls from whence 
they spring being scarcely visible on account of the long line of the sea-wall ande 
warehouses that intercept the view. In every direction, lying peacefuliy at anchor, 
are vessels just arrived or about to depart. Here, too, snugly harbored, are the 
little yachts of the different clubs—white-winged birds of pleasure. 

There are several ‘‘ squares” in San Francisco, the most noted of which is 
Portsmouth Square, with an area of 275 by 204 feet 2 inches. Its history is 
tmportant. On July 8th, 1846, Captain Montgomery, of the United States 
sloop-of-war Portsmouth, then lying inthe bay, at the command of Commodore 
Sloat, raised the American flag on the plaza of what was then called ‘‘ Yerba 
Buena ”—now San Francisco. A salute of twenty-one guns from the Portsmouth 
announced the fact that the United States had taken possession of Northern 
California. This square was then named Portsmouth Square, and at the same time 
Montgomery street was named in honor of the Captain. 

Telegraph Hill is dear to the ,hearts of old Californians. In 1849 a signal 
station was established on this elevation, and the dwellers at the ‘‘ Bay” were 
notified of the approach of vessels from sea by means of a well understood system 
cf signals. A tract of 275 feet square on the summit of the hill has recently been 
purchased by some public spirited citizens and presented to the city for a perpetual 
park. 

Many tourists take interest in the cemeteries of a city ; to such a brief mention 
of those in San Francisco will be interesting. Most of these ‘‘cities of the dead” are 
best reached via. the Geary Street Cable Railway. Laurel Hill Cemetery, near the 
foot of a solitary hill, called Lone Mountain, presents the finest examples of 
mausoleum architecture in California. Landscape gardening contributes greatly to 
the beauty of the scene. . 

The four principal cemeteries of the city surround Lone Mountain. They are 
‘*Laurel Hill,” ‘‘ Calvary,” the Roman Catholic burial ground, and the cemeteries 
of the Masons and the Odd-Fellows, 
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rhe oldest building in San Francisco and the 

THE one most noted, considered historically,is the Mission 
MISSION DOLORES, Church, on the corner of Dolores and Seventeenth 
Streets. Considerable of the original building re- 
mains and many of the interior decorations have 
been, to a certain degree, retained in ‘their pristine 
Founded Oct. 8, 1776. | state—sufficient to recall the times of the early 
fathers. The adobe walls are three feet thick, rest- 
ing on a low foundation of rough stone, not laid in mortar ; and the roof is coverea 
with heavy semi-cylindrical tiles. The floor is of earth, except near the altar, and 
the entire structure rude in character ‘and still used for purposes of worship. 


Oldest Building in 
San Francisco. 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


Adjoining it is the Mission Cemetery, not used for purposes of interment since 
1858. Many of the inscriptions on the tombs are in Spanish. Clustering around 
the mission.are a few adobe buildings, red tiled but dilapidated, yet speak to the 
thoughtful of five score years and more. It is best reached by taking the Castro 
Street cable car of the Market Street Railway. 

The theatres are numerous and first class, but English theatres are the same 
in kind the world over, and need no special description. Not so, however, with 
the Chinese theatre. This is sez generis, entirely novel and of remarkable interest. 
There are two of these theatres in San Francisco, and the histrionic peculiarities of 
the Celestial drama can here be seen in greater perfection than in any other city in 
the world, with the exception of those of China. There is no danger in visiting 
these theatres, as they are as well conducted, in their peculiar Chinese way, as any 
other place of amusement; but if there is a party, especially if it contains ladies, 
the escort of a guide should be secured. Through his influence and acquaintance 
seats can be obtained upon the stage, and a fine view of the wonderful perform: 
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ance obtained. The stage has noscenery. The orchestra occupies the back of 
the stage, and the most industrious member of it is the man who manipulates the 
big bronze cymbals and the gongs. This fellow punctuates the dialogue with 
vigorous blows on his loud resounding instruments, giving to the drama the 
characteristic of operatic recitative. The other instruments are the Chinese violin 
and fife. The result is a queer kind of barbaric harmony, but to the English ear 
there is absolutely no melody. The ‘‘ property” man sits on the stage in full view 
of the audience and supplies the actors with such properties as they may need 
during the action of the play. The actors are masters of their art. They possess 
great facial mobility, and even through their conventional ‘‘make up” one can 
recognize their histrionic ability. No women are allowed to act in the Chinese 
dramas, and all female characters are played by men. These actors are exceedingly 
clever, and in voice and action imitate the weaker sex most admirably. A good 
female impersonator receives a very large salary from the management Whenever 
it is necessary to personate a death upon the stage, the actor lies quietly for a 
moment, and then calmly rises and walks off. Astick witha tuft of horse hair 
represents a horse, and a gesture of the leg signifies that the cavorting animal has 
been mounted. After.all, these conventionalities are not much more crude than 
those of the Shakesperian age. The dramas are historical, and some of them are 
more extended even than a Wagnerian triology—requiring from three to four weeks 
to present a single play. 

It would be vain for the writer to attempt to give a circumstantial description 
of the attractions of San Francisco. It would require a volume, and the pen of a 
Bayard Taylor to do the city justice. Asaconvenience for strangers, the follow- 
ing list of places of amusement and points of general interest is annexed : 

NEw BALDWIN THEATRE—Baldwin Hotel. Market and Powell. 

THE ALCAZAR—O Farrell street, between Stockton and Powell. 

BusH StREET THEATRE—Bush street, above Montgomery. 

STOCKWELL’S THEATRE—Powell street, opposite Baldwin Hotel. 

TIVOLI OPERA HousrE—Eddy street, near Baldwin Hotel. Grand operatic 
performance every evening. Grand orchestra and chorus. Admission, 25 cents. 
Extra to reserve. 

WIGWAM THEATRE—Geary and Stockton streets. Admission, 10 cents and 
25 cents. ' 

PANORAMA BUILDING—Corner Tenth and Market streets. Open daily (Sun- 
days included) from 9 a. m. to 11 p. m. Admission, 50 and 25 cents. 

‘‘ORPHEUM” OpERA HousE—O'Farrell street, opposite ‘* Alcazar.” Ads 
mission, 25 cents, Extra to reserve. 

Morosca’s GRAND OPERA HousE—Mission street near Third street. 

CHINESE THEATRE—Grand Chinese Theatre, 814 Washington street. Per- 
formances every evening by full Chinese Company. Admission, 50 cents. Private 
Boxes, $3.00. 

GOLDEN GATE PARK—Contains over I,000 acres ; extends from Baker street 
to the Pacific Ocean, 314 miles. Reached by Market Street Cable Railway via 
Haight, Hayes, or McAllister streets, from ferries ; or, Geary Street Cable Road, 
from corner of Kearney and Geary streets ; and via Powell or California Street 
Cable Roads. It was in this beautiful Park that the Mid-Winter Fair of 1894 
was located 
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CiiFF HousE AND SEAL Rocks—Point Lobos, 6 miles from City Hall. A 
magnificent drive over a perfect road leading through Golden Gate Park; or, can 
be reached by Market Street Cable Railroad, Haight Street Division, connecting 
at terminus with trains of Park & Ocean Railroad direct to Ocean Beach, near 
Cliff House. Distance from Oakland Ferry, about 8 miles, time, 55 minutes ; 
fare, 10 cents. Also reached by Powell Street Cable Railroad and Ferries and 
“~liff House Railroad. 

SUTRO HEIGHTS—The private garden of Adolph Sutro, made beautiful 
yeyond description by the gardener and artist, is just back of the Cliff House, but 
aigher up. Open daily from Io a. m. to 5 p. m. 

PRESIDIO RESERVATION—Fronts on the Golden Gate for about two miles. 
{t has several beautiful drives, is owned by the Government, and its barracks have 
he largest military force on the Pacific Coast. Drive out California Street or take 
~alifornia Street, Jackson Street or Union Street cable cars. 

PosTOFFICE—Corner of Washington and Battery Streets. General delivery 
3 open from 7:30 a. m. to If:00 p. m. every day, Sundays excepted $; Sundays, 
rom I to2p.m. Branch postoffice, station ‘‘ A,” 1309 Polk street ; ‘* B,’’ City 
Hall; ‘‘C,’” Twentieth and Mission streets; ‘‘D,” Market street Wharf; ‘‘ E,” 
Third and Townsend streets; ‘‘ F,” Post and Devisadero streets ; “G,” 17th and 
Market streets; ‘‘H,” Laguna and Ivy avenue; ‘‘J,” Stockton and Union; 
**K,” 30 New Montgomery. Branch offices open from 8 a. m. to6 p. m. daily 
axcept Sunday. Open on Sundays from I p. m. to 2 p. m. 

MARKETS for fruit, flowers, fish, game and other produce: California 
VUarket, California Street, below Kearney; Centre Market, Sutter and Grant 
Avenues. Visit early in morning. Semi-tropical fruits and flowers all the year 
mound. 

SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE—Pine street, between Montgomery an 
yansome. ; 

MERCHANTS EXCHANGE—California street, between Montgomery and San- 
rome. 

UNITED STATES MinT—Fifth and Mission streets. Visitors admitted from 
) a.m. to 12 noon, except Saturday and Sunday. 

CALIFORNIA STATE MINING BUREAU—New Pioneer Building, Fourth street. 
fhis institution has the largest and most valuable collection of ores, minerals, 
gossils, and Indian relics, in the United States. 

MISSION DOLORES—Founded 1776; 17th and Dolores streets. Reached by 
Valencia Street Division of Market Street Cable Railway. 

ALCATRAZ ISLAND AND ANGEL IsLAND—Permission to visit these may be 
secured at department headquarters, Phelan Building, Market St., except Sundays. 
Steamer General McDowell visits them daily. 

EASTERN RAILWAY LINES—The offices of all agents of eastern railroads, 
represented in San Francisco, are on Montgomery, Market and New Montgomery 
streets ; in close proximity to Palace, Grand and Occidental Hotels. 

Express OrFIces—Wells, Fargo & Co., corner Mission and New Montgomery 
streets, opposite Palace Hotel. 

STREET CAR FARES—The fare on all street car lines, both horse and cable 


is § cents. ° 
Hack FArE—One person, not more than one mile...... $1 50 
Two or more persons ‘i aT - 2650 
Four or less, by the hour—first hour.......... sasse. 3:00 


Each subsequent hour eeeeaeea GGG G2Geoeeen 200000 2 6 a) 
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Cazs—One person, not more than one mile_...... eceee = 
Two or more persons, by hour—first hour..... e---- I 50 
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Oakland. It is to be supposed that the 
tourist in his stay in San Francisco has not neglected 
OAKLAND. to visit this garden city. ‘The town is beautifully 
Beautiful Residence situated on the east shore of the bay, the land slop- 
City. ing gradually down to the waters from the Contra 

Costa Mountains, which rise back of the city at a dis- 
tance of a few miles. The foot hills are crowned 

Distance from with the suburban villas of wealthy merchants of 
San Francisco, 8 Miles. Oakland and San Francisco, and from their veran- 

Elevation, 12 Feet. dahs can be obtained a most extensive and pleasing 
view of the bay, San Francisco and the Ocean 
beyond. Oakland is one of the most beautiful resi- 
dence cities in the world, and in point of sylvan beauty has few if any rivals. The 
houses are tastefully built, many of them of the greatest elegance, surrounded by 
extensive and well kept grounds, embowered in trees and glowing with a lavish 
wealth of roses. It must not be supposed, however, that Oakland is not also a 
business town. On the contrary, it possesses large mercantile and manufacturing 
establishments. Electric lights illuminate the wide and well paved streets ; cable 
and electric car lines are numerous and none of the modern improvements lacking. 
Schools and churches abound. Oakland isa city of colleges, and numbers among 
these institutions of higher education the following: The State University 
School the Oakland Military: School, the Convent of Our Lady of the Sacred 
Heart, the Oakland Female Seminary, the Female College of the Pacific, and the 
University of California, at Berkley, four miles distant. Among the large manu 
facturing establishments may be mentioned the extensive machine shops of the 
Southern Pacific Company, the Judson Manufacturing Company, the Pacific Iron 
and Nail Company,’ besides cotton mills, jute mills, flour mills, and innumerable 
other institutions, employing a large amount of capital and thousands of men, 
women and children. One can reach San Francisco from Oakland every fifteen 
minutes by train and ferry. Oakland is a most charming place, and is the home of 
an: enterprising, hospitable, and intelligent class of people. 

Southward Bound. Having spent a most delightful season in San 
Francisco, the tourist’s face is turned southward, and the journey to Los Angeles 
and San Diego begins. Taking the Oakland ferry, at the foot of Market street, 
one is borne pleasantly over the waters of the bay and lands at Oakland pier, 
where he takes the Southern Pacific train for Los Angeles. 

Doubling on our Track. From Oakland to Port Costa we follow the 
same line as that upon which we entered San Francisco, therefore, it is not neces- 
sary to make mention of the intervening stations. Passing Port Costa, the line 
has the Sacramento River on its left, and rolling hills on its right. Beyond the 
river can be seen the town of Benicia nestling among the coves of the Suscal Hills. 

Martinez. A pleasant village among the hills. Fruit trees and vines 
abound, and the inhabitants of the towns and surrounding country are mainly 
engaged in horticulture. Martinez is the county seat of Contra Costa County, 
and is a most quiet and charming place of residence. Citrus fruit, grapes of all 
varieties, and deciduous fruits flourish without irrigation, and the climate is so 
mild that semi tropical plants grow out of doors without any special protection. 
(Population, 1,500. Distance from San Francisco, 35 miles. 


Population, 75,000. 
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Avon, Bay Point and Cornwall are small intermediate stations. 

Coal Mines. About six miles south of Cornwall are large coal mines, the 
tramways for the conveying of the product of these mines pass over our track, and 
deliver the coal at Pittsburgh Landing on the river, whence it is carried by water to 
destination. From Martinez to Antioch the road passes through a hill country on our 
right, with the river totheleft. Many deep cuts occur, and numerous small tribu- 
taries flow down the gulches, into the river. Up these gulches we catch 
glimpses of neat farm houses, surrounded by well cultivated fields and orchards. 
Mount Diablo rises to the south, and reaches an elevation of 3,896 feet. 
Among the foot hills of this mountain are the mining towns of Stewartville, 
Empire, Nortonville and Somerville. At Cornwall to our left lies Suisun Bay, 
and here the San Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers have their junction. 

Antioch. A shipping point for coal. The town itself is a mile north on 
the banks of the San Joaquin River. From this point also large quantities of vege- 
tables, strawberries, fruit, etc., are shipped to San Francisco. (Population, 700. 
Distance from San Francisco, 55 miles. Elevation, 46 feet.) 

Bentwood. Wheat fields begin to appear here, dotted with live oaks. 
The town is small and supported by agricultural industries, It is situated on the 
Marsh Grant of 13,000 acres, on which much stock is fed. : 

Byron. The most attractive thing about 
this station, to the invalid and the tourist, is, its 
BYRON HOT SPRINGS. near proximity to the Byron Hot Springs, situated 

Bathing two miles to the south. The country round about 

end is famous for its production of wheat, alfalfa, fruit 

and grapes. This being a portion of the great wheat 

belt. The hot springs have attracted much atten- 

tion, and a large hotel and bath houses have 

been erected The springs are varied in their characteristics, being both hot 

and cold, and possessing in turn the constituents of sulphur, iron, soda and mag- 

nesia. There are mud baths, and in fact all varieties of bathing. ‘The temperature 
of some of the springs is as high as 130° Fahrenheit. 

Bethany. Distance from San Francisco, 76 miles. 

Tracy. The junction of the old Western Pacific route from San Francisco 
to Sacramento via Livermore Pass with our line to the south. Tracy is surrounded 
Sy broad wheat fields, which extend to the northward beyond the reach of vision. 
(Population, 400. Distance from San Francisco, 71 miles. Elevation, 64 feet.) 

Banta. Small station three miles from Tracy, after passing which we cross 
the San Joaquin River on a very long draw bridge. (Population, 150. Distance 
from San Francisco, 74 miles. Elevation, 30 feet.) 

Lathrop. Junction of the old Western Pacific and the Sunset Route. This 
is a regular meal station and here the railroad company have erected a large hotel, 
in which are also their offices. Lathrop is in the heart of the great San Joaquin 
wheat belt. (Population, 600. Distance from San Francisco, 83 miles. Elevation, 
26 feet.) 

The San Joaquin Valley. After crossing the San Joaquin River and 
turning to the right, our course is up the famous San Joaquin Valley — the great 
granary of California. Here are five million acres of the best wheat land in the 
world. <A valley two hundred miles long by thirty miles broad, which when 
vivified by the magic touch of irrigation, produces not only wheat but also almost 
every thing that can be raised in tropical or temperate zones — wheat, corn, oats, 
flax, apples, oranges, lemons, figs, nuts, olives—the list is too extended for 
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recapitulation. Properly conserved there is water enough to irrigate the whole 
valley, and in many places the natural supply of water has been supplemented by 
toat fowing from artesian wells. After passing Lathrop, we rattle through a 
nuraber of small stations, all of them with large shipping warehouses, speaking 
eloquently of the generous output of the soil. 

Passing through Morano, Ripon, and Salida, small stations, we reach 

Modesto. County seat of Stanislaus County, and a prosperous and pretty 
town, surrounded by an industrious agricultural people. (Population, 2,500. 
Distance from San Francisco, 114 miles. Elevation, 91 feet.) 

Between Modesto and Merced are the unimportant stations of Ceres, Turlochs, 
Livingston, and Atwater. 

Merced. A well-built town, the county seat of Merced County. Possessed 
of good public buildings, fine private residences, and surrounded by an exceedingly 
rich agricultural country, and destined to be a great manufacturing center, Merced 
has prospered and will continue to prosper. The county has a population of 
75,000, nearly all engaged in agricultural pursuits. (Population, 3,000. Distance 
from San Francisco, 152 miles. Elevation, 171 feet.) 

Athlone. Before Athlone is reached we cross the Mariposa River, and 
after it is passed the Conchilla River. Wheat fields are on every hand. Irrigating 
ditches abound. Vineyards are frequently to be seen. And Athlone, a quiet little 
village, sits in the midst of fertile fields. Population, 50. Distance from San 
Francisco, 162 miles. Elevation, 210 feet.) 

This station is situated at the junction with the 
main line of the Yosemite extension of the Southern 


ERENDA, | Pacific Railroad, which extends to Raymond, a dis- 
eee aatad | tance of twenty-one miles to the eastward. From 
cEceon rom Berenda a good view of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 


tains can be had. Among the highest peaks in view 
are those of Mount Lyell, Mount Tyndal, Mount 
World’s Famous Goddard and Mount Whitney. These mountains, 
which exceed 14,000 feet in altitude, impress one 
deeply with their vast proportions, more especially 
Big Trees, etc. becaluse we are so near the sea level, being at an 
elevation of less than three hundred feet. Berenda 
has an agricultural and grazing country directly 
tributary to it. (Population, 85. Distance from San Francisco, 178 miles, Eleva- 
tion, 256 feet.) 

Madera. This is a leading shipping point for lumber, which is delivered 
to this point from the foot-hills by means of a flume fifty three miles in length. The 
great work of constructing this flume was completed in 1876, which has been in 
service ever since. The amount of lumber delivered in this way during the last ten 
years is something enormous, as may readily be gathered from the fact that one 
year's delivery amounted to over twenty-two million feet. (Population, 1,500. 
Distance from San Francisco, 185 miles. Elevation, 278 feet.) 

Fresno. Between Madera and Fresno there is some interesting country. 
Just after leaving Madera we cross the Fresno River, beyond Sycamore the 
San Joaquin River, and at Borden, Cottonwood Creek. The sand dunes wil) 
attract your attention beyond Sycamore—queer little hills of sand fifteen to twenty- 
five feet in diameter and three to six feet high. Fresno is the county-seat of 
Fresno County, and is a most thriving and prosperous city. It has electric 
lights, telephones street railroads, water works, in short, all the modern im- 
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provements. Redwood and pine is the material mostly in use for building pur- 
poses, and the town possesses many elegant public and private edifices. A 
great variety of industries are tributary to the town. Fresno County has about 
50,000 acres planted to grapes, and shipped last year over eight million pounds of 
raisins. This is but a small part of the product of the county. The shipments of 
various farm products reached the high figure of one hundred and sixty million 
pounds of freight. There is an abundant supply of water for irrigation, being 
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orought from the mountains by means of canals having an aggregate length cf 
eleven hundred miles and costing two million dollars. The capacity of these 
canals for irrigation covers a space of over seven hundred thousand acres, thus 
making Fresno County one of the richest agricultural regions in the world. Lom- 
bardy or the Nile Valley are not richer in possibilities, Many colonies have 
formed settlements in the vicinity of Fresno. These enterprises, through intelli- 
gent and united industry, have proved very successful. With a salubrious climate, 
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fine scenery, fertile land and an industrious people, Fresno has every reason to 
anticipate a continuance of her phenomenal success. (Population, 12,000. Dis- 
tance from San Francisco, 206 miles. Elevation, 293 feet.) 

Selma. Surrounded by a wheat growing country and supplied with good 
flouring mills, this town is in a flourishing condition. A great deal of wheat is 
shipped from this station—twenty million pounds last year. The town has most 
all the modern improvements. (Population, 2,200. Distance from San Francisco, 
221 miles. Elevation, 311 feet.) 

Kingsburg. This enterprising little town owes its prosperity to the fact 
that itis situated in the famous wheat belt. Here are to be seen big warehouses 
for storing wheat, large quantities of which are shipped from this station annually 
The cultivation of fruit is beginning to attract attention of the people. Irriga- 
tion is the salvation of this country, and the water is secured, not only through 
ditches, but also by means of windmills from wells varying in depth from fifteen 
to fifty feet. Soon after leaving the town, we cross King’s River on a trestle 
bridge, the approach to which is made over a long, high embankment. (Popula- 
tion, 450. Distance from San Francisco, 227 miles. Elevation, 300 feet.) 

King’s River, a large, clear body of water, rises in the Sierras tothe 
northeast, and flows southwesterly in a broad and tortuous channel, irrigating a 
large scope of territory. King’s River is the boundary line between Fresno and 
Tulare Counties. 

Traver. This is a new town, showing evidence of prosperity and thrift, 
possesses a flouring mill, machine shops. planing mills and other business enter- 
prises of commercial importance. (Population, 600, Distance from San Francisco, 
232 miles. Elevation, 291 feet.) 

Goshen. The junction of the Goshen Division, which extends a distance 
of sixty miles to Alcalde. (Population, 75. Distance from San Francisco, 240 
miles. Elevation, 286 feet.) 

The Goshen Division. There are a number of small towns on this 
branch, as follows: Hanford, Armona, Grandeville, Lemore, Huron and Alcalde. 
The land through which the road passes is very fertile, and prices for it range 
from one hundred and fifty to three hundred dollars per acre. 

Visalia. This town is the county-seat of Tulare County, and is situated 
seven miles to the eastward of Goshen, being connected with that station by means 
of amotor road. The Kaweah River flows through Visalia and aids in irrigating 
this most fertile region. (Population 3,000. Distance from San Francisco, 247 
miles. Elevation, 290 feet.) 

Resources of Tulare County. The resources of this county are 
most varied, the plains and the mountains meeting here; hence, the farming and 
fruit-raising of the one are supplemented by the mining, lumber industries and 
stock-raising of the other. There are about two million and a half acres of territory 
in the mountains, about eight hundred thousand acres among the foot-hills, eleven 
hundred thousand acres of valley and two hundred thousand acres in Tulare Lake 
and its surrounding ‘‘tule’’ lands. The mountains are covered with timber, and 
mines of gold, iron, copper and zinc are worked. The foot-hills produce almost 
every variety of deciduous and citrus fruits, together with grapes—both wine and 
raisin. Lands can be bought here at prices ranging from twenty-five to three 
hundred dollars an acre. 
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Ten miles beyond Goshen we come to Tulare, 
TULARE. a thriving town of recent growth, with railroad 
roundhouse, shops and good station buildings, 
This is a large shipping point, not only via the 
railroad, but by means of wagons to interior 
points, 

Irrigationin the Artesian Belt. The 
question of irrigation in California has been one 

Distance from San of much vexation and exceedingly difficult of solu- 
Francisco, 251 miles. tion. The supply of water has been so very limited 

Elevation, 282 feet. that millions of acres of land, as fertile as any in 
the world if irrigated, and absolutely worthless 
without water, have lain fallow for years. Fortu- 
nately for California, it has been discovered that this lack of water can be supplied 
in many instances through the agency of artesian wells. In certain sections 
of the country these resources have been developed, and the result has been the 
establishment of what are popularly known as ‘‘artesian belts.” One of these 
zones extends from Caliente to Stockton, the greatest development being in 
Merced, Fresno, Tulare and Kern Counties, where over seven hundred flowing 
wells have been established. These wells are from 250 to 700 feet in depth, 
and an average well will irrigate about I50 acres of land. The capacity of each 
well can be largely increased by means of storage reservoirs. After leaving 
Tulare the derricks of artesian well-borers can be seen on each side of the 
railroad in great numbers. 

Tipton is a small station of no very great importance, except from the 
fact that it is the shipping point for sheep, which are raised in great numbers in 
the surrounding country. Seven miles to the west lies Tulare Lake, which is quite 
a large body of water, being thirty miles long by twenty-five miles wide, and 
abounding in fish and water fowl. Tipton is surrounded by a good agricultural 
country, and enjoys its full measure of prosperity. (Population 400. Distance 
from San Francisco, 262 miles. Elevation, 267 feet.) 

Beyond Tipton are to be seen great numbers of windmills, used particular for 
the work of irrigation. Immense groves of eucalyptus, or blue gum trees can be 
seen from the train. Pixley, Alila, Delano, Poso and Lerdo are small stations of 
minorimportance. We cross the Kern River between Lerdo and Bakersfield. 

Bakersfield is the county-seat of Kern County, situated at the junction 
of the two forks of Kern River. The town has the usual complement of public 
and private buildings. It is surrounded by an exceedingly fertile country. Four- 
teen miles southwest is Kern Lake, seven miles long by four wide, while six miles 
farther is Buena Vista Lake, a somewhat larger body of water. Irrigation has 
been brought to great perfection in this county, there being seven hundred miles of 
irrigating canals within its limits, the largest having a width of one hundred feet 
and a length of forty miles. Twenty-five miles southwest of Bakersfield are the 
Buena Vista Oil Works. This oil region, eight miles long by three wide, only 
needs development to become an exceedingly valuable property. Bakersfield has, 
as may be seen by the above, a most productive country surrounding it. (Popula- 
tion, 2,500. Distance from San ‘Francisco, 314 miles. Elevation, 415 feet.) 

Caliente. This station is at the entrance to the famous Tehachapi Pass, 
and is located in the embrasure of a deep and narrow cajion, up which the train 
takes its difficult way. This is a shipping point for freight from interior points 
delivered to the road by wagons. It is also quite a stage station, stages leaving 
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Caliente for Basin, Havilah, Hot Springs, Weldon and Kernville. (Population, 50. 
Yistance from San Francisco, 336 miles. Elevation, 1,290 feet.) 

The twenty-four miles of journey up and down 
the Sierra Nevadas, at the point where the railroad 
makes the passage of this range dividing the broad 
valley of the San Joaquin and the desert of Mojave, 


The Famous Loop, 


TEHACHAPI! PASS. 


Distance from San 


Francisco, 352 miles. is a most remarkable experience, and brings before 

Length of Loop, our eyes the wonderful triumph of railway engineer- 

3,795 feet. ing skill. It is alleyed that three civil engineers of 

sey Pa ira great reputation first undertook to survey a passage 

oO e 

through these peaks and crags, and, after repeated 
Altitude of Crossing, {| , 

3,034 feet. attempts, declared the route impassible. A boy 

Altitude Gained, of twenty took up the work where his elders had 


48 feet. 


forsaken it, and this miraculous railway path over 
and through the mountains is the result. Con- 
cerning this famous pass, Mr. E. McD. Johnstone writes graphically as follows: 
‘*As the Sierra Nevada and Coast Ranges in the north culminate in the great 
peak of Shasta (41° 24’), so in the neighborhood of ‘Tehachapi Pass (35°) these two 
great chains blend their distinguishing features of fern slope and icy crag, and 
are lost in an inextricable mass of jumbled up peaks of every conceivable form and 
variety. Although nature has reared no such colossal masterpiece as Shasta in the 
welding of her great rock bands in the South, she has managed to throw up her 
earth- works in a manner so impregnable as to seemingly defy the art of man to 
penetrate. The physical features of this Tehachapi country (the lowest’ pass 
being 4,000 feet altitude) seemed to, and did for a time, baffle the shrewdest 
engineers, but, finally, the track, by doubling back upon, and crossing itself, by 
climbing, squirming and curving, resulted in a success and gave us one of the 
most famous and dextrous pieces of railroad engineering in the world.” 

Tehachapi Summit. The station at the summit of the pass is at an 
elevation of 3,964 feet, and is the highest point on this extension of the line. . 
Sheep feed on the grass, which is abundant in the valleys and gulches which sur- 
round the station. 

Descending to the Desert. For several miles the train rolls along 
ona level plateau on the summit of this range before the descent to the Mojave 
Desert is made. A small salt lake is passed, where abundance of the chloride of 
sodium, that important article of commerce, can be shoveled up from the bed of 
the lake, it being entirely exposed during the summer by the evaporation of its 
waters. 


Cameron is a small station passed about midway between the summit and 
Mojave, at the base of the range 

Mojave is on the edge of the desert of the same name, and the water used 

s brought in pipes from Cameron, a distance of ten miles. This place is the 
junction of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad with the Southern Pacific. (Popula- 
tion 300. Distance from San Francisco, 382 miles. Elevation, 2751 feet.) 

The Mojave Desert. A desert isn’t asa general rule much of an ob- 
ject of interest to travelers, especially to those who have made the transcontinental 
journey and experienced the monotony of the deserts of Utah and Nevada. How- 
ever we must say this, that we found many things to interest us while traversing the 
famed sand wastes of Mojave. In the first place there were the giant Cacti or 
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Yucca Palm, a sight novel to our eyes, and peculiar in and of itself. This cactus 
grows to the size of a tree, reaching an average height of twenty-five feet, and 
attaining very often that of fifty feet. Its diameter is often that of two feet, and 
sometimes even greater ; with its spreading club-like branches, its trailing bark and 
peculiar form, the Yucca Palm is indeed an interesting feature in the landscape. 
Another attraction is the peculiar form of the buttes, which rise from the desert 
sands on every side. Varying in height from two to five hundred feet, grooved 
and channeled by the elements, they give variety and interest to the landscape. 
One must not neglect to mention the mirage as a third element of variety. We do 
not remember ever to have seen more complete or deceptive mirage effects than 
those of the Mojave Desert. 

Rosamond, J.ancaster, Acton are desert stations of small interest. The 
Solidad Mountains tower to our right as Rosamond is passed, and we later on 
make our way through this range by means of what is known as the Solidad Pass, 
reaching an altitude of 3,211 feet. 

Newhall. This station is-not very large, but boasts a large hotel, capable 
of entertaining one hundred and fifty guests From here may be plainly seen the 
San Fernando Mountains, exceedingly perpendicular, and rising to an altitude of 
three thousand feet. These mountains could not be passed until a tunnel six 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-seven feet long had been made. 

In this vicinity are oil refineries producing about five thousand barrels of oil 
per day. The oil fields are but a short distance from Newhall. 

San Fernando Tunnel. From Newhall we ascend the grade through 
cuts until the tunnel is reached. The grade is one hundred and sixteen feet to the 
mile, and as we approach from the north in the tunnel, it is thirty-seven feet per 
mile, the grade on the south from the exit is one hundred and six feet, while the 
elevation of the tunnel is one thousand four hundred and sixty nine feet. 

San Fernando. The valley of San Fernando bursts on our vision as we 
emerge from the tunnel, a land of orange groves and olive trees, the very opposite 
in character from the arid waste we have just left behind us. The town of San 
Fernando is quite a place, and growing daily in population. 

Through cultivated fields, past suburban residences we roll, pausing for a 
moment at Burbank, only eleven miles from Los Angeles. Beyond this place we 
journey through villages de facto, de jure or in futuro, There are plenty of lot 
stakes, and the suburbs of Los Angeles will certainly be wide spread, if they ever 
cover the ground now laid out. 

The valley of the San Joaquin has been passed, 
the heights of Tehachapi have been scaled, the desert 
LOS ANGELES. of Mojave has been crossed, and we are here at last! 
From our cheery heights, as we approach the town we 
gaze onascene of entrancing beauty. Mountain-gird- 
Gaqiinetce led, garden-dotted city, lying on the slope of the San 

Gabriel Mountains, and watered by streams from 

A City of Tropical the heights above, one hardly knows whether to call 
Magnificence. it a city of gardens and groves, or an immense grove 
and garden sprinkled with palaces and delightful 
homes. Health and prosperity seem to have made themselves the presiding Deities 
of the place. We gratefully decide that we have arrived at a point where it. were 
well to let the train, like the busy world it typifies, pass on and away, while we rest in 
this paradise—a home indeed fit for the angels—and while we bask in its sunshine, 
gaze at its mountain peaks, catch glimpses of the ocean, breathe the fragrance of 
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its roses and geraniums or listen to its mocking birds and nightingales, we unite 
many a time and oft in thanks to the kindly fate which led our steps to Southern 
California and the City of the Angels. There is no city whose growth can be 
compared to Los Angeles—in fact, no city west of the Rocky Mountains can boast 
of such rapid improvements. ‘Thousands have come to Southern California simply 
to pay a visit, but soon become charmed with its wonderful climate and beautifu’ 
surroundings, so much so that they conclude to remain permanently in this land of 
sunshine and flowers. A great deal has been written of this section, but the halt 
has never been told. With the greatest climate in the universe, the richest and 
most inexhaustible soil, the vast amount of valuable land in and around Los 
Angeles, it is no wonder that her present condition is so prosperous. The beauti- 
ful avenues extending away to the foothills on the east and to the ocean on the 
south, the orange groves within her corporate limits, the magnificent public and 
private buildings all tend to make the Angel City a place of wonder. Main street, 
the principal street in town, is the dividing line for east and west, First street 
the division for north and south. The wholesale houses are scattered along Los 
Angeles, Commercial, Aliso and Requena streets, while the large retail establish- 
ments are to be found on Spring street, which is to Los Angeles what State 
street and Wabash avenue are to Chicago. The eatire city south of First 
street is paved with concrete pavement, north of First heing laid with Belgian 
blocks. There are many beautiful parks within the city limits, and the ocean can 
be reached in a trifle over an hour’s drive. 

It may be stated that the much-abused word ‘‘climate” has doubtless been a 
powerful factor in producing grand results. Furthermore, the fact that hundreds 
of those who were deemed hopeless invalids on their arrival here are to-day enter- 
prising, energetic and successful capitalists, merchants, manufacturers. farmers and 
orchardists, attesting the effects of this sun-kissed land and health-renewing climate 
on the human system; and so long as there are any sufferers from the blizzards, 
cyclones and other life destroying elements east of the Rocky Mountains, just so 
long will Southern California, and Los Angeles in particular, continue to receive 
thousands annually of the best citizens of the republic, until it becomes the most 
densely populated portion of the United States. 

Los Angeles is reached by the Southern Pacific R. R. in nineteen hours 
from San Francisco — distance, 482 miles — or by steamer. It is a most beautiful 
city, of 60.000 people, is growing rapidly, and is a commercial point of much 
importance, as well as thecenter of an agricultural paradise, it being the principal 
city between San Francisco and Kansas City on the transcontinental line 
formed by the connection at Deming or El Paso. It is also the largest city 
between San Francisco and San Antonio, Texas, by the great ‘‘ Sunset Route,” 
now open to the Gulf of Mexico. The city has many elegant buildings, wide, 
clean streets, with horse, cable, and electric railways. A day’s ride over the 
lovely country: surrounding Los Angeles, through miles of long, straight avenues 
of orange trees and thousands of acres of crapes, seeing every kind of semi- 
tropic fruit growing side by side with the more hardy fruits, both being in the 
greatest profusion and of the finest quality, will convince the traveler from almost 
any part of the earth that here is surely the paradise of America, if not of the world. 

No city in the United States has improved so rapidly within the past few years 
as Los Angeles. Since 1887 opened, nearly every one of the principal business 
*éreets have been paved with Belgian blocks, and the main residence thoroughfares 
with concrete, thus making a drive equal to any avenue inthe Union There are no 
improvements which have been of more benefit to Los Angeles than that of pave- 
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ment. The immense amount of daily traffic necessitated this movement, and 
there is scarcely a block within the corporate limits which is not in proper 
condition. Curbing has also received its share of attention, while the cement 
sidewalk is becoming universal. The city has an almost perfect sewerage 
system, which requires an outlay of nearly $750,000. Since January I, 1887, 
the Sixth Street Park, bounded by Fifth, Sixth, Olive and Ifill streets, has been 
thrown open to the public, and is in keeping with the many fine residences that 
surround it. The Second Street Park, situated near the terminus of the cable 
line of railroad, is a very inviting place, and receives its share of Eastern visitors 
when viewing the many improvements around Ios Angeles. 

Los Angeles is essentially a land of schools. The public, high and normal 
schools are supported by State taxation, and their doors are open to all. Besides, 
there are numerous universities, colleges and academies. The majority of children, 
after obtaining an education in the public schools, by force of circumstances are 
compelled to take up the battle of life for themselves; but to those who thirst for 
deeper draughts at the fountains of knowledge, the higher schools await them. 

The University of Southern California is under the auspices of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and was established by Rev. O. S. Frambes in 1876. In 1880 
it was incorporated under the State laws, and was the recipient of a large tract of 
land in the southwestern corner. 


Los Angeles to Santa Barbara. There are two routes by which 
Santa Barbara may be reached from Los Angeles. One by water, via San Pedro, 
and the other by rail, via Saugus. A pleasant way for one with time at his disposal 
is by water. In order to make this trip the tourist takes the train of the San Pedro 
Division of the Southern: Pacific Company at Los Angeles, and is soon rolling rapidly 
along to the southward through orange groves and vineyards, which abound along 
the entire course, but are especially noteworthy in the suburbs of Los Angeles. 

Florence. This pretty town, embowered in an abundance of shrubs and 
fruit trees, is surrounded by well cultivated and fertile fields. Here the line 
branches, the San Diego Division extending to the left. (Population, 800. Dis- 
tance from Los Angeles, 5 miles. Elevation, 151 feet.) 

Compton. This is the largest town on the division between Los Angeles 
and San Pedro. It is in the heart of an extremely well cultivated and productive 
fruit belt. Grapes, citrus fruits and berries grow in great abundance. The 
yield is extraordinary and is especially true as to small fruits, such as black- 
berries, strawberries, raspberries, etc. (Population, g00. Distance from Los 
Angeles, 10 miles. Elevation, 76 feet.) 

Ten miles beyond Compton evidences of our near approach to the grand old 
ocean begin to appear. Salt marshes begin to make their appearance and the 
fertile soil gives place to stretches of shifting sands. 

Wilson’s College. This is a Protestant institution of learning, eighteen 
miles distant from Los Angeles, situated on the site of the old Headquarters of the 
United States Military Department for Southern California and Arizona, which 
was abandoned about twenty years ago and sold to private parties. About a mile 
beyond the college, the junction for Long Beach is passed and San Pedro the rail- 
road terminus is soon reached. 

San Pedro. This is one of the largest and best harbors between San 
Francisco and San Diego. It has over a mile of docks, with between eighteen 
and twenty feet of water at low tide. Ships receive and unload freight to and 
from the railroad cars direct, though from some ships of great tonnage the freight 
is taken by means of lighters. The government has improved the harbor to a great 
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extent and the results have been fully commensurate with the expense incurred. 
The commerce of San Pedro is quite extensive, sometimes as many as twenty 
ships can be seen riding at anchor, or tied up to the wharf busily engaged in 
loading or unloading freight. Great quantities of lumber are shipped to San 
Pedro from points on the coast as far as two hundred miles north of San Francisco 
and all nations are represented during the year by ships in this harbor hailing from 
every part of the world. Coal comes here from the upper coast and from England 
and in the case of English vessels a cargo of grain is taken back. The history of 
San Pedro dates back to the earliest settlement of California, but as a port of any 
importance its growth began less than ten years ago. Before that time it was merely 
an open roadstead and lighters carried all freight to and from Willmington. 

Point Fermin. This point is marked by a lighthouse of the first class 
and is one of the most conspicuous headlands on the western coast. It lies to the 
west of San Pedro and is reached by stage road around the beach, a distance of six 
miles, or by boat directly across the cove. 

Santa Catalina [sland. This mountainous island looms up to the 
southwest at a distance of twenty miles to sea. The island has become a favorite 
resort for excursionists and sportsmen. The trip to Catalina Island and return from 
San Pedro can be made for $2.00 and is well worth the visit. 

San Clemeth Island is still further to seaward, faintly outlined against 
the sky at a distance of fifty miles. On this island great flocks of sheep and 
goats are allowed to range at will. 

San Pedro to Santa Barbara. The tourist takes one of the steam. 
ers which ply regularly between San Francisco and San Diego and, after a most 
enjoyable and interesting trip, finds himself at Santa Rarbara, ‘‘ The Peerless.” 

In the short space of two years, from January, 
1887, to January, 1889, a number of events crowded 
together have practically changed the entire aspect 
of the city. Atthe beginning of the period, Santa 
Barbara was a quiet country town of great possi- 
bilities, it istrue, but of very limited actual im- 
portance. It was shut off from the rest cf the 
world, and quite contented that it should be. No 
changes of great moment had taken place in 
the town for years and there was but little prospect that any were very 
soon to be realized. The marvelous advance which was being achieved 
by the rest of the southern part of the State showed but little signs of appearing 
here. People came and visited and went away, but the idea of Santa Barbara asa 
good place for business undertakings or for investment rarely entered their heads. 
Now after a brief space of time, during which the natural forces of American 
enterprise and the genuine merit of its situation have been allowed full play, the 
city of Santa Barbara finds itself a different being. Many of the old conditions 
still remain, some of the changes are far from complete; but those who see beneath 
the surface appreciate that there has suddenly come into being a new Santa Barbara 
with a gratifying present and a splendid future. The great event in its history. 
so important that it overshadows all the others, was the arrival of the railroad. 
Since the Southern Pacific first pushed its way into this part of the State, it has 
been merely a question of time when it would enter this quiet valley. On the rgth 
of August, 1887, the event took place, and the first train of passenger cars entered 
the city, bringing hosts of visitors from all parts of the State. A jubilee celebra- 
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tion hailed the advent of the power that was to bring progress and improvement to 
Santa Barbara. The company immediately set about building a suitable passenger 
station, and before the year was ended the railway connection had become in every 
sense an accomplished fact. After making its way into the city, the road proceeded 
along the coast, passed Goleta, and by the end of the year trains were running to 
Elwood, twelve miles farther north. The locality where the road enters the city, 
was formerly a sandy desert and is now alive with shops, freight- buildings and 
cottages. Exact statements with regard to passenger and freight traffic are not 
obtainable ; but the confidence which this corporation has in its Santa Barbara 
connection is evinced by its purchase of more than three-quarters of a-million dol- 
lars worth of property in and around this city. That the advent of the Southern 
Pacific Company to Santa Barbara has given a new impetus to trade and rapid ad 

vancement, none will deny. 

Santa Barbara county extends along the coast of California seventy miles, and 
ls thirty-five miles in width, and has a million and a half of acres of land. It con- 
tains a population of about 30,000 and has made a gain of seventy-three per cent. 
during the past seven or eight vears. The city is beautifully laid out with newly ma- 
cadamized streets, It haselectric lights, lines of street cars. telephone facilities, and 
everything metropolitan. It is justly termed * Zhe Newport of the Pacific,” with 
a climate unequalled for the prolongation of life, beauty and health. 


‘* Where the coast line trending eastward, 
Bending eastward, inward, southward 
Forms a bay of wondrous beauty, 

In a quiet, peaceful valley 

Lies a peaceful, quiet hamlet— 
Santa Barbara the peerless: 

Peerless in her genial climate, 

In her skies so clear and cloudless ; 
Peerless in her sheen of sunshine, 
Peerless, having sea and mountains, 
Shadowy cafions, mystic islands, 
Hill and valley, grove and meadow.’’ 


Malarious diseases are unknown. In fact, there are no endemic or epidemic 
Jiseases whatever The relative humidity of the air averages seventy degrees. 
[he average rainfall for the past few years was seventeen inches. Roses—and 
uch roses!—bloom in the open gardens, without shelter, the whole year round, 
without irrigation. The city of Santa Barbara and its suburbs contains about 
10,000 people. In the course of the winter it is visited by thousands of tourists 
from the East, which causes it to present a more metropolitan aspect than many 
Cities flve times its size. During the summer months come the visitors from San 
Francisco and the northern part of the State, so that at no time in the year is 
banta Barbara lonesome. Horseback riding, surf-bathing. driving among the 
vafions and getting the views from the foothills, or merely dreaming away the 
jours in the calm enjoyment of the delicate atmosphere, the visitors experience no 
lifficulty in passing the time. Santa Barbara has a future as interesting as the 
paSt has been. It is probably not destined to achieve great commercial import- 
ynce. It does not expect to rival San Francisco, nor compete with Los Angeles 
Jor the first place in the southern part of the State. Through its harbor, which is 
one of the most perfect on the coast, it will receive a steadily increasing quantity 
and variety of imports; and as the port of a rich and productive region, it musi 
transact a considerable amount of business. But the true future of Santa Barbara 
lies in the manifold advantages which it possesses over other places on this favored 
coast, as a place for homesand villas. Not only in the town itself but in the val- 
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leys and among the foothills are many perfect sites, where, surrounded by a few 
acres, which a little care will transform into a garden, the happy proprietor spends 
his days in peace and calm contentment. 

The Old Mission. A visit to Santa Barbara is not complete without a 
meditative stroll throuch the old mission, the history of which is pleasantly given 
by Mr. E. McD. Johnstone in his delightful book ‘* By Semi-Tropic Seas” as 
follows: ‘‘ This of Santa Barbara is the best preserved of all the old missions, 
and has had, perhaps, the most notable history of any. Its presidio, or military 
garrison, was founded by Father Junipero Serra, on April 29, 1782, but it was not 
until the 4th day of December, 1786, on the celebration of the feast of Santa Bar- 
bara, virgin and martyr, that the cross was raised and the mission founded. A few 
days after, the Rev. Father Lasuen celebrated mass and preached from a hut or 
booth made for the occasion. The territory under control of this mission included 
all the arable lands from the ‘ Rincon’ west to Point Conception, and from the 
mountains, on the north, to the sea. The greatest prosperity of the mission was 
reached about 1812. The unjust demands continually made upon it by the Spanish 
government, and later by the Mexican, greatly weakened its resources, and, finally, 
by the secularization act and the withdrawal of Mexican protection, the destruction 
of this property, as far as its primal object was concerned, was complete. The 
immediate property of the mission was leased in 1845. In 1852 it was organized 
into an independent Franciscan convent or college. In 1885 this college, the 
titular of which was the Blessed Virgin of the Seven Dolors of Santa Barbara, was 
annexed to the Province of the Sacred Heart of Jesus of the U. S. A.” 

By Rail to Los Angeles. Asa pleasant variety the tourist can make 
the return trip from Santa Barbara to Los Angeles by rail, taking the Ventura 
branch of the Southern Pacific Company, which forms a junction at Saugus with 
the main line from San Francisco. Leaving Santa Barbara with a sigh of regret, 
for here, if anywhere, a man could live peaceful days, we pass through groves of 
verdure and are soon skirting the ocean with towering cliffs to the land- 
ward, which in places have been blasted away leaving space for the railroad to pass. 
The scenery is charming and the mind is pleasantly engaged until the train pauses 
at a handsome station building, which is the depot for 

Ortega. This is a town of expectations and few buildings. The situation 
is a charming one and there seems to be cvery reason to believe that ere longa 
town worthy of the beautiful natural surroundings will be established. (Distance 
from San Francisco, 521 miles. Elevation, 77 feet.) 

Carpinteria. This is a picturesque little town surrounded and encroached 
upon by orchards and vineyards. Many of the residents are of Spanish origin, as 
Carpinteria dates back to the early settlement of Southern California and was 
one of the original m'ssion towns. (Population, 300. Distance from San Fran- 
cisco, 517 miles. Elevation, 8 feet.) 

San Buenaventura, Thecity of San Buenaventura, since the advent 
of the Southern Pacific Company, has made progressive strides. Itis a beautiful, 
old, ex-Spanish town, with 3,000 population, and is the county seat of Ventura 
county. It is beautifully located upon the seashore, just at the point where the 
Ventura river breaks through the sand into the sea. There are not many costly or 
elegant residences, but rather more than the usual proportion of neat, cosy homes, 
The same thing is true of the business blocks, and the town has its full comple- 
ment of stores and shops of all kinds. The streets have solid concrete walks and 
tile sewerage throughout the town. It is well lighted with gas, and has very 
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efficient water-works. The hotels are good and well patronized. There are the 
usual number of churches, schools and fraternal organizations, ‘rhe town is lively 
and a large volume of business has always been transacted. ‘The climate is 
delightful and life here must be a continual delight. 


** And oh! the balmy air ’tis bliss to breathe, 
As through the mountain gap steals the fresh breeze, 
Tempering the fervid summer’s noonday heats 
With the gentle breath of mild Pacific seas.”’ 


San Buenaventura has until within a comparatively recent date, been, in a 
measure isolated from the great centers of trade, not'only of California but of the 
world ; but now that the Southern Pacific Company has been built through its con- 
fines, it has entered upon an era of unexampled prosperity. The road enters the 
southeastern part of the county by the way of Newhall, and extends to the coast at 
San Buenaventura, tapping a tract of country that for fertility cannot be surpassed 
Los Angeles is but a few hours’ ride distant ; and the varied products of this section 
find a ready market, (Population, 3,000, - Distance from San Francisco, 500 
miles. Elevation, 45 feet.) 

Fertile Valleys. The great Santa Clara of the South is celebrated for 
the fertility of its soil, mildness of climate, and healthfulness of its people. It was 
this valley and its tributaries that enabled Ventura county at the Mechanics’ Fair 
at San Francisco, in 1885, to carry off the first premium for the most extensive and 
varied exhibit of farm products, The valley extends nearly east and west across 
the county, and is traversed by the Santa Clara river, fed by numerous tributaries, 
as the Castaic, Piru, Sespe and Santa Paula. At the upper or east end is the San 
Francisco ranch, which includes the wheat-growing ranch of the Newhall Brothers, 
and the Camulos with its orange and olive orchards, wine-cellars and old vineyards, 
made famous by Mrs. Jackson, who wrote apart of her celebrated book, * Ramona” 
at this place. San Francisco ranch contains about 12,000 acres; the Sespe ram } 
8,000, well adapted for citrus and deciduous fruits; the Saticoy Rancho, 17,00¢ 
acres; Bardsdale, a 2.000-acre colony; thence southerly, the Colonia rancho of 
45,000 acres, level asa floor. Intervening is the Rancho Santa Clara del Norte, 
of 13,000 acres. Next there is the San Miguel rancho, of 5,000 acres—an immense 
corn, bean and grain field. When we have passed through this rancho, en route 
for Los Angeles, we are in the Ex-Mission, the grant upon which is located the 
beautiful and thriving palm city, San Buenaventura. This rancho includes about 
48,000 acres, mostly hill lands, lying north of Santa Paula and Saticoy. Among 
its hills are some beautiful tracts, well wooded and watered. In this great valley 
the Santa Clara of the South, a large population can be sustained. Its wonderful 
resources, climate and scenery attract the attention of home-seekers. 

The Ojai valley is a great amphitheater, whose walls are mountains rising Jike 
citadels in all directions. Overlooking the whole is Mt. Topo-topa, rising to a 
height of from five to six thousand feet, and coming out in springtime from the 
snows of untold winters as fresh and beautiful as ever. The drive to ower Ojai is 
exceedingly inviting, being an easy grade along a clear, beautiful stream alive 
with trout. In many places the road is arched with sycamore, oak and other 
trees, festooned with hanging mosses and vines, and made vocal by the songs of 
birds. In the valleys the air is soft and balmy as that of the island of Atlantis 
of fabled story. They are the resort of invalids and pleasure-seekers, who receive 
the best attention and care at a very moderate price. 

Montalvo is another prospective city, with great beauty of situation, 
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really a suburb of San Buenaventura, but no great business interests at present. 
(Distance from San Francisco, 495 miles. Elevation, 8g feet.) 

Saticoy. This pretty little town is situated in the midst of a fruit, grain 
and vegetable growing region. Population, 300. Distance from San Francisco, 
4git miles. Elevation, 146 feet ) 

Santa Paula is one of the leading towns in Ventura county and is fifty 
miles north of Los Angeles. It has a growing population and is located in the 
center of the beautiful Southern Santa Clara valley, which has the most productive 
soil in the world, producing anything that mother earth can bring forth. Grain, 
corn, beans and tropical fruits are raised in abundance, and are unsurpassed in 
quantity and quality. Tere is one orange orchard near the town consisting of 
one hundred acres, which is the finest we ever saw. 

For climate and health, Santa Paula and its surroundings are unexcelled. The 
water supply is abundant from cooling springs in the near mountains. The fine 
gardens of vegetation and flowers ripen and bloom the whole year round. In fact, 
it is a land overflowing with milk, honey—and oil. 

Santa Paula is the headquarters of the oil regions of California. The most 
extensive Petroleum Oil operations are on the Rancho Ex-Mission, situated along 
the south side of Sulphur Mountain, beginning about four miles northwest of the 
town and extending in a westerly direction eight miles, these wells are owned and 
operated by a company which is incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000, 
This company has been most successful in its development, having a daily produc. 
tion of about 1,000 barrels from the many wells and tunnels. ‘The region is a net- 
work of pipe lines conveying the oil to Santa Paula, Ventura and Hueneme. The 
largest well produces about 300 barrels daily. The next most extensive oil develop- 
ments in this region are located at the Sespe, owned and operated by the Sespe 
Oii Company, with its office at Santa Paula. The company has a capital stock of 
$250,000. The production of the region is about 275 barrels daily, which is 
piped to Santa Paula. These two companies keep a large force of men constantly 
engaged in drilling new wells, and thus the production is being constantly 
augmented. No industry in the Golden State promises better results than 
its oil developments, and nothing is more beneficial to Ventura county, and to 
Santa Paula in particular, With an abundance of cheap petroleum for fuel, 
no section offers better advantages for manufacturing purposes. (Population, 
1,200, Distance from San Francisco, 483 miles. Elevation 286 feet.) 

Camulos. This picturesque hamlet has been made known to the world of 
book readers as the home of ‘‘ Ramona.” The scenery surrounding it is of the most 
attractive character. The San Fernando mountains are on the south, the foot-hills 
of the Sierra de San Rafael on the north, the Santa Clara river flows through 
the sylvan valley that lies between. On its margins are clumps of willows and 
groves of wide-spreading sycamores, and near where its clear waters run by the old 
homestead, may be seen the ‘‘ artichoke patch,” and the “‘flat stone washboards, 
on which was done all the family washing.” The house, as described by Mrs, 
Jackson, was ‘‘one of the best specimens to be found in California of the repre- 
sentative house of the half barbaric, half elegant, wholly generous and free-handed 
life led there by Mexican men and women of degree in the early part of this cen- 
tury.” The foot hill pasture lands, the sheep corrals, the vineyards, olive groves 
and orchards, the old Chapel, etc , etc., are all to be seen quite as really as they 
are described in this interesting book. Mrs, Jackson’s descriptions of Southern 
California scenery are exceedingly fine, and it is not a matter of wonder that she 
chose this beautiful spot as the home of her charming Ramona. Camulos presents 
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opportunities for the establishment of ideal homes in the heart of ideal scenery. 
(Population, 150. Distance from San Francisco, 463 miles. Elevation, 286 feet.) 

Saugus. Junction of the Ventura Branch with the main line, Our 
journey from here to Los Angeles has already been described. 

From Los Angeles to San Diego. The trip from Los Angeles to 
San Diego abounds in interest and if one obeyed one’s inclinations and made a 
stop at all the attractive stations which intervene between the inland city and the 
city on the ocean side it would take an entire vacation to accomplish the one hun 
dred and eighty nine miles of the journey. Leaving Los Angeles on the Southern 
California Railway at a comfortable hour in the morning, we are soon speeding 
through the suburbs of the City of Angels. It is difficult for us to tell just when we 
have passed beyond the confines of the city, because the country is so fully occu- 
pied by handsome villa residences and the suburban stations are of such frequent 
occurrence that one is puzzled to determine where the town ends and the country 
begins. Downey Avenue, Morgan, Highland Park, Gravanzo, Lincoln Park, 
South Pasadena, Raymond, Pasadena, Olivewood, Fair Oaks and Lamanda Park 
are all busy stations disposed within a distance of thirteen miles from Los Angeles. 
It is therefore not to be wondered at that the traveler is confused and at a loss to 
know just when he is ‘‘out of town.” Beyond Lamanda Park the stretches of 
open country between stations begin to widen and one can look out of the window 
at least twice before another town appears in view. 

Raymond. As this station is approached one sees on the right an aspiring 
hill adorned with handsome lawns, ornamental shrubbery, trailing vines and um- 
brageous trees. The summit of this hill is crowned by a massive and stately edifice 
that at once attracts attention and excites curiosity. On inquiry we learn that -this 
is the Hlotel Raymond and that here are entertained the hundreds of guests 
brought hither by the well known excursion managers, Messrs. Raymond and 
Whitcomb. This, however, forms but a small part of the patronage of the Hotel 
Raymond, for from its excellent management, beautiful situation and healthful 
location the hotel has become exceedingly popular. Of course there is a town-site 
here and, what is not always the case in this country of town-sites, there is a town 
as well, with the prospects of a city. 

South Pasadena is a flourishing suburb of Pasadena and will soon be so 
merged into the parent town that they will be practically one and the same city. 
One of the loveliest towns in the world lies 
PASADENA. poe us aS we enter Pasadena. From a sheep 
range in 1873 to the paradise of fruits and flowers 
and verdure which greets our eyes to day is a magic 
Beautiful for Situation. transformation. Yet such, in a word, is the history 
of Pasadena. The semi-tropical luxuriance of floral 
and arboreal growth which delights us here has 
sprung into existence within the marvelously short 
space of a decade and a half, and, nestling here 
among the orange groves and fruiting vineyards, is 
a city whose beauty of architecture is a glowing testimonial to the good taste, 
wealth and liberality of its residents. I know of no pleasanter or more interesting 
drives than those which may be taken along the broad tree-lined avenues of Pasa- 
dena. Within spacious enclosures on cach hand may be seen elegant villa resi- 
dences or splendid mansions surrounded by ornamental grounds of the greatest 
beauty. Palm trees, magnolias, century plants, fig trees, ancient live oaks, sur- 
vivals of the days when this was only grazing ground for flocks and herds, pepper 
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trees, blue gums and an infinite variety of ornamental shrubbery, make these 
drives entirely novel, interesting and charming. ‘The city obtains an abundant 
supply of water from the Arroyo Seco Cajion and the results of irrigation confront 
one in the wonderful groves of citrus and deciduous trees. Pasadena has a round 
dozen of churches, representing an expenditure of nearly half a million dollars. It 
has business blocks of metropolitan proportions, spacious and elegant theatres, 





NEAR SAN GABRIEL AND PASADENA. 


four banks, a score of hotels, large manufacturing establishments, canning factories, 
horse car lines, telephone system, electric lights,— in short, all of the modern con. 
veniences. As a place of residence we know of no more charming city than 
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or October are constantly on the watch for winter. Finally a rain storm comes, 
drenching the earth, and a few weeks later the ground the length and breadth of 
the land is carpeted with flowers, form succeeding form, until color and variety, 
tint and hue, seem to have run riot; by this token you may know that the winter 
has come. ‘The tops of the Sierras are clothed with snow, so near that you can 
see the snow blown high in air by the mountain’s blizzard, so near that in two 
hours’ ride you can go snow balling or tobogganing, yet here at Pasadena the 
ground is white with the blossoms of the orange, there is a carnival of flowers in 
every dooryard, and to the student who arranges his plants according to their aiti- 
tudinal horizons, it is a puzzle. Here, in the same latitude as Wilmington, N. C., 
we find the banana, fig, pomegranate, guava, alligator pear, cocoanut, the fan 
palm, sago palm, cactus, the yucca, century plant, cork tree, the rubber tree, the 
olive, orange, lime, lemon, and a host of other tropical forms, yet it can not be a 
tropical climate, as side by side with these is seen every pine known from Norfolk 
Island to the shores of the Arctic Sea, firs, spruces; and as for fruits, we see the 
apple, pear, peach, apricot, plum, nectarine, all the small fruits, everything found 
in the gardens of New York State. 

The seasons are difficult to understand. The summer mean temperature at 
Pasadena is 66.61 degrees ; that of Mentone in the Riviera, 73 degrees; of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., 81 degrees ; of New York, about 73 degrees. Thus it will be seen 
Pasadena can not have remarkably warm weather. The summer, with the excep- 
tion of one or two days, is not unpleasantly warm, and it is always pleasant 
and comfortable in the shade, while every night is sufficiently cool to require a 
blanket. Not acase of prostration from heat, not a squall or wind storm, seldom 
a thunder-clap or sign of lightning, and hardly a cloud in the sky; this is the 
record of the summer here. Every day is a pleasant one, and such heat as is 
experienced in New York City in the summer is never felt. 

Three hundred and forty days out of the year will permit of continuous out-of- 
door life in the open sunlight, and at least half of the others may be enjoyed. 
This is the great secret. The country is the land of the open air. winter and sum- 
mer, and the conditions of altitude and nearness to large cities allowing of all the 
luxuries and comforts add to its attractions. 

Lamanda Park. We wish to do the tourist who reads this book a good 
turn, having his comfort and enjoyment at heart ; therefore we advise him to stop 
at ILamanda Park and make his headquarters for a day, or a week, or a fortnight, 
in this delightful spot In the first place one can find here a home-like and com- 
fortable hotel ; in the second place, this is an excellent point from which to make 
radiating trips through the charming San Gabriel Valley or among the foot-hills 
and up the peaks of the Sierra Madre Mountains. Within an hour’s drive 
are Sierra Madre Villa, the famous Rose Vineyards, Baldwin’s ranch, where, be- 
sides miles of orange avenucs are to be found, at: Santa Anita, the stables made 
famous by the fast horses owned by the ‘‘ bonanza king.” Orange orchards, ave- 
nues of English walnut trees, lemon groves, vineyards, veritable forests of decidu- 
ous fruit trees and a tropic luxuriance of splendid floral beauties surround this 
place, which, though modest in size, is as we have said, a charming resting spot 
and a most convenient point from which to radiate in all directions and view either 
the grandeur of the mountains or the more quiet but none the less attractive beau- 
ties of the valley. 
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The fame of the Sierra Madre Villa is world- 
wide. On its shaded verandas congregate daily the 
most cultivated and intelligent people. It is not 
An Ideal Pleasure always the same company that gathers here, but 

and it zs always a company which it gives pleasure for 
one to meet. Theclass of guests is of the best, 
because the reputation of the Villa naturally attracts 
that class. This ideal pleasure and health resort is 
Groves, on the located on the southern slope of the Sierra Madre 
Slope of the Sierra Mountains, fourteen hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. This elevation gives it complete im- 
munity from the fogs of the sea and valley, and 
; also gives a view of the most wide-horizoned beauty. 
Here we are only fourteen miles from Los Angeles, far enough away to escape the 
turmoil of the city, and near enough to enjoy all of its advantages. Theatre trains 
are run three or four nights each week, and one can go to Los Angeles by train 
at almost any hour in the day. ‘The Southern California Rai'road passes within a 
mile and a half of the villa, Lamanda Park being the station. The views from 
the Villa overlooking the beautiful San Gabriel Valley, are a glorious panorama of 
rugged mountain ranges, extensive orange groves—in one of which the Villa 
stands—vineyards, and the distant ocean with its shadowy islands. Here is, 
indeed, an ideal home. with good food skillfully prepared, pure air and sparkling 
mountain water. With all these essentials for health, comfort and luxury, the 
tourist can not failto enjoy his sojourn here. The fame of the Villa for its beautiful 
and healthful location, and superior accommodations, with all modern improve- 
ments for over one hundred guests, has become international. ‘There are fine 
suites of sunny rooms, broad verandas, inclosed with glass to keep out chilly air 
if desired, a beautiful lawn, flowers, etc., and the most genial climate under the 
sun. Good roads and a beautiful drive from Los Angeles to the Villa. Eight trains 
daily leave Los Angeles from First street depot, all stopping at Lamanda Park, 
where the stage from the Villa meets all trains. 

The San Gabriel Valley. The remarkable growth of the San Gabriel 
Valley of Southern California may be traced to a single imperishable feature — its 
climate. Towns and cities have appeared like magic; not the mushroom growth 
one expects and finds where a mining excitement has been the magnet, but towns 
which in completeness, architectural beauty, taste and culture of the people, wih 
equal many in the East dating back fifty years or more. Ten years ago the San 
Gabriel Valley was, comparatively speaking, unoccupied. Several small towns, as 
Duarte, San Gabriel, Puente, were the chief centres, and the entire land was cut 
up into large holdings or ranches. To-day we find towns by the dozen larger than 
these pioneers, three lines of transcontinental railway, and one city, Pasadena, 
with a summer or permanent population of fifteen thousand persons, and a winter 
one ranging from twenty thopsand to forty thousand. The San Gabriel Valley is 
about ten miles wide and thirty miles long. Upon the north are the California 
Maritime Alps—the Sierra Madre range —rising directly from the plains in a 
series of parallel ridges, in peaks from four thousand to fourteen thousand feet 
above the sea. To the west, spurs of the main range, the Sierra Santa Monica, the 
San Rafael and the Verdugo Mountains form a protective boundary, while to the 
south the Puente Hills rise, beyond which, faintly visible, twenty-five miles away, ig 
the Pacific. The Valley is therefore completely environed on all sides, having abso- 
lute protection from prevailing winds from the north, in this respect again resem: 
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bling the Riviera of Europe. The presence of these mountains and cajfions rising 
so abruptly from the ‘alley gives to the locality a scenic charm difficult to describe, 
and for its peculiar cnar:a the view of the Sierra Madre range at Pasadena is un- 
equaled in this country. 

Monrovia. This nandsome little city has been christened by its admirers 
‘The Gem of the Foot-hili.,”” and, in fact, there is quite as much truth as poetry 
in the title. It has a most atrractive site, commanding a comprehensive view of 
the San Gabriel Valley to the frunt, while the background ts filled in with the mass. 
ive range of the Sierra Madre mountains. The town has two lines of street railway 
and a motor line to Los Angeies. It possesses an elegant and costly hotel, fur- 
nished with all the modern improvements, handsome school-houses, first-class 
business blocks, fine private residences, and no saloons. 

Duarte. This is one of the oldest of the settiements of the Valley,and is 
surrounded by a country of great productiveness. Farming is a considerable ‘n- 
dustry and great quantities of corn and alfaifa, in addition to fruit, are raised. 

AzuSa is near the upper end of the San Gabriel Valley and is in the centre 
of the great ranch from which it takes its name. The stations now follow in quick 
succession until San Bernardino is reached. In fact the train never makes more 
than four miles advance without either stopping at a station or passing through 
one. To give the reader an idea of the frequent occurrence of these towns we 
append a list, with the distance of each from Los Angeles: Glendora, 27; San 
Dimas, 31; Lordsburg, 34; North Pomona, 35; Claremont, 36; North Ontario, 
41; North Cocamonga, 45; Etiwanda, 47; Rialto, 57, and San Bernardino, 60. 
One of the most marvelous things connected with this journey of sixty miles from 
Los Angeles to San Bernardino, aside from the marvels of nature, is that for an 
average of every three miles of the journey there is a station and that at many of 
these stations there are considerable towns and at several of them thriving cities. 

At San Bernardino we stop for dinner and 
change cars, taking the Southern California Rail- 
SAN BERNARDINO, road for San Diego. The station is a large and 
spacious building, admirably fitted for the purposes 
to which it is dedicated. The city of San Bernar- 
dino lies in a most beautiful and fertile valley. The 

“ee county embraces 23,476 square miles, and contains 
A Beautiful Residence | not only some of the finest farming land, citrus and 

City. deciduous fruits of countless varieties, but also rich 
mines, and many mineral springs and health resorts. 
The scenery is magnificent and varied, the mountains abound in timber, and game 
is plentiful. The climate is superb and invigorating. The city of San Bernardino 
is situated in the centre of a valley one mile square and has a population of 10,000, 
and is rapidly increasing in size and wealth. Among other notable buildings are 
the finest brick grammar school in Southern California, a court-house which cost 
$40,000; the Stewart Hotel, costing $125,000; an opera house, an excellent 
hospital, and churches of all denominations. The@ is an abundance of artesian 
water. Three lines of railroads cross the county—the Southern Pacific, through 
Los Angeles and Colton, to Yuma and Arizona, and the Southern California from 
San Diego, through San Bernardino to Bar tow, where it connects with the 
Atlantic & Pacific; and the Southern California Railroad, which runs on a 
straight line between the twocities. There is also the Valley Railroad, from the 
city to Gladysta, Lugonia, Redlands and Mentone, to the west line of High View. 
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A motor road also runs continuously between this city and Colton, a distance of 
three miles, and the San Bernardino & Redlands Motor Road to Redlands and 
Lugonia via Victoria and Old San Bernardino orange groves. Also the San Ber- 
nardino & Arrowhead Narrow Gauge to Arrowhead Hot Springs. Street cars are 
running to all parts of the city. Building material is abundant andcheap. Among 
the varied products that attain perfection here we may mention oranges, raisins, 
wines, fruits and flowers of all kinds, alfalfa, corn and barley, while gold, silver 
and borax are found in large quantities in the near mountain ranges. 

A Fertile Valley. The county of San Bernardino is the largest in Cali. 
fornia, and includes within its limits the valley of the same name. It contains 
much land which is now lying fallow, but which will in time be irrigated and 
made very productive. In its southwest corner are several large valleys well irri- 
gated and of unusual fertility. Within them are long stretches of almost level 
plains, from which the gently undulating mesas gradually rise until they reach the 
foothills. “The lower level lands are sufficiently moist to grow alfalfa, corn and 
vegetables, without irrigation; and the soil is mainly a black sandy loam. The 
higher lands become more sandy, while the foothills contain the gravel washings 
from the mountains. These higher lands grow vines and deciduous fruits with the 
natural moisture, oranges and lemons alone require artificial irrigation. The 
higher lands are better for deciduous fruits, the mesas or table-lands for citrus 
fruits, the lower lands for vegetables and general farming. There are some im- 
mense vineyards in the country, and a vast quantity of excellent wine is made. 
After a barley crop is harvested, it is succeeded on the damp or irrigated lands by 
a crop of corn. Alfalfa yields well and is cut from three to seven times in the 
season. About two tons are taken off each acre at a cutting. The heavy black 
loam of the mountain sides grows exceptionally fine potatoes. Vegetables and 
edible roots of all kinds attain an enormous growth in the valley. Besides the 
semi-tropical fruits, all those of more northern latitudes can be raised. These val- 
leys surpass any others in the southern part of the State in the matter of an abun- 
dant supply of water for irrigating purposes. The Chino Ranch and Ontario lands 
are in this county. 

Colton. This live town is at the crossing of the Southern California and 
the Southern Pacific railroads, and an unusually handsome station and large hotel 
are to be seen here. The town is only four miles from San ‘Bernardino, and the 
time is not far distant when they will be one city. The citizens of Colton are en- 
terprising and liberal, and as a result the town is making rapid and large improve 
ment. Canning factories are established here, and the shipments of prepared fruit 
and fruit in its natural state are something extraordinary. The surrounding coun. 
try is of unsurpassed fertility, and a drive of half a day through the never-ending 
groves of orange trees and in the midst of most entrancing scenery will convince 
one that Colton has every requisite for becoming a large and flourishing city. It 
is sure'y a most delightful place of residence. 

East Riverside is the station for Riverside, reached by a branch line. 

South Riverside, on the Southern California Railway, 15 miles southwest 
of Riverside, is remarkable for the beauty of its situation and the symmetry of its 
design. The projectors of this delightful town had original ideas and the town- 
site is exactly circular in form. Fruit raising is one of the leading industries, 
while manufacturing is receiving a great deal of attention and has already been 
firmly established here. 
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Washington. has been wittily denominated “‘ the 
RIVERSIDE. city of magnificent distances,’”’ but here in Southern 
California we have found a city equally as deserv- 
ing of that characterization. Riverside manages to 
cover twenty-five thousand acres, and this great 
extent of territory has upon it between three and 
four thousand inhabitants. But did ever anyone 
behold a more beautiful sight than this orchard city, reclining in the midst 
of orange groves, its magnificent avenues lined with ornamental trees, among 
which the oriental palm is most conspicuous, its artistic villa residences surrounded 
with grounds in which the care of the landscape gardener, can be seen, its 
fine business blocks of brick and stone, its handsome hotels and its surrounding 

vineyards making it a perfect bower of beauty. 

Resuming our journey on the main line from East Riverside, we pass through 
Box Springs, Alessandro and Perris, which latter place is situated on the San Jacinto 
River, which empties in Lake Elsinore, some twelve miles farther on. The country 
has become more rugged, for we are now skirting the San Jacinto hills. We pass 
through deep cuts and around projecting spurs, and finally enter a very pretty 
cafion, emerging from which we pause at Elsinore on the margin of 

Lake Elsinore. This is a lovely little sheet of water, cradled in the 
highlands, with a bold mountain range to the west. The lake is four miles long 
and about half a mile wide, and forms a charming feature in the landscape. | 

Wildomar. At the foot of Eisinore Lake is Wildomar: This town has a 
very picturesque situation, and considerable expense has been incurred in planting 
trees, grading the streets, and bringing water in pipes from the adjacent moun- 
tains. It has schools, churches, good business houses, and a population of about 
two hundred. 

Murietta. This is a regular meal station, and on that account is of inter. 
est to the traveler. It is situated on the Margurita ranch, which comprises 
208,000 acres of land, especially and solely adapted for grazing. San Margurita 
Creek flows through the town, and the railroad follows this stream for thirty seven 
miles, and then, over the brow ofa rolling mesa to our right, the great Pacific 
Ocean bursts on our view. 

Ocean Side. This thriving town of a thousand inhabitants has a com- 
manding situation on a mesa two hundred feet above the level of the ocean. From 
this point of view the coast line can be followed in either direction as far as the eye 
can reach. Here there is one of the finest hotels (The South Pacific) on the coast, 
and here great improvements have been inaugurated by the enterprising citizens. 
The accommodations for sea bathing are most complete, and Ocean Side is sure to 
become an exceedingly popular pleasure resort. Between Ocean Side and San 
Diego, a distance of forty-seven miles, there are just a ‘‘ baker’s dozen” of sta- 
tions. At some of them one can see hotels of the most imposing size and beautiful 
architecture, a house or two, and thousands of Ict stakes, but no great showing of 
business or population. The stations occur in the following order: Carlsbad, 
Leucadia, Encinitas, Del Mar, Cardero, Sorrento Alpine Selwyn, La Jolla, 
Roses Siding, Morena and Old Town. 
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The magnificent natural advantages of San 
SAN DIEGO. Diego cannot fail to make this the great city of 
Southern California. It lies upon a slope facing 
San Diego Bay. This slope extends back perhaps 
the New World. an average mile, where it reaches an altitude of 200 
feet above the level of the sea, and from which 
| point the country extends back in a broad, rolling 
Southern California. mesa. With such a slope, and with such an ascend- 
ing altitude, opportunities. are offered for the most 
wide-sweeping and magnificent views. At the foot 
of the city lies the land-locked bay, one of the most beautiful in the world, glistening 
like a sheet of silver in the genial rays of an unclouded sun. Between the bay 
and the ocean is the Coronado peninsula, on the expanded part of which is the 
town of Coronado, with the largest hotel in the world. Beyond Coronado is the 
Pacific Ocean, whose long, rolling swells break upon a level and far-extending 
beach, their combining crests breaking into snow-white foam as they fall with 
majestic regularity upon the shining sands. The distant background is formed by 
the mountains, with the Jamul, old San Miguel and El Cajon standing well 
forward, the advance guard of an army of giants. To the right is the receding 
mesa; to the left the table lands and. mountains of Old Mexico. The landscape in 
garb of varying green, the bay and ocean with their ever-changing shades from 
shining silver to deep, dark blue, form a picture of such entrancing beauty that 
neither pen nor pencil can adequately depict. With such natural attractions, to 
which should be added the attractions of climate, it is not a matter of wonder that 
the population of San Diego has increased rapidly since overland transportation 
facilities have been provided. The city’s population in November, 1885, was but 
the population of a healthy village, say about four thousand; a year later saw it 
advance to a city of between ten and twelve thousand; and by November, 1887, 
the population had doubled again, and reached a total of twenty-five thousand 
souls. The increase since has been steady, and the common but conservative 
estimate of the population to-day is thirty thousand. The character of the popula- 
tion is truly American. Because to the Eastern mind San Diego is ‘‘ away in the 
West,” the impression prevails with some that its population is of that western 
character to be found in romance of the light order. A greater mistake could not 
be imagined. San Diego is as typical an American city as any to be found in the 
land of Americans. If-:the influence of any one city may be said to prevail here, 
it is the influence of the City of Boston; and there is reason for it. The Sante Fé 
Railroad, whose western terminus is at this harbor, is ex institution maintained by 
Boston men and Boston capital. This has naturally created in Boston a financial, 
and finally a social, interest in San Diego, which has resulted in the transplant- 
ing of many Boston men and women from the metropolis of New England to the 
new city by the sunset sea. They have found here a genial, social climate. Ina 
city covering as much ground as does San Diego, the matter of transportation is of 
hrst importance. This has been looked after by the enterprising citizens. Horse 
cars, Steam motors, electric motors and cable systems supply the needs of the in- 
habitants. The San Diego Street Car Company has in operation twelve and one-half 
miles of horse-car lines. The Coronado Railroad Company has in operation twenty- 
eight miles of suburban steam motor lines. The Electric Rapid Transit Company 
controls about six miles of road, and is rapidly extending its lines, which, under the 
Henry Electric System, are being operated with great success. The National City 
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& Otay Railway Company have twenty-nine miles of steam motor lines and three- 
fourths of a mile of horse-car line under operation, These lines centre in the city, 
and afford frequent and rapid communication to all parts and to the suburban 
towns and valleys. 
lhe bay of San Diego is one of the most beau- 
SAN DIEGO BAY. tiful in the world; it is also a great factor in the 
success of the city. There are larger harbors than 
A Thing of Beauty this, but for the uses to which harbors are devoted, 
there are none better anywhere than that of San 
Diego, and it is large enough to afford a safe refuge 
for the entire merchant fleet of the United States. 
Peron The bay is thirteen miles long, and the total area 
of water is twenty-two square miles. Commodore 
C. P. Patterson, Superintendent of the United States Coast Survey, wrote in 1878: 
‘*T have crossed this bar at all hours, both day and night, with steamers of 
from 1,000 to 3,000 tons burden, during all seasons of the year, for several years, 
without detention. It is the only land locked harbor south of San Francisco and 
north of San Quintin, Lower California, and from a national point of view its 
importance is so great that its preservation demands National protection, and justi- 
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fies National expenditure.” | 
It may be added right here, however, that the Government has never acted 


upon Commodore Patterson’s worthy suggestion Not one dollar of Government 
money has been spent in either the improvement or preservation of San Diego harbor. 
It stands to-day as nature made it. The depth across the bar is 23 feet at mean 
low water, with a rise of from 334 feet to 5% feet at high water; and a regular 
trader at this port, the ship ‘‘ Jeremiah Thompson,” drawing 26% feet of water, 
comes into the harbor and reaches the wharves without danger or difficulty, bring. 
ing an average cargo of 1,500,000 feet of lumber. 

The history of this wonderful city reads like a romance. Previous to Novem. 
ber, 1885, San Diego existed chiefly as a town-site, and, measured by the corpora. 
tion limits, it contained an amplitude of area. It was in 1833 that the Pueblo of 
San Diego was organized; but it was not until eleven years later, in the latter part 
of the year 1844, that the people followed the usual customs of those times, and 
petitioned the Government of Mexico (this whole country was then under Mexican 
rule) fora tract of land A few acres more or less was of no particular account te 
the Mexican Government at that time, and a grant of seventy-five square miles was 
made, ‘‘to be used, controlled and disposed of by the legally authorized represgnt- 
atives of the city.”” These seventy-five square miles or, to be exact and use the 
figures of the surveyor who traced the lines subsequently for the Government, and 
who reported that the entire Pueblo consisted of 48 556.69 acres, do now, minus 
1,233.8 acres reserved by the Government for military purposes, constitute the area 
of the corporation of San Diego. . The question of title never arises here. That 
original grant has been confirmed, and upon it rests all instruments of sale. 

The shores of the bay are dotted with suburban towns, which share the 
benefits of San Diego harbor. They are separated from the City of San Diego by 
distinct bounds, but it is only a matter of time when they will become integral 
parts of the parent city. ‘These towns are known as Nat onal City, Roseville and 
Coronado. 

National City is located four miles down the bay, reckoning the distance 
from the center of the business community of each city. The two cities are, how- 
ever, already practically merged into one, as they are one in interest and in 
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sentiment. National City has a population of 3,000. It is the terminus of the 
Santa Fé system on the Pacific coast, and of the National City & Otay Railway 
Company. A capacious wharf furnishes facilities for deep-sea vessels to unload, 
and here, too, ship and rail are brought together. An olive oil mill having been 
established, National City is the olive market for Los Angeles, San Bernardino and 
San Diego counties. It is furnished with water from the recently completed 
Sweetwater reservoir, which has a capacity of six billion gallons, and insures a 
supply sufficient for a city of twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 

Coronado. On Coronado Beach, just across the bay from San Diego, is a 
city which has already become.famous throughout the country. In two years’ time 
this wild waste of land has been transformed into a city with a population of two 
thousand. It has one hotel which cost one million dollars, and others which cost 
large sums; it has elegant and substantial residences; it has an iron foundry in 
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pperation, and half a dozen factories of various kinds; it has ship-ways with a 
capacity for dry-docking the largest coast steamers on an hour’s notice; it has 
complete water, gas and sewer systems, and, as a whole, has been converted 
into a veritable garden, the streets being uniformly lined with tropical trees, shrubs 
and flowers. The surf-bathing of Coronado Beach is the best on the entire coast, 
anc probably the finest in the world. The beach slopes gently, and the sand is 
hard and free from stones and ragged shells, and there is no undertow. The 
temperature of the air and of the sea is about equal both in winter and summer; 
consequently there are extraordinary inducements for surf bathing all the year 
round. 

Roseville and New Roseville are located not far from the enfrance 
tothe harbor. A fine wharf has been built there, regular ferries established, and 
the works of the San Diego Nail Factory are now being erected. They will have 
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« capacity of 500 kegs of nails a day, and will be one of the important industries of 
the San Diego region. 

The Sweetwater Dam. This dam is one of the engineering wonders 
of this region, and an excursion to it is a most enjoyable experience. It is situ- 
ated about six miles back of National City, and is reached by the National City & 
Otay Railroad. The dam, together with sixty-five miles of wrought iron pipe laid 
from the reservoir to National City, and to various points in that section for 
irrigation purposes, cost a total of $800,000, The dimensions of the dam are as 
foliows: 46 feet in thickness at the base, 12 feet in thickness at the top, 75 feet 
in length at the base, 396 feet in length at the top. The reservoir is three miles 
long, three fourths of a mile wide, and covers 700 acres. When full it will hold 
six billion gallons of water, a quantity sufficient to irrigate 30,000 acres of land and 
supply a city of 50,000 people for one year, or irrigate 50,000 acres of land one 
year. 

The climate of this region 1s a perpetual source 
of wonder to visitors. It is stating the simple, 
THE CLIMATE. | unquestionable fact to say that it has no equa) 
among the health resorts of the world. From the 
compiled records of the U. S. Signal station here 
we extract the following: From 1876 to 1885, 

— both years inclusive, covering a period of ten years, 
The Home of Health and embracing a period of 3,653 days, there were 
and Pleasure. 3,533 days on which the mercury did not rise above 
80°; and only 120 days in ten years in which the 
thermometer marked a higher temperature than 
80°. During these ten years there were never more than two days in any one 
month in which the mercury rose as high as 85°, except June, 1877, four days, 
September, 1878, five days; June, 1879, two days; September, 1879, four days. 

Returning to Los Angeles. The lovers of fine scenery, yachting, 
ocean bathing, salt sea fishing, outings among the hills, and those who delight in 
a summer which circles the entire year, will most reluctantly tear themselves away 
from the charms of San Diego. But one can’t travel and stand still at the same 
time; so we take a night train northward on the same line we came in on, and 
sleep sweetly in one of Pullman’s Palaces until we reach Colton. Here, after a 
good breakfast, we take the Southern Pacific road for Los Angeles, thus passing 
through new scenes from this point on to our destination. The first station reached 
after leaving Colton is 

Cucamonga, This town is situated in the region made familiar to the 
public by the Cucamonga wine, the grapes here being noted for their fine quality. 
Slover Mountain is near Cucamonga, and is remarkable for containing quarries of 
onyx, lime, marble and cement. The ‘‘ Mountain” is in reality only a moderate 
sized conical hill, but its rich deposits make it more valuable than a whole range of 
its big brothers. The marble is of the best quality, and can be quarried in great 
blocks, fifty feet long, if desired, and with a width of from five to six feet. The 
onyx is white, and is mined in large quantities for ornamental uses. Along the 
southern foot of Slover mountain flows the river Santa Ana. 

Dntario is located on the main lines of the Southern Pacific and the Santa 
Fé Railways, the main depot being on the Southern Pacific, 38 miles from Los 
Angeles and 20 from Colton, while the Santa Fé runs two miles north, the station 
being North Ontario. From the Southern Pacific depot, a branch line extends to 
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Chino. The Southern Pacific and San. 
ta Fé run also three trains daily each 
way, thus affording first-class railway 
facilities ; Ontario comprises some 12,- 
ooo acres, located on the mesa which 
slopes south gradually from the Sierra 
Madre Mountains to the Santa Ana 
River. It is in the west part of what is 
commonlyknown asthe San Bernardino 
Valley, and occupies the highest point 
passed by rail or carriage road between 
Los Angeles and San Bernardino. The 
lands reach from the mountains around 
the San Antonio cafion to the Chino 
Ranch, a distance of about nine miles, 
and the Colony ranges in width from 
one to three miles. The altitude is a 
little less than 1,000 feet at the ranch 
line, and the grade is about 100 feet 
to the mile, increasing a little nearer 
the mountains, the mouth of the canon 
being about 2,200 feet above sea 
level. 

The scenery around Ontario is of 
the most striking and attractive char- 
acter. To the northwest rise the 
Sierra Madre Mountzins, while to the 
east towers the San Bernardino Range, 
and to the west slumbers the dreamy 
Pacific Ocean. As special landmarks 
in this striking scene are the four 
highest peaks of Southern California, 
namely: Mount San Bernardino and 
Old Grayback to the east, San Jacinto 
to the southeast, and Mt. San Antonic 
(Old Baldy) adjoining the Ontario 
tract on the north. Ontario occupies 
the elevated plateau between the San 
Bernardino Mountains and the ocean. 
The mountains being closely. adjacent. 
and the sea being forty miles distant. 
The settler can choose his altitude 
from goo to 2,500 feet, and by 
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doing find exactly the climate that is suited to his personal tastes. On 
the higher slopes of Ontario we can see orange groves bearing fruit and 
flowers in delightful profusion, suggesting the breezes of ‘‘ Araby the Blest,”’ 
while half a dozen miles distant on the mountain peaks gleams the arctic 
snows. Nowhere in the world are summer and winter brought into closer juxtapo- 
sition. ‘The zones of perpetual summer and never-ending winter are separated 
only by the San Antonio Cafion. Nor is it scenery alone which recommends the 
‘* Model Colony” of Ontario. Here are the best fruit lands in this country of 
fruit producing acres. Here the orange and the lime grow most perfectly and 
most abundantly; here deciduous fruits flourish, and here, in a word, is the fruit 
growers’ paradise. It is alleged that orange groves at less than four years of age 
have produced, and frequently do produce, from $300 to $500 worth of fruit per 
acre. So great is the fertility, indeed, that three-year old trees have been known 
to produce a full box of oranges each. But oranges are not the sole products of 
this wonderful soil. There are grown in great profusion the olive, peach, 
apricot, guava, prune, pear, apple, persimmon, plum, raisin and grape, and when 
one has mentioned these, he has only begun the list. For residence there can be 
no pleasanter place than Ontario, and for horticulture and arboriculture surely no 
place can claim precedence. 

One of the prettiest towns in the San Bernardino 
Valley is Pomona, in the eastern part of Los 
Angeles county, thirty miles from the city of Los 
Angeles and thirty miles from the Pacific Ocean 
northward and fifty miles eastward. The Sierra 
Madre range of mountains—average elevation of 
9,000 feet above the sea, with snow-capped peaks— 
A Fruit Growing Para- are distant six miles north, and Mt. San Bernardino 

dise. (height 11,000 feet) and Mt. San Jacinto (about 
the same height) forty and fifty miles eastward, 
The lower range, called the San Jose Hills, midway 
between the Sierra Madre Range and the ocean, terminates at the city, and the 
great valley widens at this point to twenty-five and thirty miles. 

Thus these high mountain ranges protect this valley equally from harsh sea 
winds and the unpleasant dry winds and sand-storms of the desert. The altitude 
of the city is 860 feet above the sea, the valley rising gradually to 2,000 feet at the 
foot of the mountains. The immediate locality bears a similar relation to the 
mountains and the ocean as the celebrated health resorts of Mentone and Nice. 

A ride through the streets of the city, or along the many roads traversing the 
country in every direction, will disclose many fine residences; also cosy, comforta- 
ble homes. Houses, which are neither large nor costly, show the refinement of 
true comfort and adaptation to the wants of the owners. The mild, open winters, 
and consequent freedom from cold, do not require as expensive houses as in east- 
ern and northern climates; therefore the house is open, cheery and home-like in its 
appointments, many with broad verandas for the open-air life of the occupants 
during most of the days of the year; and yet the individuality of the owner is as 
plainly seen in the architecture and plan of the modest home as the more preten- 
tious building of the city or in older communities; for these quiet homes are sur- 
rounded by groves of trees, many of them evergreen—rows of vines extending 
almost as far as the eye can reach—with roses and flowers from the roadside to and 
surrounding the house, the whole deeply impressing the visitor with the air of 
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home-like comfort and cheerfulness everywhere prevailing. The town is amply 
supplied with water, this precious fluid being obtained from three sources, namely, 
San Antonio Cajion, numerous ctemegas which encircle the valley, and which are 
fed by subterranean streams from the high mountains and artesian wells. There 
are in this valley some of the finest flowing wells upon the continent, some of which 
have given an undiminished flow for nearly ten years. There are now flowing in 
the Pomona Valley sixty-seven wells, fifty-two of which are owned by the Pom- 
ona Land and Water Company, who are extending their works at different points 
and increasing the number. These waters are alike free from alkaline, saline or 
mineral taint, and deliciously cool and invigorating. The right to use water for 
irrigation is sold with the land, so that there need be no fear of a lack of this neces- 
sity upon the part of those who settle here. 

As Pomona is directly suggestive of the subject of fruit, and as fruit culture 
is ¢he great industry of Southern California, this is an appropriate place to introduce 
a few statistics on the subject. We condense the following facts from reliable 
documents: 

The cost of raw land may safely be placed at $150 per acre, which is about an 
average, according to location. In the following estimates for a vineyard, the 
Zinfandel and Berger grapes have been taken, varieties which have been tested 
here, and which have proven highly satisfactory: 














Ten acres of land, @ $150 per acrée----..---...-.---.---- $1,500 
'wo plowings, leveling, etc., @ $5 per acre......-.....-- 50 
Cost of cutting for 10 acres.....-.---------eecncen eens 50 
Planting, @ $5. per actés....4252 cccccoedwecceececceeccks 50 
Care for two years, @ $15 per acre....--.-...-.-.... ---- 300 
Total cost till brought to bearing.-.....-.....---- $1,950 
Crop third year, 5 tons to acre, @ $20 perton ........... $1,000 
Crop fourth year, 7 tons to acre, @ $20 per ton.......... 1,400 
Crop fifth year, 10 tons per acre, @ $20 per ton__....-.--- 2,000 
Total for three years........-...---------------- $4,400 
Deduct cost of care for third year, fourth and fifth years, @ 
PLS (Pel aclevececdeweesdet eceewceoscececdcuuees $ 450 
Cost of land, vineyard, etc......-..c-0-co-cencesnnnee-- T,950 
Interest 2 wears, @ 10 per cent.......---.-..-----.----- 390 
$2,790 
Net profit. five years......--..---- seceee-ne eee ce een ne $1,610 


This estimate supposes that all the work is hired. Ifa man is not afraid to 
take hold and do most of the work himself, which he can easily do, the expense 
account would be materially smaller. 

Prunes promise to be a most profitable fruit, and have proven themselves at 
home in this valley. 


Cost of ten acres of land, as given above..........--....- $1,500 
PIOW ING (Cle a5 20 te ease ucewseas deoeee be oaawsese 50 
Cost of prune trees for ten acres..........----.--------- 180 
PlAntine ce coete edi oee sues lees eed ouedeweeeewecueey 50 
Care for 3 years, @ $15 per acre per year.-......... e---- 450 





Cost of 1o-acre prune orchard to time of bearing......-- - $2,230 
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The fourth year the account stands about thus: 
Crop, 100 lbs. per tree and 108 trees per acre, 108,000 Ibs., 








OCs. per bass oeceuw a nate cata setuee eee $2,160 

Fifth year, 150 lbs. per tree, 162,000 ibs: 2 Cts oases 3,240 
$5,400 

Deduct cost of orchard .-...-..--..--... eo tegee eee - $2,230 

Interest on $2,230 for 3 years, @ 10 per cent.........--.- 669 
$2,899 





Net profits for five years -......--.0----- 22+ - 20 --- 2-5 $2 501 


Other deciduous trees will show about the same result. As has been Stated, 
the experse account can be largely decreased if a man is willing to take hold and 
work. One sorse will do all the cultivating ; thirty dollars will buy all the im- 
pleme »'s nzezed, and there need be no expense for hired help until the grapes or 
fruit are to be gathered, and enough potatoes and other vegetables can be raised 
on the land to furnish a living for the first few years. 

Beyond Pomona are a number of small stations possessing all the requisites of 
climate, soil and scenery to become thriving towns; which, dcubtless, will be the 
outcome in afew years. At present, however, they possess only a statistical value 
to the tourist. These stations occur in the following order: Spadro, Lemon, 
Puenta, Monte and Savanna. 

San Gabriel. This is the site of the famous Mission of Saw Gabriel, or, to 
give it the full honors of its stately Spanish title, *‘ El Mission de San Gabriel 
Arcangel.”” The Mission was founded September 8, 1771, and was moved from 
the original site to its present position in 1775. ‘The mission church is plainly to 
be seen from the car windows to our right, just after the station has been passed, 
and is a most interesting relic of what in the new world may be called antiquity, 
* having been erected, in 1804, of material imported from the mother country, Spain. 

Beyond San Gabriel are the suburban stations to Los Angeles, of Alhambra, 
Shorb and Aurant. The handsome suburban villas which dot the landscape on 
each hand rapidly increase in number as the city is approached, and soon we are 
rolling along between continuous rows of houses, and finally come to a stop at the 
Southern Pacific Railroad’s depot, in Los Angeles. 

The trip from Los Angeles to Santa Monica, 
: one of the famous bathing resorts of the Pacific 
SANTA MONICA. coast, is not only justified by what one finds at the 

The end of his journey, but also by the pleasures 
enjoyed en voute. The Southern Pacific Company 
runs four trains to the beach each day—a distance 
of sixteen miles; and on Sunday the exodus 

the Pacific. to this famed seaside resort is something ex- 
A charming Sea Shore traordinary. For three or four miles after leav- 
ing the station, we pass through suburbs of 
Los Angeles. Handsome villa residences, sur- 
rounded by beautiful and most attractive grounds, 
are to be seen on every side. At last, reaching the open country, we pass through 
a constant succession of vineyards and fruit orchards, until the near presence of the 
ocean is made known by refreshing saline breezes and the occurrence of sand dunes 
and salt marshes. The train stops at a handsome depot, beyond which extends a 
large, well-kept and beautitul park. It is difficult for one accustomed to the 
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varying seasons of the lands across the mountains to comprehend the fact that this 
beautiful park, with its luxuriance of sub-tropical vegetation, its affluence of 
delicate and vari-tinted flowers, is never less verdant, less brilliant or less attrac- 
tive than itis now. Itis not easy to grasp the fact that all the year round, equally 
as comfortably on the first of January as on the first of June, one can sport among 
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the combing billows that come rolling in across the blue, serene Pacific. The 
attractions of Santa Monica are manifold,— beach-driving, surf-bathing, fishing, 
boating, yachting, are the sea-ward delights; while on the shore are all the charms 
which nature has so opulently spread for the pleasure of those who visit this 
favored spot, together with all the ingenious devices invented by man for amuse- 
ment and relaxation. Of course, it goes without saying that there is a magnificent 
peach hotel, whose broad verandas face the sea, and whose appointments are com- 
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plete in all respects ; also, of course, there are bath-houses of ample accommoda- 
tions. 

There are many points of scenic interest within easy reach of Santa Monica. 
One of the most charming is that to Santa Monica cafion, to which the Southern 
Pacific Company has extended its line, and Manville Glen, a spot made cool and 
inviting by ancient forest trees and a rippling brook, all embraced by rugged 
mountain surroundings. This is a favorite camping ground, where pleasure and 
health seekers pitch their tents and spend months in the calm enjoyment of this 
sylvan retreat. Santa Monica is a great health resort, and experience has proved 
its excellence in this regard. It possesses, the year round, one of the most en- 
joyable and healthy climates in the world, being from ten to fifteen degrees cooler 
than Los Angeles and the interior country in summer, and warmer in winter. 
There is a magnificent driving beach stretching away for fifteen miles, good sea 
fishing, an abundance of water fowl in the neighboring lagoons, and game in the 
mountains a few miles distant. The climate of Santa Monica and vicinity is 
worthy of somewhat extended notice. In a general way we can sum up the cli- 
matic conditions of the Southern California coast as follows: So far as the 
amount of rainfall is concerned throughout Southern California, the rainy season 
simply signifies that during that period, exclusively, not exceeding 18 inches may 
fall. The average annual rainfall at San Diego is only 10.43 inches. Following 
up the coast to San Francisco, it increases at the rate of about 2 inches for every 
100 miles. Santa Monica receives about 13 inches, Santa Barbara 15 inches, 
Monterey 17 inches, and San Francisco 21 inches. The Coast Range of moun 
tains, rising to an elevation of from 2,000 to 4,000 feet, robs the ocean rain- 
freighted clouds of all their precious burden before reaching the interior plains. 
and valleys. At Fort Yuma, on the Colorado River and Desert, the mean annual 
rainfall is only 2.54 inches ; among the little valleys extending from San Diegoto 
the San Jacinto Mountains, from 7 to g inches; in the valley of San Bernardino, 
and at Colton, Riverside and Cocamongo, Io incles ; advancing toward the coast, 
Spadra and El Monte receive about 11 inches; and Los Angeles, situated 20 miles 
from the ocean, about 14 inches. Crossing the San Bernardino Mountains to the 
Mojave Plains, the yearly rainfall is only from 3 to 4 inches, and from thence up 
the San Joaquin Valley as far as Goshen, in latitude 36 di grees, it ranges from 3 
to 6 inches ; from thence, northward, it increases to 15.10 at Stockton and 18 23 
at Sacramento. Taking it all in all, Santa Monica is a place of great interest. 
We have said nothing about the town so far, but must not neglect to state that 
there zs a town, and a very pretty one at that. It is situated on the level mesa, 
which stretches back landward from the brink of the natural sea wall, from whose 
foot extends the level beach outward tothe ocean rim. The residences are taste- 
ful, many of them elegant,.the business blocks substantial, and every element of 
comfort and convenience for the health or pleasure seeker can be found here. 

Port Los Angeles. Twenty miles west of the city of Los Angeles is 
where the Southern Pacific Company have built their Mammoth Wharf, the longest 
ocean pier in the world. The total length of the structure is 4 620 feet. The 
coal bunkers are fitted with every convenience for rapid handling of coal cargoes 
from ship to bunker and then to car, and are 8.6 feet long. 36 feet wide, and 36 
feet high, with a capacity for 8,000 tons of coal. Depot buildings and freight 
sheds are 384 feet in length, containing ample waiting room accommodations and 
an excellent restaurant. The fishing from the wharf is the best on the coast. 
Bait and tackle can be had on the wharf. The large steamers of the P.C.S. S. 
Co. stop at Port Los Angeles north and south bound for passengers and freight, 
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while deep sea and coasting vesseis are coming and going at all times. Fare, 50 
cents; round trip, 75 cents; round trip Saturday and Sunday, good to return 
until Monday, 50 cents. 

Long Beach. We have already desctibed the greater portion of the trip 
from Los Angeles to Long Beach in that portion of this book devoted to the jour- 
ney from Los Angeles to San Pedro. We follow the same line in our excursion 
to the Beach as far as the Junction, at which point our train takes the line to the 
left, and rolling along through a level country, encroached upon here and there by 
the salt marshes of the ocean, but passing many fertile and attractive spots, soon 
reaches Long Beach, the goal of our journey. This popular resort is only twenty- 
five miles distant from Los Angeles, and can be reached in an hour’s ride from the 
city. Surf-bathing may be enjoyed here the year round, and the accommodations 
are complete in every respect. The beach itself is one of the greatest attractions 
of the place. The sands :re left hard and compact by the retiring tide, and the 
drive along the margin of the ocean is undoubtedly the finest to be found any- 
where on the California coast. Long Beach has a wharf which extends a distance 
of 750 feet inthe ocean, reaching w-ter deep enough to float vessels of the heaviest 
tonnage by its side. Long Beach has already become a resort of great popularity, 
and the excellence of its beach, its attractive scenery and fine hotel combine ta 
render this popularity greater every day. 





CALIFORNIA'S MAMMOTH GRAPE VINE. 


SAUNTERINGS AROUND SAN FRANCISCO. 


FTER enjoying the delights of Southern California, the tourist can 
return to San Francisco from Los Angeles over the same route by 
which the southward journey was made, or he-can take steamer at 
Santa Barbira, San Pedro or Port Los Angeles, and have the 
pleasu.e of a delightful coast voyage. Having once more estab- 

lished headquarters in the metropolis, he will be ready to make excursions to the 

points of interest adjacent to the city. 

San Francisco to Monterey. It was a bright, genial California 
day, when we took the cars of the Coast Division of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, at the station opposite the immense brick building at the corner of Fourth 
and Townsend streets, in which are the general offices of this great railroad com- 
pany. We were bound for Monterey, famous for its bathing and its Rosamond’s 
Bower—the world-renowned Hotel del Monte. Our course is southward through 
the city for a distance of four miles. Two miles from the station are the machine 
shops of the railroad company. Valencia street station is reached in another mile; 
here the cable line through the center of the city to Oakland Pier crosses the 
track. Beyond this station the suburbs of the city are entered. On the rignt, 
occupying an elevated position, is the Industrial School building. Bernal is 
passed, and numbers of market-gardens, with an intricate and interesting system of 
terraces and irrigating ditches, pipes and flumes. Holy Cross Cemetery is seen to 
our left, then Coloma, Ocean View and Baden come next, and then we approach 
quite near the shore of San Francisco Bay, reaching this point by means of a 
sharply descending grade. 

San Bruno. Here are the rifle ranges of the shooting clubs, situated on 
the shore of the bay; and here also is a large hotel, a popular resort for the sports- 
men who congregate at this place. (Population, 50. Distance from San Francisco, 
14 miles. Elevation, 15 feet.) 

Millbrae. This is the station for the country-seat of Mr. D. O. Mills, 
president of the Bank of California, and his palatial residence can be seen about 
half a mile distant to the right, characterized by two lofty towers. Just beyond 
the station is the Millbrae Dairy, with a multitude of buildings showing the 
great extent of this enterprise. Handsome residences can be seen on the right, the 
left side being next the bay, and given over to meadow lands and cultivated fields, 
diversified by occasional groves. (Population, 300. Distance from San Francisco, 
17 miles. Elevation, 8 feet.) 

Fair Oaks. This station is the site of most attractive groves of live oaks, 
from which it takes its name. (Distance from San Francisco, 31 miles.) 

San Mateo. Surrounding San Mateo are a number of the most elegant 
country-seats in California. Weaith has concentrated its forces here, and every- 
thing that money can do, when employed unstintedly and intelligently, has been 
done to beautify the scene. ‘The art of the landscape gardener has here been 
exercised to its fullest extent, and the grounds which surround these palaces of 
San Franciscan millionaires are bewildering visions of arboreal and floral beauty. 
As we advance after leaving the station, the race track is passed on the right, also 
the Young Ladies Seminary he bay is on the left. Groves of oak, eucalyptus 
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trees and endless orchards stretch away to the right as far as vision can reach. 
Four miles beyond San Mateo is Belmont, the station for the country-seat of the 
late banker king, John Ralston, which is one of the most noted country residences 
near San Francisco, and during the life of its owner it was the scene of a most 
generous and lavish hospitality. The statistics of San Mateo are as follows: 
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(Population, 1,500. 
Distance from San 
Francisco. 21 miles. 
Elevation 22 feet.) 
Redwood. 
This town is the 
county-seat of San 
Mateo county, and 
derives its name from 
the proximity of 
extensive redwood 
forests to the west- 
ward. Great quan- 
tities of redwood 
lumber, firewood and 
bark are shipped from 
this station. Arte- 
sian wells furnish 
water for the town, 
which is well built 
and supplied with all 
of the modern con- 
veniences. The trib- 
utary industries, in 
addition to lumber- 
ing, are fruit raising 
and agriculture. 
(Population, 1,600. 
Distance from San 
Francisco, 28 miles. 
Elevation, g feet.) 
Menlo Park is 
noted asthe residence 
of a large number of 
San Francisco’s most 
wealthy business men 
and gentlemen of 
leisure. Itisa bower 
of beauty in the 
heart of umbrageous 
groves, made still 


more lovely and attractive by flowers of every hue and a generous abundance of 

ornamental shrubs and trailing vines. It goes without saying that all that the genius — 
of the architect can devise has been done to make the country residences equal 
in beauty with their surroundings. (Population, 400. Distance from San Fran« 


cisco, 32-miles. Elevation, 64 feet.) 
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Leland Stanford, Jr., University, The site of this university, 
which has an endowment of $20,000,000, and is a monument of parental affection, 
is Palo Alto, near Mayfield, two miles beyond Menlo Park. There are 4,291 acres 
of land in the grounds belonging to the university estate. 

Alviso. This station is at the head of San Francisco Bay, and from this 
point great quantities of fruit, especially of the smaller varieties, are shipped by 
boat to San Francisco. (Popuiation, 110. Distance from San Francisco, 38 miles. 
Elevation, 8 feet.) 

Santa Clara was foundea by the Jesuits in 1774, and has for its site a 
most beautiful region, being near the centre of the fertile Santa Clara Valley. 
The climate is noted for its healthfulness and equability. This valley is one of the 
best wheat regions in the state, and is also noted for the abundance and fine 
quality of its fruit. Santa Clara and San Jose are twin cities, being only three 
miles apart. 

From San Jose, the Alameda, a broad and famous avenue lined with ancient 
willows, leads to the old town of Santa Clara, four miles distant. The Mission of 
Santa Clara was founded by Father Pena, in 1777, and the old adobe walls are 
still crumbling away. Twelve miles by rail takes us to the famous New Almedan 
quicksilver mines, which furnish half the quicksilver the world produces, and gives 
employment to several hundred miners. The mountains are picturesque, easily 
reached, abound in trout and game, and contain many health and pleasure resorts, 
besides presenting every attraction to camping parties. (Population, 3,000. Dis- 
tance from San Francisco, 44 miles. Elevation, 75 feet.) 

The metropolis of the Santa Clara Valley is 
San Jose, the county seat of Santa Clara county, 
SAN JOSE. and the Garden City of the Pacific Coast. It is a 
progressive and rapidly growing city, with a popula- 
tion of 25,000. It is fifty miles distant from San 
Francisco, with which it has rapid and convenient 

— communication by three lines of railroad, operated 
The Garden City of the by the Southern Pacific Company, giving trains 

Pacific Coast. either way at all times of day, tickets being inter- 
changeable on all the routes. It is also convenient 
to the most charming seaside resorts in the world, 
Santa Cruzand Monterey, and two special excursion trains are run to these places 
weekly, The beautiful surroundings and delightful climate of the valley already 
briefly alluded to, its many elegant and costly homes, its shaded streets and 
avenues literally embowered in trees of perpetual verdure, and the many social 
and other advantages which wealth and culture have bestowed, make San Jose the 
place for an ideal home. 

There are twenty three churches in San Jose, and its educational facilities are 
unsurpassed. The five public schools are not excelled in the state, and a high 
school with an advanced curriculum crowns the system. ‘There are here, bcsides, 
some of the best known educational institutions on the Pacific Coast. The 
University of the Pacific is a Methodist institution of high rank; the State 
Normal School and the College of Notre Dame are centraily located, and at Santa 
Clara, three miles distant, is the Santa Clara College, an institution located on the 
site of the old Santa Clara Mission At Palo Alto, few miles to the northwest, 
are the buildings of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, one of the grandest 
educationai institutions of the world, having an endowment of $20,000,on0. 


Metropolis of Santa 


Clara Valley. 
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There are also, in and about San Jose, several other minor educational institutions. 
Besides the vast and only partial developed resources of the Santa Clara and three 
small but fertile tributary valleys, San Jose has many industries as a basis for her 
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prosperity. Recent experiment has shown that the Santa Clara Valley is one ot 
the most favorable regions in the world for the propagation of the silk worm, and 
the infant silk industry is already represented by a manufactory of dress silks. 
There are four large fruit canneries, three glove factories, two flouring mills, a 
large woolen mill, and a great number of other industries. Four miles away are 


the great Lick paper mills. (Population, 25,000. Distance from San Francisco, 
5O miles. Elevation, 86 feet.) 
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The Lick Observatory. Throughout this region are many points and 
features of interest. First in importance is the great Lick Observatory, whose 
dome glistens in the sunlight on the top of Mount Hamilton, twenty-six miles 
away, and at an altitude of 4,443 feet. Here is now in place one of the most pow- 
erful telescopes in the world. For this observatory the late James Lick bequeathed 
$700,000, and the property now belongs to the University of California. Daily 
stages run to the summit over a magnificent winding road, which cost Santa Clara 
county $100,000. From the summit, on a clear day, the view is one of indescrib- 
able beauty and grandeur. : The great dome of the observatory can be plainly seen 
to the left, from the windows of the train, after San Jose has been left behind. 
Two delightful side trips from San Jose are those to Los Gatos and Santa Cruz. 

Los Gatos. Nine miles from San Jose, on the direct narrow gauge line to 
Santa Cruz, lies Los Gatos, a thriving town of 2,000 inhabitants, which nestles 
amid picturesque surroundings, on the eastern slope of the Santa Cruz Mountains. 
It is within the Santa Clara Valley, partaking of all the material and climatic 
blessings of that lovely region; but it also lies within the thermal, or warm, belt, 
and so enjoys an added advantage and attraction. This thermal belt is an interest- 
ing phenomenon, and is observed in all the foot hills of the bay region. It is due 
to the fact that when the cooler airs of night flow into the broad valley below, 
sometimes lowering the temperature until frost is formed, the warm air rises and 
rests at a higher altitude, preserving in a wide strip of country along the mountain 
sides a higher temperature at night and a more equable climate than is found in 
the valley below. About Los Gatos, the strip of country so affected is six miles in 
width. The change is quickly noted in a drive from San Jose to Los Gatos in the 
cool of the evening. This condition gives to Los Gatos a truly Arcadian air that 
is a perpetual delight to the visitor or resident. It is this which makes the success- 
ful cultivation of the orange, lemon and other citrusfruits possible here. The soil 
here is as rich and fertile as in any portion of the valley, and this with the perfect 
climate, pure and balmy airs, and the ever present beauty and abundance which 
has followed the efforts of labor and capital, make of this particular region a veri- 
table Eden. 

The country about Los Gatos is noted for its fruit, and the whole slope is 
covered with profitable vineyards and oychards, wherein plums, peaches, prunes, 
apricets, pears, apples, olives, figs, cherries, oranges, lemons and other fruits 
attain a rare perfection. English walnuts are extensively raised, and the largest 
almond orchard in the world is located here. Owing to its proximity to San 
Francisco, and its unequaled attractions as a place of residence, Los Gatos has 
become the suburban residence place of a number of San Francisco men of wealth, 
and a special suburban train is run to the town. (Population, 2,000. Distance 
from San Francisco, 55 miles. Elevation, 400 feet.) 

One of the loveliest cities of California is that 
of Santa Cruz. Occupying a charming site on the 
SANTA CRUZ. seashore at the north end of the iaiiaeeadins bay 
The Newport of the of Monterey, it is at the mouth of the San Lorenzo 

Pacific Coast. river, and recedes from a beautiful beach, extending 
os to a broad plateau and two terraces rising above it, 
surrounded by protecting hills. 

Santa Cruz is the most popular and fashionable 
seaside resort in the state, and is termed the New- 
port of the Pacific Coast. During the summer 
season people flock to this beautiful city by the thousands, especially from 
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the cities; and during the ‘‘season,” the population is increased to ten of 
twelve thousand. Its bathing is its pride and its glory, and with its lovely beach 
of clean, white sand, its fine bath houses, and its safe and delightful waters, its 
attractions in this line are unequaled. While the crowds are greatest during the 
vacation season, between May and September, the bathing is delightful the whole 
year 1ound. Excursion trains are run to this place from San Francisco every 
Saturday and Sunday. 

The place itself has all the features of a modern progressive city, among which 
may be mentioned ‘electric lights, gas, fine water system, fire department, street 
cars, free library, telephones, three daily and two weekly papers, two banks, hand- 
some public buildings, fine schools and numerous churches. It has magnificent 
streets, many being paved with bituminous rock, and its sidewalks are exceptionally 
good. Its great number of cosy and attractive homes are among its chief features. 

The climate of Santa Cruz and surrounding country is unsurpassed by that of 
any other part of the state. It is remarkably equable, the average temperature for 
winter being 52 degrees, and for summer 62 degrees. The difference between the 
extremes of the year is always small. Epidemics are unknown, and health and 
vigor is imparted to invalids, as well as to the strong. Rare roses, and other 
blooms which in the East are hot-house plants, are culled from gardens every week 
in the year. 

In the mountains and valleys about Santa Cruz, there is an almost endless 
array of attractions. The mountains are exceedingly picturesque, abound in trout 
and game, offer great attractions to the camper, are full of beautiful cafions and 
nooks, and the views to be obtained are of surpassing beauty and grandeur. Ben 
Lomond is the highest peak, and is reached by four delightful routes. Five miles 
from Santa Cruz is a famous group of redwoods, known as the “‘ Big Trees.” The 
largest is 300 feet in height and 60 feet in circumference There are several 
valleys of great beauty and fertility, the most noted being the Pajaro Valley. In 
the valleys and on the mountain slopes fruits of all kinds are extensively grown, 
with as great success as anywhere in the state, and general farming is easy and 
vrofitable. The dairying interests are extensive, and the forests are still large and 
dense. The county is the second in the state in manufactures. This is a region of 
flowers and perpetual summer, with every attraction for residence, and offering 
great inducements for investments. (Population, 7,000. Distance from San 
Francisco, 80 miles. Elevation, 15 feet.) 

Castroville. Resuming our journey at San Jose for Monterey, we pass 
through an interesting and fertile country until Castroville is reached. From this 
point a branch extends down to Monterey, the main line running to Templeton. 
Around Castroville is one of the greatest wheat growing regions of California. 
The ordinary yield is from 40 to 50 bushels to the acre, though as high as 102 
bushels have been grown here—the largest yield on record. (Population, 600. 
Distance from San Francisco, z10 miles. Elevation, 17 feet.) 

From Castroville we follow the curving shore of the Bay of Monterey; at 
times within a short distance of the shore, and at others somewhat farther inland. 
sand dunes and salt marshes testify to the nearness of the ocean. 

Del Monte. In the heart of a lovely grove the train stops at a tasteful 
rustic pavilion, which is the station. Broad, graveled roads sweep up to the 
station in graceful curves, and here stand waiting richly appointed four-horse 
carriages, in which guests for the famous Hotel del Monte are conveyed to their 
destination. Glimpses of the hotel to the left can be caught through the interstices 
of the trees: while vines and shrubs and flowers grow everywhere in studied and 
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artistic confusion. The drive to the hotel along the broad, tree lined avenues, 
shaded by immemorial and stately live oaks, through which vistas of sylvan beauty 
can be seen, gives one a foretaste of the charms of this one of the most charming 
places in the world. 

The hotel is first seen through a vista of trees, 
and, in its beautiful embcwerment of foliage and 
flowers, resembles some rich private home in the 
HOTEL DEL MONTE. midst of a broad park. This impression 1s height- 
A Palace of Delight. ened when the broader extent of avenues, Jawns 
and flower-bordered walks come into view. The 
gardener’s art has turned many acres into a choice 
conservatory, where the richest flowers blossom in 
profusion. Here and there are swings, croquet 
grounds, an archery, lawn-tennis courts, and bins 
of fine beach sand—the latter being intended for the use and amusement 
of the children, who can not await the bathing hour for the daily visit to 
the beach. The use of all these, as well as of the ladies’ billiard saloon, is free to 
guests. In all directions there are seats for loungers. Through a vista formed 
by the umbrageous oaks and pines, the huge, bulbous forms of a varied family of 
cacti are seen. In another place is a bewildering maze. Everywhere flowers and 
rare plants abound, and every avenue and pathway is bordered by intricate floral 
devices. In any direction the eye may turn are fresh visions of beauty. In the 
fall of 1883 a great improvement was consummated in the introduction of an 
abundant supply of pure, soft water from the Carmel river. Exterlsive water 
works were constructed at an expense of over half a million dollars. The supply not 
only meets every requirement of the hotel, but also feeds the great fountain in the 
lake. The Del Monte Bathing Pavilion is situated on the beach, about eight 
minutes’ walk from the hotel, and is one of the largest and most complete establish- 
ments of the kind in the world. It is seventy feet wide by one hundred and seventy 
long. There are four tanks of about thirty-six feet wide by fifty feet long. The 
water in t'ese tanks ranges in temperature from cold up to warm, and the bather 
can take his choice. The heating is done by steam, and the water is daily changed. 
The pavilion contains two hundred and ten dressing-rooms, one-half of which 
is set apart for the use of ladies. Each of the latter is fitted up with a fresh water 
shower bath, while on the gentlemen’s side fourteen shower baths serve for ail. 
The pavilion and everything connected with it is kept scrupulously clean, and 
always presents a pleasing appearance. When filled with bathers and spectators, 
it presents a spectacle which, in point of animation and interest, would be hard 
to surpass. Outside of this pavilion is a beautiful sandy beach, on which surf- 
bathing may be indulged. An adjunct of the Hotel del Monte is its 18 mile 
drive, over a splendidly-kept macadamized road, by way of Monterey, Pacific 
Grove, Cypress Grove, Carmel Bay, and the old Mission Church. The reader will 
remember the sensation which was created several years ago by the burning of the 
Hotel del Monte. From its ruins there has arisen a new Del Monte—larger, more 
beautiful and complete than the old one. The new Del Monte is in its main front 
and general style of architecture an exact copy of the old Del Monte, which was 
‘universally pronounced, by thousands of famous visitors from all countries, to have 
been the most graceful and elegant building of its class in the world. The new 
building, by increasing and extending its annexes, has nearly double the accommoda. 
tions of the old one. These annexes are connected together by two arcades of 
glass and iron, three stories in height, which virtually makes the two annexes one, 
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Being tully incrosed, and yet light as day, the guest experiences no inconvenience 
of any kind in walking through them; on the contrary, the two arcades make 
delightful little promenading places. The dining-room is 162 by 66 feet, nearly 
double the size of the old one, and will comfortably seat 500 people at once. The 
park grounds surrounding the Del Monte have no equal on this coast, and it 
is a mere question of time when they will have no superior anywhere. Nature 
endowed them with prodigal liberality, and the owners are supplementing nature’s 
<fforts with an equally prodigal expenditure of art. Croquet plats, an archery 
ground, swings, lawn tennis grounds, choice flowers, shrubs, trees, beautiful 
walks, and, in short, everything which an experienced landscape gardener’s artistic 
eye can suggest, is being done for the improvement of this favored spot. 

Monterey. This quaint and romantic old town, the capital of California 
when the territory was acquired by the United States, and the place where 
Fremont first raised the stars and stripes and took formal possession of the 
country, is one of the most interesting places to visit in California. Monterey is 
situated on the lovely bay of the same name, 125 miles from San Francisco by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, and can be reached in 34 hours by taking the fast 
Monterey train, leaving the city at 2:30 P.M. This is the fastest train on the 
Pacific Coast, and one of the most elegant in equipment in the world. There is 
probably no place upon the Pacific Coast so replete with natural charms as 
Monterey. Its exquisite beauty and variety of scenery is diversified with ocean, 
bay, lake and streamlet; mountain, hill and valley; and groves of oak, cypress, 
spruce, pine and other trees. ‘The mountain views are very beautiful, particularly 
the Gabilan and Santa Cruz spurs. The Bay of Monterey is a magnificent sheet of 
water, and is twenty-eight miles from point to point. It is delightfully adapted to 
boating and yachting; and many kinds of fish may be taken at all seasons of the 
year. For bathing purposes the beach is all that could be desired—one long, bold 
sweep of wide, gently sloping, clean, white sands—the very perfection of a 
bathing beach; and so safe that children may play and bathe upon it with entire 
security. There are also great varieties of sea-mosses, shells, pebbles and agates, 
scattered here and there along the rim of the bay, fringed, as it is at all times, with 
the creamy ripple of the surf. (Population, 2,300. Distance from San Francisco, 
125 miles. Elevation, 5 feet.) 

Pacific Grove, a short distance from Monterey, is to the Pacific Coast 
what Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard and Ocean Grove, are to the Atlantic sea-side 
resorts, except that the Pacific Grove retreat has as equable a temperature as 
Monterey itself, and is kept open all the year round. It is delightfully situated oa 
the beautiful Bay of Monterey, less than two miles from the old town, and in 


loveliness of location cannot be excelled, its graceful pines extending to the water’s 
edge. 
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TO THE YOSEMITE. 


O one who visits San Francisco can afford to return home without 
seeing nature’s great temple of wonders—the Yosemite. The way 
thither has been greatly smoothed by the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
anc each succeeding year sees improvements in this direction. 
What was formerly an undertaking of considerable magnitude and 

difficulty, has now become an easy journey, and one fraught with pleasure in the 

taking It is only a vacation jaunt, requiring four days to make the round trip. 

The valley is 259 miles from San Francisco, 178 miles to Berende, on the 

route already described in the trip to Los Angeles, thence 21 miles by rail to Ray- 

mond, and 60 miles by stage’ to the valley. It is now all rail to the foot-hills of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, where the traveler is transferred to the most 
approved pattern of stages (or carriages, really), and is delightfully whirled up 

- into the Land of Wonders over an excellent road, through giant timber, across ice- 

cold rivulets, and past cataracts which send their spray into the sunlight, embel 

lished with the colors of the rainbow. Mr. Ben. C. Truman, the veteran traveler 
and writer of the Pacific Coast, speaks as follows concerning this wonderland: 

‘Some few years ago we visited the Yosemite in company with a gentleman who 

had traveled largely, and who had written much of the scenic attractions of Europe, 

Asia and America, and who exclaimed, as we reached ‘Inspiration Point’: ‘My 

God! self-convicted as a spendthrift in words, the only terms applicable to this 

spot I have wasted on minor scenes.’ And it was, unfortunately, true, that 

language failed to give adequate utterance to the emotion of my friend upon that 
occasion, and his hitherto facile pen failed to perform its functions with its 
characteristic felicity aid brilliancy. This has been the case with many, however, 
if not with all others; and, thus, the pre-eminent grandeur and magnificence of 
the Yosemite remains, after all, untold. Indeed, its charms must really be seen 
and felt; for it is an absolute fact, that neither pencil nor brush, nor photographic 
process, can give them faithful protraiture.” | 
The Yosemite Valley is about 150 miles, in an 
almost easterly direction, from San Francisco, and 
YOSEMITE. nearly midway of the state, between the northern 
A Valley of Wonders. and southern boundaries; it was for many years the 
The rendezvous, or permanent abiding place, of hostile 
Indians, who had a legend for every point of in- 
terest, whether of water or rock. The place was 
first seen in 1850 by a number of white men, who 
had formed themselves into a military company to 
punish or compel peace with bands of murderous Indians; it was taken 
possession of in March, 1851, by an expedition under the command of Captain 

Boling, which invaded the aboriginal stronghold, killed several of its defenders, 

and either stampeded or compelled peace with the rest. The valley is some 

15 miles long. by about one-third of that distance in width, and is undoubtedly 

the most wonderful combination of chasm and dome, cliff and cafion, mountain 

and valley, river and waterfall, cataract and streamlet, winter and summer, 
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and sunshine and shadow, to be seen in the world—especially within a radius 
of eight or ten miles. Among the most noted and majestic elevations, which 
rise right up vertically, many of these seeming like hewn rock, are: E! 
Capitan, 3,300 feet above the floor of the valley; Cathedral Rock, 2,660 feet 
above the valley; Three Brothers, 3,830 feet; The Sentinel, 3,043 feet, with 
cascades of 3,000 feet fall, Washington Column, 1,875 feet; Dome and Royal 
Arches, 3,568 feet, down which descends a cataract of 1,000 feet; The Half Dome, 
4,737 feet; Cloud’s Rest, 6,150 feet; Glacier Point, 3,200; Sentinel Dome, 4,150; 
Eagle Point, 4,200, and many others of greater or less altitudes. The most noted 
waterfalls are the Yosemite, which first displays an unbroken descent 1,500 feet, 
' then 690 feet of partly hidden cataracts, and a final leap of 4oo feet—2,526 in all; 
Rridal Veil, goo feet; Vernal Falls, 4oo, and Nevada Falls, 600 feet. There are 
many other points of interest, conspicuous among which are the Merced River, 
Mirror Lake, and romantic drives and climbs without number. There are a 
number of good hotels in the valley, and tourists are driven right up to their doors. 
The best time for visiting the falls is from the first of April until the end of July; 
but it is accessible until the snows of November close up its means of ingress and 
egress for several months. 

The Big Trees. Thirty-five miles from Raymond is the Wawona 
Hotel (formerly Clark’s) one of the most exquisite spots in the Sierra Nevada. 
There is an abundance of game near by, such as bear, deer (in great plenty), 
mountain quail, grouse and smaller game, while the adjacent streams abound in 
trout. Itis from this hotel that tourists make their pilgrimage to the Mariposa 
Big Tree Grove, which is six miles, and is made in a carriage, and for which there 
is no extra charge for those holding through tickets to ard from the Yosemite 
Valley. In this mighty grove there may be seen a large number of trees more 
than 300 feet in height, and varying from 50 to 93 feet in circumference, according 
to Professor Whitfey’s official measurement. 

The Calaveras Grove, which was the first one discovered (by a hunter 
named A. T. Dowd, in 1852), has a magnificent lot of mammoth trees, also piercing 
the clouds at heights exceeding 300 feet, and measuring 80, go and 100 feet around 
at the ground. Most of these have marble slabs containing the names of distin. 
guished soldiers, navigators, statesmen, poets, travelers and authors. The 
Calaveras Grove is 131 miles from San Francisco by rail, and 44 by stage—175 
miles in all. The Mammoth Grove Hotel has lately been enlarged, and can now 
accommodate one hundred guests. There is a post-office, express and telegraph 
office at the hotel. It faces the grove, having the greater number of trees to the 
left, looking from the veranda, and the Two Sentinels immediately in the front, 
about two hundred yards to the eastward. The valley in which the hotel is 
situated contains of the Sequoia trees, nineiy-three, not including those of from one 
to ten years’ growth. 
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The sequoia is a represen- 
tative of a family of trees, re- 
lated to the cypresses, which 
has survived from a time 
more ancient than almost 
any other family of trees. Its nearest 
relative is in Japan. The name was 
given by the botanist, Asa Gray, in 
honor of Sequoyah, the Cherokee 
chieftain. Besides the S. gigantea, 
there is still another species, the S, 
sempervirens, which exists in forests 
along the seaward side of the Coast 
Range from San Francisco bay north- 
ward for over 100 miles. It is these 
forests which furnish the celebrated 
redwood lumber; and an illustrated 
) Pe article by Ernest Ingersoll, in Har- 
pA wip Paes eeme §=per’s Magazine for 1882, gives an 

. : 1 admirable account of the lumbering 
operations by which these mighty trees 
are utilized, and of the interesting 
scenes in and about the region in which 
they grow. Many specimens of the 
redwood rival their big cousins near 
Yosemite in size, and the whole forest 
will average 250 feet in height, where 
full grown. 
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BIG TREES OF CALAVERAS. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO THE GREAT 
NORTHWEST. 





LONG reach of most interesting country lies between San Francisco 
and Portland, Oregon. Seven hundred and seventy two miles 
intervene between the two great cities, and it is our purpose to 
take the reader with us on this journey. There are two routes by 
rail; and, of course, the ocean highway is open to all who wish to 

go by steamer. ‘The rail routes are east of the Sacramento River to Tehama, and 

west of the river to the same point, 125 miles from San Francisco, where the two 
lines form a junction. The route generally taken by tourists is that east of the 
river ; and this is the route chosen for our journey. From San Francisco we 
return on the Overland route (by which we entered the city) as far as Roseville 

Junction, eighteen miles beyond Sacramento. Here we turn northward, leaving 

the main line behind us, and are fairly embarked on our journey to the Great 

Northwest. 

Lincoln is a small manufacturing town, where great quantities of pottery 
and sewer pipe are made. (Population 600. Distance from San Francisco, 11g 
miles. Elevation, 167 feet.) 

Passing through Sheridan, a village surrounded by grazing lands, we 
come to 

Wheatland. Fitly named, it being in the centre of a fine wheat region. 
The town is well built, and has the usual complement of good business houses, 
churches, schools, etc. (Population 600. Distance from San Francisco, 130 miles. 
Elevation, 90 feet.) 

The Yuba River. Leaving Wheatland we are soon crossing the bottom 
lands of what the latest maps call the Bear River, but which ‘‘old timers”’ know as 
the Yuba; a name which, it seems to us, should by all means be retained. The 
Yuba is here a vagrant stream, inclined to ‘‘ spread itself” entirely too much for 
the convenience and comfort of the farmers; hence, it has been confined within 
great dykes, which extend as far as the eye can reach up and down the river. The 
road crosses the bottoms on trestle work. 

This thriving place is the leading town of 
Northern California, the depot for the product of’ 

MARYSVILLE. Yuba and Sutter Counties, and is situated at t'e 
Flourishing head of navigation on Feather River and on the 
Pommercial City. - right bank of the Yuba. It has a popuiation of 
County Seat of Yuba 6,000. It is known throughout California as being 
County. : Pee : : 
the neatest built city in the State. Splendid busi- 

Population, 6,000. , ; 
‘ ness blocks; fine residences; magnificent gardens, 

Distance from 

SanFrancisco,143 Miles where flowers bloom the year round; best of schools 
Elevation, 66 Feet. and academies; eight churches; large manufactur- 
ing interests; flour mills; finest woolen mill in the 
State; fruit cannery; iron foundry, etc. The city is 
lighted by gas and electricity. The water supply is considered the best in the 
> State. The trade of Marysville to-day is greater than any town north of Sacra- 
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mento. It is the trade centre for a large country outside of Yuba County. it 
enjoys the trade of all Yuba and Sutter, and part of Butte, Colusa, Sierra, Placer 
and Nevada Counties. Two lines of railroad enter the town, and a third is now 
being pushed forward. Ten trains a day enter and depart. Steamers and 
barges ply on the river, carrying freight to and from San Francisco. It is one of 
the terminal points on the railroad. In climate, Marysville can not be be excelled. 
No extremes of heat and cold; but a pleasant, equable temperature, equal to, if not 
the superior of, the climate of Italy. Epidemic diseases of any kind never obtain 
a footing here; Marysville has been singularly free from such afflictions. With 
the fast increasing tide of immigration which is now turning to California, and with 
the new and varied industries which are now springing up here, as the producing 
power of the lands are becoming known, Marysville will, in a short space of time, 
no doubt, be one of the leading towns of California. Frosts are very rare, and 
when they de occur, very little damage to vegetation results, owing to the great 





SIR JOSEPH HOOKER OAK, CHICO VECINO. js 
29 Feet in Circumference. 


dryness of the atmosphere. The same characteristics also make life very enjoyable, 
and render this section one of the healthiest in the State. 

Oroville is situated on the Feather River, 28 miles from Marysville. It is 
the northern terminus of the Northern California Railroad, which runs from 
Marysville, 28 miles to the south, The town is well built, the business buildings 
being of brick, and the residences are almost universally neat and handsome, 
surrounded with lawns set with a wealth of flowers, palms and blooming orange 
trees. The church and school facilities are all that could be desired. One daily 
and two weekly papers are published. There is abundant water-power awaiting 
the establishment of manufactories, anda flouring mill and a large sash and door 
factory are now in operation. But the glory of Oroville is mainly in the region 
about it. The western part of Butte County, near the Sacramento River, 1s 
level, the eastern part includes the western slope.of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
while the central portion consists of low foothills, gradually increasing in altitude, 


240 OVER THE RANGE 


as the mountains are neared. This strip of sloping foothills, twenty miles in 
width, consists of a rich, gravelly soil, remarkably productive. The climate of this 
region, which is known as the ‘* Thermal Belt,” is of peculiar salubrity, being 
milder both in winter and summer than in the lower portion of the valley, and 
resembling that of the most favored countries about the Mediterranean Sea. The 
summer's heat is here tempered to an even mildness, and in the winter the forma 
tion of thin ice in the open air is of rare occurrence. Snow is a natural curiosity, 
and outdoor work is uninterrupted the year round. The average rainfall is about 
22 inches. Experiment has shown that the conditions of climate and soil make 
this region the natural home of the orange, olive, lemon, fig and other semi-tropical 
fruits, while all the known deciduous fruits, including the hardy apple, flourish and 
yield in unsurpassed abundance. When, at the Northern Calrfornia Citrus Fair, 
held in January, 1886, Butte County was awarded the first premium, the people of 
the county awoke to the fact that they lived in a fine orange-producing region, 
and since then great numbers of orange orchards have been planted. Each 
December since then a great citrus fair has been held at Oroville, and so 
marked has been their success, and so wonderful their revelations and their 
magnificence, that Oroville is rapidly becoming as noted as Riverside. While 
citrus fruits made up the most important features of these fairs, all the products of 
the county were also represented, and the Butte County Citrus Fairs are un- 
doubtedly the greatest show of the fruits of the earth ever gathered together under 
one roof, including the fruits of nearly all climes, and all produced in one county. 
The country about Oroville is undoubtedly the greatest fruit-producing region in 
the State, offering great inducements to settlers, while it is equally wealthy ina 
great variety of other resources. 

Returning to Marysville we resume our northward flight, the Sacramento 
Valley being on our left, while the Valley of the Rio de Los Plumas, or, as it is now 
popularly called, the Feather River Valley, is on our right. Following this course 
we pass through Live Oak, Gridley, Biggs, Nelson, Dunham, and arrive at 

The largest town in Butte County, Chico, 
situated on Chico Creek, five miles from the Sacra- 
mento River, and on the line of the California & 
Oregon Railroad. Chico is the centre of the finest 
agricultural portion of the county— perhaps the 
Population, 6,000. finest in the State. The famous ‘‘ Rancho Chico 

Distance property of Gen. John Bidwell adjoins the town on 
from San Francisco, the north, the rich and varied fruits of which have 

pepe near ne attracted such marked attention at all fairs and 
expositions throughout the United States. Chico 
Creek is a clear and beautiful mountain stream, flow- 
ing sufficient water all the year to supply power for Gen. Bidwell’s large flour mill, 
until its capacity was so enlarged as to require the supplemental aid of steam. 
Steamers run on the Sacramento River to Chico Landing and points above, carry- 
ing immense quantities of grain to the bay on barges. Chico is a beautiful city, 
and its population is principally American, agriculture and its adiunct employ- 
ments being the chief elements of its life. But it has also tributary to it a fine 
mining region, up Butte Creek, and an immense lumber region to the east and 
north. In this latter there are five or six large mills at work. A V-flume comes 
to the city from the mountains, in which the lumber is floated from the mills to the 
town, so rapidly that a few years ago a beam of timber was sawn in the mill, thirty 
tiles away, flumed to Chico, drawn through the town to the water-works building, 


CHICO 


An Ideal Residence 
City. 


Elevation, 193 feet. 
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fitted for its purpose and wrought into the building, all within the working hours 
of a single day. Chico has a regular town government, with police officers and an 
excellent fire department, which owns two steam fire engines. It has gas and 
water-works, and is supplied with electric light. There are two banks in flourish- 
ing condition. Seven churches, representing as many denom nations, adorn the 
city, and two large and elegant public school buildings and two private academies 
are filled with children. The streets are wide, well kept and shaded. Very many 
private residences are large and handsome, and the homes of the people all indi- 
cate intelligence and comfort. 

Chico Vecino, This is an attractive suburb of Chico, included within the 
boundaries of the well known Rancho Chico. 
There are one thousand acres in the town site, 
the plat of which has been laid off in five-acre 
tracts. Here there will soon be one of those 
delightful fruit-raising colonies for which Cali- 
fornia is becoming famous. From Chico to 
Tehama we roll along through a fine fruig and 
agricultural country, passing the stations of 
Vina, Nord, Anita, Cana, Soto and Sesma. 

Tehama is the junction of the Willows 
Branch of the Southern Pacific Railroad with 
the main line. It is situated in a gcod wheat- 
growing country on the west bank of the Sac- 
ramento River, and here irrigation is not found 
necessary for the production of crops. Stock- 
raising and lumbering are large tributary in- 
dustries. (Population, 700. Distance from Sau 
Francisco. 213 miles. Elevation, 222 feet.) 

Seven miles beyond Tehama we pass 
through Rawson, and five miles farther on reach 

Red Bluff, the county-seat of Tehama 
County which is one of the most thriving towns 
of the State. It is a growing town in one of 
the richest sections, and it has an elevated and 
sightly location. Its streets are wide and well 
graded, lighted by electricity; and there is no 
place in the United States better drained The 
Sacramento River here is a clear, rapid stream, 
lined with beaxtiful trees and vines. On all the 

ON THE RIO CHICO. three other sides there are ravines or valleys 
through which streams run, which give the 

perfection of drainage. Its public and business buildings are fine archi 
tectural structures; and its private residences are nowhere excelled for taste. 
elegance, and the beauty and the wealth of their floral surroundings. ‘The streets 
are lined with popular, elm, white maple, locust, acacia and pepper trees, whicl: 
will soon make a veritaple forest city. There are also many fine residences. 
Tehama County is the great grain-growing county of the State; 8,000,00c 
bushels of wheat and 2,500,000 bushels of barley have been harvested in one season 
from its fertile lands Tehama has about 400,000 sheep, which produce 2,500,000 
pounds of wool annually. The numbers of cattle, horses, mules and swine are large. 
In this county the celebrated Vina Ranch is located, embracing 56,000 acres, a 
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princely property, which, through the unexampled generosity of Senator and Mrs, 
Stanford, has become the heritage of the children and of the coming generations of 


the Pacific Coast. (Population, 3,500. Distance from San Francisco, 225 miles. 
Elevation, 307 feet.) 


‘ 


The grade is now steadily upward as we press onward in our journey. From 
Red Bluff to Sissons, a distance of 113 miles, we make an ascent of 3,245 feet. 
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Through a broken country, and crossing a number of rapidly flowing creeks, we 
pass through Horker and Cottonwood (small stations) and arrive at | | 

| Anderson. Which is a beautiful and very lively town of 1,500 inhabitants, 
on the line of the California & esregon Railroad. It liesa mile and a half from 
the Sacramento River, 8 miles south of Redding, and aae miles north of Sacra- 
mento. The town is attractively laid out, with wide, well shaded streets, 
lined with cosy and beautiful homes. The. leading hotel in the~place is a fine 
one, costing $20000. There are fine schools ; the usual churches ; a fine roller 
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fiouring mill; good, substantial brick business buildings; water works, furnishing 
an abundant supply of pure water from the mountains; and a live weekly paper, 
besides many other evidences of enterprise and progress. The semi-tropical 
climate of the Sacramento Valley generally prevails in the region about Anderson, 
which is noted for its healthfulness. The summers are rather warm, though dry, 
and the mercury rarely reaches 105 degrees, 85 degrees being about the average. 
The winter, or rainy season, is delightful, and resembles April or May in the 
Eastern States. (Population, 750. Distance from San Francisco, 249 miles. 
Elevation, 432 feet.) 

Redding. No town of Northern California has a more promising future, 
and exhibits at the present time more enterprise, activity and rapidity of growth 
than Redding, in the southwestern part of Shasta County, of which it is the 
county-seat. It is at the upper end of the great Sacramento Valley. 169 miles 
north of Sacramento, and is built on a plateau on the bank of the Sacramento 
River, here a clear mountain stream which sweeps around the town to the east and 
south. No town in the State has a more charming and picturesque location. The 
brief history of Redding is one of rapid progress, and never has it been more 
marked than now. Its population has increased from 500 in 1883 to over 2,000 at 
the present time, and with the rapid development of the county, which will follow 
the recent completion of the first railroad through this region, and the vast territory 
that must remain tributary to Redding, extending in some directions a hundred 
and fifty miles, a rapid and continued growth is assured. The city has water and 
gas works, a great variety of manufactories, many important buildings, a fine 
court house and jail, two newspapers, good schools and several churches. The 
river here affords fine water power and the lumber interests of the country trib- 
utary to Redding are immense. ‘lhe future of this lively place depends largely 
on the development of the country about it; and with the great variety of soil, 
climate and products, the thousands of acres of cheap, unoccupied lands that only 
await intelligent cultivation to yield great profits, and with the other almost inex- 
haustible resources which the country possesses, there can be no question on this 
point. During the past few years the country has made rapid strides, many set- 
tlers have invested, building has amounted almost to a boom, new industries 
started, and thousai ds of acres of orchards and vineyards have been planted. 
No part of California offers such inducements to the farmer, the laboring man, the 
capitalist, or the home-seeker, as Shasta County. There is a delightful semi- 
tropical climate in the valleys and plateaus of the sc uth. and a gradual change is 
noted as higher altitudes are reached, that of the mountains resembling the New 
England States. The climate of the southern portion of the county is indicated 
by the fact that orange trees flourish and bear abundantly. The county is noted 
for the number and beauty of its clear, sparkling streams, which burst from the 
mountains through wild, picturesque cafions, and flow onward through small fertile 
valleys of great beauty. In these mountain streams the finest trout-fishing in the 
State is found. (Population, 2,500. Distance from San Francisco, 260 miles. 
Elevation, 551 feet.) 

Wild Scenery. After leaving Redding our course is directly toward 
the Shasta Range of mountains, and the scenery grows in grandeur as we advance. 
Within a distance of 80 miles we cross the Sacramento River eighteen times, and 
pass through just an even dozen of tunnels. Grander and grander grows the scene 
as we advance. The roll of stations as given in the railroad time tables gives no 
idea of the beauty which surrounds these villages, but as a matter of record we 
will name them as follows: Middle Creek, Copley, Kennet, Morley, Elmore. 
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Smithson, Delta, Slatons, Gibson, Chromite, Sims, Castle Crag, Lower Soda 
Springs, Chestnut, Dunsmuir, Upper Soda Springs, Cantara, Mott, McCloud and 
Sisson. The Soda Springs mentioned above are of interest to the tourist and 
health seeker, being medicinal in their qualities, and having good hotel accommo- 
dations. The Lower Spring is two miles below Dunsmuir, and the Upper Spring 
one mile above. Beyond Upper Soda Springs we pass through a tremendous 
gorge, whose beetling crags tower above our heads, and before McCloud is reached 
we circle the Big Bend of the Sacramento River, traveling over five miles to gain 
an advance of half a mile; but it must be considered that we have also gained an 
additional elevation, nearly six hundred feet. At Castle Crag is the famous 
‘‘ Tavern of Cast'e Crag” a resort of growing prominence, from which excursions 
to the summit of Mt, Shasta are easily made. 
As we near Sisson, Mount Shasta, of which we 
have obtained brief glimpses through the pines, 
SHASTA. bursts into full view in all its sublime magnificence. 
The Monarch of the This noted snow capped peak, towers to the height 
Range. of 14,440 feet. It is an extinct volcano, and its 
snows and glaciers feed hundreds of streams which 
thread the wild region in every direction. Sisson is 
a regular meal station, situated in Strawberry Val- 
Local Elevation: ley, one of the most beautiful vales of California. 
10,885 feet. It is a new but rapidly growing town, with stores, 
hotels, a weekly paper. a fine depot, and a round- 
house and repair shops. Here is obtained the finest 
view of Shasta, and it is the only convenient point from which the ascent can be 
made. But few parties succeed in reaching the summit, and the attempt is only 
made in midsummer and then with trusty guides. The feat is exciting, put the 
view is grand beyond description. The region about Sisson is a paradise for the 
sportsman and the lover of nature. Grizzly, black and cinnamon bears abound ; 
elk, deer and mountain sheep are plenty, as well as a great variety of smaller game. 
The mountain streams teem with trout, and often the sport loses its zest through 
the very abundance of the beauties. The McCloud and the Pitt Rivers are the 
most noted streams, though others are equally attractive. The McCloud runs 
through the most uninhabited and unexplored region on the coast. No region in 
the State is so delightful for camping, and hundreds of parties go there every 
year. At Sisson, camping and hunting parties can be provided with complete out- 
fits at moderate cost. As has been said, Sisson is situated at the foot of Mount 
Shasta, and is noted for its magnificent scenic attractions. From Redding north- 
ward the California & Oregon road is the scenic route of California ; and at Sisson, 
at the base of Mount Shasta, 80 miles north of Redding, the acme of interest is 
reached. While there are many places in California replete with beauty and 
grandeur, there are none which, for infinite variety of scenery, wildness and 
abundance of everything to delight the sportsman, artist and tourist, can compare 
with the region about Sisson. (Population, 250. Distance from San Francisco, 
338 miles. Elevation, 3,555 feet.) 
Muir’s Peak. Ajiter leaving Sisson we circle the base of Muir's Peak, 
locally known as ‘‘ Black Butte,” which rises to a perpendicular height of 3,000 
feet above our heads. It is black, bare and desolate,—an extinct volcano, with 


Altitude: 14,440 feet 


above the Sea. 
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half a dozen craters in plain view. We are now among the mountains, and pass 
in succession the stations of Igerna, Edgewood, Gazelle, Grenada, Montague, 
Snowden, Ager, Hornbrook, Zuleka and Coles. 

The State Line. Two miles beyond Coles station we cross the State 
line, and, entering Oregon, begin the ascent of the Siskiyou Mountains. This 
ascent is a wonder of railway engineering. The statistical facts concerning this 
achievement may be condensed as follows: 


Elevation at State Line.........2+-.0ceeecs ----oe 2,859 feet 
a COlES'SDMNGS® 22..c5doesceeseee aces 3,775 ‘ 
“ TUNE! INO. 13 2cccccewtuerans ceases 3,108 ‘° 
fe uonel. INO, Wo s2veeest cee bose wese ss 3,710 “ 
Annel: INGOs WOncsuneeieenccon ede sete 2,977 “* 
Length of Tunnel No. 13._...-------.---.-----2-e 4,160 ‘* 


The mathematician has the advantage here. He can tell exactly the facts concern. 
ing this great work; but the descriptive writer strives in vain to convey to the 
reader the beauty and grandeur of the scene. The southern slope of the range 
is denuded of trees, while the northern side is covered with a dense growth of 
pine. 

Siskiyou Station. This is the summit of the range, and the highest 
point on the entire line, being 4,135 feet above the level of the sea. The mountain 
view from this coign of vantage is indescribably magnificent. To the east is the 
Cascade Range, extending to the north for full four hundred miles; to the northeast 
is Mount Pitt. while still farther on are Mounts Scott, Threlson and Diamond 
Peak,—monarchs of the Cascades. To the west are the peaks of the Siskiyou and 
Coast Ranges; to the south are the Two Sisters, Mount Lassen, and above all 
imperial Shasta rears his head. Lakes, rivers and valleys lie spread out before us 
like a map; and, in a word, for variety, grandeur, beauty and extent, this view has 
no equal on the continent. 

Ashland. At the foot of the Siskiyou Range, on the eastern slope, is 
situated this beautiful little town, in a delightful valley. The town was established 
in 1850; and in 1887, on December 17, Mr. Charles Crocker, of San Francisco, 
drove the last spike which completed the railroad connection between California 
and Oregon. The town of Ashland has entered upon a season of great prosperity, 
being the seat of the State Normal School, and having the White Sulphur Springs 
within near proximity. It isa large shipping point for wheat, and also for fruit. 
(Population, 2.000. Distance from San Francisco, 431 miles. Elevation, 1,891 
feet.) 

Rolling along through the valley we pass Phcenix and Medford, prosperous 
towns of moderate size. 

Jacksonville is the county-seat of Jackson County, and is connected with 
Medford, four miles distant, by stage. (Population, 1,200. Distance from San 
Francisco, 450 miles. Elevation, 1,399 feet. ) 

Rogue River Valley. We are now in the Rogue River Valley, and are 
following the stream in its downward course. The valley averages about three 
miles in width, with high hills on each side, covered with a strong growth of 
grass and in places heavily timbered. The products of this valley are berries, nuts 
and fruit. Fishing and hunting can be found here of the best quality. The 
stations which follow Medford, are: Gold Hill, Grant’s Pass, Merlin, Aeta, 
Almaden, Glendale, Riddles, Myrtle Creek, Oak Grove, Dillard and Greens. 
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For a stretch of over one hundred and fifty 

SCENIC miles from Grant’s Pass, the country presents a 
ATTRACTIONS. wonderful panorama of grand and beautiful scenery. 
Mountains are all around us. To the right the 
Cascade Range, to the left the Coast Range. 
Gorges before us!—cafions behind us! Little 
valleys of entrancing loveliness are crossed; spark- 
in Nature. ling streams abound, forests of oaks and pines, of 
hemlocks and madrones are threaded; in a word, 
the variety is infinite, the beauty indescribable. 

Roseburg is the county-seat of Douglas County. Through the town flow 
the Umpqua River and Deer Creek, which furnish water-power and a plentiful 
supply of pure water for domestic purposes. Agriculture, horticulture and 
pastoral industries are tributary. (Population, 1,500. Distance from San Francisco, 
574 miles. Elevation, 487 feet.) 

The Valley of the Umpqua. This valley, situated between the 
Coast Range of mountains and the Calapooias, is exceedingly fertile, being 
especially adapted to agriculture and the growing of fruit. The valley ranks third 
in size among those of Oregon, those of the Willamette and Umatilla being greater 
in area. A historical interest attaches itself to the Umpqua Valley, for in its quiet 
confines lie the remains of the brave soldier and public-spirited citizen, General 
Joseph Lane. His grave is in a little churchyard, a mile from Roseburg. After 
leaving Roseburg, the stations occur in the following order: Wilbur, Oakland, 
Rice Hill, Youcalla, Drains and Comstocks. | 

Divide is on the water-shed between the waters of the Umpqua and 
Williamette Rivers. Latham, Cottage Grove, Walkers, Creswell, Goshen and 
Springfield are the succeeding stations. 

Eugene is the county-seat of Lane County, situated on the right bank or 
the Willamette River, and is a thriving, prosperous town. Here has been 
established the University of Oregon, which is one of the leading educational 
institutions of the State. The Willamette is navigable from Portland to this point 
for steamers of light draught; but freight traffic is now carried mainly by the rail- 

road. This is a fine agricultural and fruit country, and shipments of these 
products from Eugene are large. (Population, 4,200. Distance from San 
Francisco, 649 miles. Elevation, 455 feet.) 

Beyond Eugene are Irving, Junction City, Harrisburg, Muddy, Halsey. . 
Shedds, Tangent and Albany Junction. 

Albany, the county-seat of Linn County, is an enterprising, growing town. 
For a country which eastern people consider so ‘‘ new,” this town has great 
“‘antiquity,” having been established in 1848. Here is located the Albany 
Collegé and other schools of excellent quality. The town has good business and 
private buildings, water works,—in fact all of the modern improvements. (Popu- 
lation, 5,000. Distance from San Francisco, 692 miles. Elevation, 240 feet.) 

Millers, Jefferson, Marion and Turner are the stations passed after leaving 
Albany before Salem is reached. . 

Salem is the State capital and the county-seat of Marion County. It is 
situated on the left bank of the Willamette River, which furnishes unlimited water- 
power. Here are located the State institutions, including the Insane Asylum, the 
School for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, the Penitentiary and the Indian Train- 
ing School. Steamers ply regularly between Portland and Salem, and the amount 
of lumber’ shipped annually exceeds three million feet. The Capitol Building 
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occupies an entire block, and may be seen from the car windows, to our left, after 
leaving the depot. It need not be said that Salem is a well-built, prosperous city, 
for the fact that it is the State capital makes such a statement superfluous. 
(Population, 6,000. Distance from San Francisco, 720 miles. Elevation, 190 
feet.) 

After we have left Salem we pass the State Fair grounds, two miles from the 
city, and four miles farther on Chemawa is reached, which is the immediate site of 
the Indian Training School. Beyond are the stations of Brooks, Woodburn, 
Hubbard, Aurora, Barlow, Canby, New Era and Canema. 

Oregon City is the county-seat of Clackamas County, and is noted for its 
magnificent water-power, being located at the great falls of the Willamette River. 
Here were constructed the canal and lock system which make the Willamette 
navigable beyond the falls. ‘This system cost half a million dollars. Oregon City 
is a thriving town boasting all the modern improvements, and doing a large busi- 
ness. (Population, 3.200. Distance from San Francisco, 575 miles. Elevation, 
95 feet.) 

Beyond Oregon City we pass through the following stations: Clackamas, 
Milwaukee, Wellsburg, Machine Shops and East Portland. These are really 
suburbs of Portland, as the distance between Oregon City and Portland is only 15 
miles. 

This metropolitan city, with its population of 
PORTLAND. eighty-two thousand souls, sits on the west bank of 

the Willamette River, twelve miles from its conflu- 
The Metropolis of the | ence with the Columbia, and one hundred and fifteen 
Pacific Northwest. } miles, by river, from the Pacific Ocean. The first 
settlers came here in 1843, and in 1851 the settle- 
ment was incorporated as a city. It is now the 
metropolis of the Pacific Northwest, and the third 
richest city in the world, in proportion of the wealth 
to per capita of population. On the east side of 
the Willamette, directly opposite Portland, is the city of East Portland, and on the 
same side, to the northward, around the bend of the river, the city of Albina, 
both of which contain a population of about ten thousand souls, and are con. 
nected with Portland by two bridges. Numerous ferry boats also ply on the river’ 
between Portland and her trans-Willamette suburbs. ‘Thus, there are clustered 
here under three corporate names, a community of sixty thousand people, whose 
business intermingles, and who are actively engaged in its diversified industries. 

The favorable position which Portland occupies for an important commercial 
city, can be best understood by gaining a knowledge of its location, relative toa 
large area of very rich country. The Willamette Valley, at the foot of which 
Portland is situated, contains four million acres of land, and its products are 
abundant to furnish sustenance for over a million people. Most of this territory 
is now under cultivation. Wheat has been the chief crop raised, but other cereals, 
root crops and fruits are now occupying the attention of the farmers, and on 
the slopes of the mountains that border the valley, stock raising and dairying 
are found to be profitable industries. ‘The finest flavored fruits in the world are 
raised here—-apples, pears, prunes, peaches, plums, small fruits, melons, etc. In 
fact, all the products of the temperate zone can be successfully grown in the 
Willamette Vailey. The surplus product of this fertile valley, of course, flows 
through Portland, to which port it is transported by boats which ply on the 
Willamette, and railroads which penetrate the country on each side of the river. 


A City of Magnificent 
Achievements and 


High Hopes. 
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The Columbia River, before piercing the Cascade Mountains, flows through and 
drains a tract of country more than four times as large as the State of New York, 
and with a soil of wonderful productiveness. The improvement of that vast region 
is scarcely begun, yet the product has already grown beyond the facilities for 
moving it, though they are great, and beyond all expectations. But the trans- 
portation facilities are increas- 
ing rapidly, and that trouble 
will not last. Anything that 
can be grown on fertile soil 
in a mild climate is produced 
in this basin in abundance, and 
from Idaho, Washington Ter- 
ritory and Oregon, a constant 
stream flows to Portland. 

The mines of Oregon, in- 
cluding those of gold, silver, 
iron, copper, etc., and the vast 
mineral output of Montana, 
idaho and Washington con- 
tribute an important amount to 
the business of this commercial 
metropolis. The timber pro- 
duct is by no means inconsider- 
able, large quantities of lumber 
being annually turned out. 
The most extensive salmon 
fishing in the world, and the 
general piscatorial indusry of 
the Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers, have their main springs 
of capitalin Portland. Situated 
as she is, at the gateway to the 
regions mentioned, the re- 
sources of which are practically 
illimitable and easily trans- 
ported on the rivers that drain 
them, being accessible to ocean 
craft, and having a demand for 
trade from across the sea, being 
at a point of interchange of 
foreign and domestic traffic, 
having a situation favorable for 
utilizing these various agencies 
for promoting growth, Port- 
land certainly possesses advantages of location equaled by few cities in the 
world. 

There are five lines of railroad centering in Portland. The Northern Pacific 
runs north to Tacoma, thence east to St. Paul. It also connects, at Wallula 
Junction, with the O. R. & N., making a shorter route from Portland to the East. 
The Oregon Railway & Navigation Company has a line passing up the Columbia 
River to Wallula Junction, and branching out into various feeders, built and » 
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process of construction, ramifying the south-central portion of the great Inland 
Empire. The connection of the O. R. & N. with the Union Pacific gives a direct 
trans.continental line between Portland and Omaha. The Southern Pacific Com- 
pany has leased the Oregon & California Railway, which. has been completed, and. 
this, besides affording a rail route between Portland and San Francisco, gives a 
through line, under one management, from Portland, via New Orleans, to New 
York. This road runs southward through the Willamette Valley. Another line 
of the Oregon & California starts from Portland, and, running up the west side of 
the river, forms a valuable feeder, penetrating the heart of the garden of Oregon. 
This line connects, at Corvallis, with the Oregon Pacific, extending westward to 
Yaquina Bay, and will soon reach a rich but as yet undeveloped region in Eastern 
Oregon. Then the Yamhill Division of the Southern Pacific Company affords 
another outlet for the valley through Portland. Thus, this city is made a terminus 
fox three trans-continental railway systems and has all the advantages of five local 
roads, besides the water transportation on the Willamette and Columbia Rivers 
and the Pacific Ocean. The Canadian Pacific is also competing for Portland busi- 
ness, running a steamer between here and Vancouver, B. C, to connect with its 
China line of steamers, and bidding eagerly for freight and passenger business be- 
tween Portland and the Eastern States. The Northern Pacific Terminal Company 
has erected shops in Albina, at a cost of over $5c0,000, with a capacity for the 
employment of athousand men. The company owns nearly eight thousand feer 
of water front. Besides the shops, there are large grain warehouses, coal bunkers, 
and a dry dock, owned by the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company. 

On the Portland side of the river, about thirty acres of land have been pur- 
chased for a site for union passenger and freight buildings, and for a freight yard. 
The completion of the bridge over the Willamette, which the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation Company has constructed, enables the improvements contemplated for 
the Portland yard and buildings to be carried out. This bridge is a steel structure, 
consisting of a draw span of three hundred and forty feet and a fixed span of 
three hundred and twenty feet. It isa through bridge, with carriage way and 
foot-walks above the railroad tracks, and connects Third Street, Portland. and 
Holladay Avenue, East Portland. 

Modern Improvements. The streets of Portland are lighted by in- 
candescent and arc electric lights. The city owns its water-works system. In 
order to purchase the water-works plant from the private corporation which owned 
it, the city issued five per cent. bonds to the amount of $500,000, which were 
readily sold at an average price of $1.08, showing the confidence in the city’s 
financial condition. The city has thirty-two miles of water mains, and the 
pumping capacity of the works is fifteen million gallons per day. The supply is 
obtained from the Willamette River, about five miles up the stream. The average 
daily consumption is five million gallons. 

The Portland Paid Fire Department is an efficient organization, operating 
under the City Board of Fire Commissioners. A fireman’s mutual relief asso- 
ciation is in operation in connection with the Fire Department. 
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Manufacturing. ‘The manufacturing advantages of I’ortluand and vicinity 
are not utilized to an extent at all commensurate with their importance. There is 
abundant raw material in Oregon, cheap and reliable water power, and generally 
favorable conditions for the growth of varied manufacturing enter- 
prises. The comparatively recent discovery of the resources of the 
region must account for the small amount of manufacturing that is 
done where circumstances are so favorable. People from the East, 
accustomed to the closer and fuller development of their resources, 
and alive to the advantages of manufacturing as near the source of 
supply as possible, are surprised at the neglected opportunities 
which they observe on the Pacific Slope, and particularly in and 
about the commercial centre of a region incalculably rich in the 
elements that promote manufacturing prosperity. 
Stull, that branch of industry is well established, and 
is constantly increasing in volume and importance. 
(Population, 82,000. Distance from San Francisen, 
772 miles.) 

Picturesque Surroundings. Aside 
from the advantages of its relative location, 
“= Portland has a very admirable site for a beauti- 
ful city. From the docks at the river’s side, the 
land gradually ascends to the west and south- 
west, finally breaking in elevated and pic- 
turesque hills, upon which the residence 
portion of the city is already encroaching, 
These hills form an important feature 
in the topography of the city. The 

lower and more level part of the 
town is occupied by business 
houses and manufactories. The 
heights are visible from almest 
any point. They are 
ascended by means 
of roadways winding 
along the hillsides, 
affording mag- 
nificent views 
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as the prospect unfolds. From the summit of Robinson’s Hill, on a clear 
day, the sight is most grand and inspiring. Within a radius of hundred q 
miles, which the eye sweeps from this elevated outlook, north, east and southeast, 
five perpetually snow-clad mountain peaks are visible. The most prominent of 
these is Mount Hood, which rests upon the long, bluish bank of the Cascade 
Mountains, and rears its lofty summit to the sky. Its covering of snow and 
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glaciers sparkles in the sunlight, and when suffused with the soft glow of the 
setting sun, reflects the most delicate tints of purple, crimson and gold, giving it a 
majestic splendor inspiring to the beholder. To the south is Mount Jefferson, and 
to the north Mounts Adams, St. Helens and Rainier, the latter the loftiest peak of 
the Cascade Mountain Range, all of them capped with snow and ice, and relieving 
a landscape of charming beauty. Breaking through the ridge of the Cascades, the 
great ‘‘ River of the West,” the Columbia, pours its mighty tide toward the sea. 
The Willamette threads the broad valley.to the south like a ribbon, its course being 
visible for many miles and finally being lost among the farms and villages that dot its 
banks. 

Tacoma’s commanding position among the 
cities of Washington Territory has been earned 
TACOMA. step by step by a struggle in which the odds were 

A City whose against her. The general apprehension, justified 
Fame has become probably by the history of many cities and towns, 

International. that in the West all one need to do is to stake off a 
few lots, build a cabin or two, select a name, anda 
city will grow up much after the fashion of vege- 
tables in a garden, is in nowise true o: Tacoma. 
When Tacoma was established, other towns on Puget Sound had existed for many 


‘lhe City of Destiny.” 








DIP-NE® “ISHING 4° THE DALLES OF THE COLUMBIA By permission of the West Shore Magazine. 
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years, and naturally they did not extend any encouragement to a new town. Instead 
of receiving from the beginning, as in the case of many cities of the West, the 
exclusive support and encouragement of an extensive business district, Tacoma 
found the older towns already in possession, and ready to contest every step taken 
by the newclaimant for public favor and support. Figuratively speaking, Tacoiaa’s 
first breath of life was a battle-cry, and although the cry was not at first very lad, 
it was firm, full of confidence and pluck. The town did not remain long i: its 
swaddling clothes. Its voice gained in strength. At first Puget Sound only hear.1 it. 
Then it reached the ears of everybody in Washington Territory, and they were 
pleased with it. The Pacific Northwest then realized that there was a new voice in 
the business world and stopped to listen, and soon the entire Pacific Coast was 
talking about it. Then the great and populous East heard Tacoma’s voice, and 
when it said ‘‘Come,” thousands responded. Then England came thousands of 
miles by sea, in great ships, to learn more about Tacoma, a city whose fame had 
crossed the Atlantic. China and Japan sent tea-ships at this infant’s demand, and 
even far-off Australia heard it, and was so pleased that the ocean pathway between 
Tacoma and that continent is marked by an ever-increasing fleet of ships going and 
coming. Tacoma helps to feed the world; helps to build the world’s houses; and 
yet its voice is stronger than ever and is being used more than ever. The 
thousands of people who listened and responded to Tacoma’s invitation were not 
disappointed. And Tacoma grew and flourished until its present commanding 
position was reached. 

From a town of only a few hundred people, Tacoma now has a population 
estimated at 36 coo -~=. Its property has increased to twenty times its value twelve 
years ago. Its business relations extend to all parts of the civilized world, a fact 
which is true of no other city in Washington Territory. In railroads, shipping, 
manufactories, and business generally, Tacoma’s prosperity has been very great; 
so great, indeed, that whereas it a few years ago was only a small and relatively 
unimportant village, it is now a city, possessing all the characteristics and con. 
veniences of a city. 

Tacoma was originally planned on a large scale, and the expectations of the 
founders of the city, however sanguine they may have been, have doubtless been 
more than realized at this time. Probably no one expected Tacoma to grow so 
rapidly, to earn so speedily such extraordinary trade relations with the markets of 
the world. The streets are wide and laid off with special relation to convenience 
and beauty. Pacific and Tacoma Avenues are without superiors for beauty and 
length in the Northwest. These and other public highways are well graded, and 
sidewalks are constructed of a substantial character. 

The location of the Methodist University in Tacoma has given the city a 
notable addition to its already large number of educational institutions. The Tacoma 
people subscribed a bonus of $75,000 to this great institution. The Annie Wright 
Seminary, the Washington College, and the numerous public schools, speak more 
than words can tell of the public spirit manifested by Tacoma people, of their ability 
to meet every demand of a liberal-and progressive population and of the existence 
of a breadth of public sentiment which proves the stable character of the city’s pro 
gress. Of the many church buildings, some possess architectural beauties equal to 
those to be seen anywhere. Private residences of handsome architecture may be 
seen in all parts of the city. The hotels number twenty, and yet they are not 
sufficient to accommodate the multitude of people who daily arrive in this flourish- 
ing city. 
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The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has erected a magnificent brick 
building for the offices of the company. 

These features of Tacoma are worthy of special attention as evidencing the 
solid character of the city’s progress. They rebut every idea that Tacoma’s 
growth and the expansion of her industries are ‘‘ mushroomy” in character. The 
city itself is the best commentary on the character of its resources. (Population, 
36,000. Distance from San Francisco, 917 miles.) 

The Climate of Puget Sound. The following extract from a recent 
compilation so accurately sets forth the characteristics of this climate, that to 
employ other words would add nothing to the facts contained in it: 

The climate of the Puget Sound country is wholly unlike anything experienced 
on the Atlantic Slope, or in the Mississippi Valley; or, indeed. anywhere on the 
American continent except in the Pacific Northwest. The summers are cool and 
the winters singularly mild. A temperature of 80° in midsummer is very rare, and 
not often in winter does the mercury go much below the freezing point. The 
following is the meteorological table for 1885, which is about an average year, 
compiled from observations taken daily at 7 a. m., 2p. m. andgp. m. A minute’s 
study of it will show how remarkably free from trying extremes the climate is. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE FOR 1885, 


Monthl 
Lowest. Highest. Mean. Rainfal 
in inches. 

anuaty ..--.-.-...------- 30° 62° 37.9° 4.20 
CblUaly . ice esse esa sles 31 ‘59 44.5 4.16 
March So eedeesceteneeenee 32 68 48.0 1.01 
ADU sa pseecioceececdsssee 35 75 50.8 0.47 
May 22s stucceeeuses.cSG 43 80 60.5 2.89 
VUNG sce toceoieceses cect - 47 76 57.0 0.49 
NOY se esieserueeecseeeeese 51 86 66.4 0.26 
MUSUSE o2.c2csno oe cess 52 84 64.5 Sie 
Septem ber 2scisc2c5.sSccceve 46 74 58.8 2.44 
OCtODGP sseseccccsdaccscct 39 64 514 2.47 
November ........-....-.- 34 60 45.5 8.22 
December. ...............- 28 60 41.4 6.34 
Total rainfall in 1885 .......... ueeeewes econ 32.74 


As suggested, if the above extract is carefully studied it will tell more than 
many words of explanation. 

Trade with South America and Mexico. The condition upon 
which trade relations will be established with South American and Mexican Pacific 
Coast points are of such a promising character that it will not be long until a most 
valuable commerce will be carried on. The peculiar conditions which justify the 
hope of establishing very extensive relations with that country are found in the 
products of the countries. The purposes of this article will not admit of a minute 
examination of these conditions, but any one who will examine the subject will 
find that the products of Washington Territory supply what the South American 
countries referred to do not have, and those countries produce that which will find 
a ready market in the Northwest. Hard woods, tropical fruits, valuable ores and 
minerals on the one hand, with soft woods, iron, grain, fish and many other of the 
resources of the Northwest—these, any one can easily see, furnish all the con- 
ditions upon which most extensive commercial relations may be established. The 
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relations will be those of exchange of products. Such conditions are especially 
promising, as they will afford cargoes both going and coming. 

Tacoma’s commercial relations with the Pacific Coast are now so well known 
that it is almost unnecessary to make reference to them at all, except to make this 
array of evidence complete. Reference to the record of Tacoma’s shipping, as set 
forth already in this article, will show how extensive are Tacoma’s relations with 
San Francisco and other coast points. | | 

The thoughtful man will reason that if Tacoma enjoys such extraordinary 
advantages now, what will the future bring? He will then understand the peculiar 
significance of the poetical phrase, ‘‘ The City of Destiny.” ; 

A Magnificent Harbor. The general measure of Tacoma’s apprecia- 
tion of this most remarkable body of water would be expressed in miles rather than 
particular instances. To say that there are saw mills at particular points, coal 
bunkers at others wheat warehouses near by, magnificent docks elsewhere, various 
harbor improvements and failroads, would certainly be very suggestive of what 
Tacoma has accomplished in a few years. But to say that these improvements 
extend along the water front for a distance of about six miles, gives a larger idea 
of their extent. 

These features of Tacoma’s enterprise and prosperity have a special meaning. 
‘They are not constructed simply as a matter of ornament. Business men do not do 
things that way. Business methods are not fancy in their character. These 
improvements indicate that demands exist and are being supplied. And Tacoma is 
doing the supplying. 

Terminal and Shipping Facilities. The fact that the Northern 
Pacific Railroad has made Tacoma its terminal point, is of itself enough to satisfy 
anyone, without further explanation, that the terminal and shipping facilities would 
be commensurate with the importance of a great trans-continental railroad com. 
pany’s interests. 

The immense docks at which railroad and ocean traffic unite, are so large and 
involve so many distinct features, that it would be difficult to impart to anyone not 
familiar with such improvements an adequate idea of their extent and importance. 

It is not an uncommon sight to see lying along these immense docks, only 
a few feet away from the railroad tracks, an ocean sailing-vessel, several ocean 
steamships Alaska steamers, besides a host of smaller craft. This wil suggest the 
character and extent of these docks. The Northern Pacific Company has immense 
warehouses erected on these docks and all the conveniences incident to the prompt, 
careful and expeditious handling of freights. It is often a difficult matter for local 
craft to secure dock accommodations, so crowded with steamers and sailing-vessels 
do the docks become. 

The conveniences are such that the handling of immense cargoes is accom- 
plished with an ease and dispatch scarcely conceivable. The ships laden with tea 
are drawn up within a few feet of the great warehouses, alongside of which are the 
railroad switches. The San Francisco steamers also discharge their freight into 
these warehouses Extensive additions have been made to these docks to accom- 
modate the ever-increasing demand for room, and more extensions are in 
contemplation. 

Trade with the Middle West. The trade with the Middle West ana 
in the Far East is made up of tea and lumber and shingles. In lumber and shingles 
most promising trade relations have been established with the sections referred 
to, and the trade in these products is constantly increasing in volume. The 
excellence and durability of the cedar shing'es manufactured in Tacoma and 
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vicinity make them superior to any manufactured elsewhere, and large quantities 
are now being shipped East. The qualities of Puget Sound lumber has made 
it famous all over the world. Tacoma being the terminal point of that great trans- 
continental artery of commerce the Northern Pacific Railroad, naturally enjoys the 
results of such special advantages. It does not require elaborate reasoning to 
convince any man that the same conditions which gave rise to such trade will 
increase its volume rapidly the longer the relations exist. 

Tea Trade with the Orient. It was only a few months after the 
completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company’s Cascade branch that the 
first tea ship arrived in Tacomafrom Yokahama. This shows how quickly Oriental 
and American merchants realized the advant>ges attending the shipping of tea to 
Tacoma. The great gain in time and reduction in expense were the considerations 
which have brought to Tacoma such an important branch of San Francisco trade. 
Is there need to expand on the significance of these relations? Is there need to 
repeat the fact that trade brings trade? Tea and lumber will not always be the 
only articles of commerce between the Orient and Tacoma. This is only the 
beginning, and it does not require much imagination to picture in the near future 
a constant stream of vessels, both steam and sail, between Tacoma and the vari- 
ous commercial cities along the western Pacific Coast. Tacoma has first secured 
these trade relations. Such relations are very tenacious. 

Seattle is the county-seat of King County, and 
is known far and near as the ‘‘ Queen City of Puget 

SEATTLE. Sound.” 

V igienay: wet Weneeaions It has a present population of 40,000 against 
Ge awtin: 3,500 in 1880. The city contains national and pri- 

vate banks; daily and weekly journals; mortgage, 
loan and trust companies : twenty churches; public 
of school buildings, two of which cost $30,000 and 
Puget Sound.” $42,000 each; a territorial university ; two private 
colleges and a girl’s academy ; besides numerous 
private schools, three hospitals and an orphan’s 
home The wholesale and retail stores are too many to enumerate, some of the 
former doing a business annually of $500,000 to $1,000,000 each. The city is 
admirably supplied with pure water, both by numerous private companies on a 
small scale and by the mammoth works of the Spring Hill Water Company, 
located at Lake Washington. This company has completed a great reservoir on 
Central Hill, 315 feet above tide level. Connected with it inthe city are hydrants, 
from which five extinguishing streams are thrown far above the highest buildings 
in the business part of the city. This city has a splendid system of gas-works, 
also two electric light companies. Both arc and incandescent lights illuminate 
the streets. Two lines of street railway are in operation and steadily extending 
outward, and several other lines are projected. It contains more than forty 
benevolent societies and fraternal lodges: also four well-drilled and equipped 
militia companies. During the past few years there have been added to its 
municipal improvements twenty-five miles of graded streets and sixty miles of 
sidewalk. Some of the recent steps in the progress of Seattle as a metropolis are 
here given: On October 1, 1887, the free postal delivery system went into effect in 
the city. A few weeks later Seattle was made the terminus and centre of distribu- 
tion for all the mails for the entire Puget Sound country ; in consequence it hat 
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become the central headquarters and home port for destination and departure of 
the steamboat system of the Sound. Within its maritime jurisdiction are now 
plying more than eighty steamers. On December 1, 1887, the United States 
District Land Office was removed to Seattle, making this city the principal seat of 
the public land business in Western Washington. 

The city of Seattle contains ten saw mills, whose plants cost $4,000,000, which 
employ over seven hundred men; and also has tributary to it, within a radius of 
thirty five miles, the mammoth lumbering establishments of Port Blakely, Port 
Madison, Port Discovery, Port Gamble, Port Ludlow, Utsalady and Seabeck, said 
to be the largest saw mills in the world, some of them having a capacity of 350,000 
feet per diem, and employing scores of sea going ships. There are three or four 
brick yards and tile factories, four breweries, numerous bakeries, candy factories, a 
cracker factory, several sash, door and blind factories, shingle factory, soap works, 
furniture factory, soda works, bottling establishments, Carpet weavers, match 
factory, harness and saddlery, blank books and bindery, book printing, several 
boiler works, foundries, iron and brass works, etc.; numerous boot and shoe shops 
and tailoring establishments, factories of shirts and underwear, cigars, millinery 
goods, chair stock, barrels, plaster decorations, etc.; four marble and stone cutting 
works, patent medicines, dressmakers, hair work, catriage makers, wagon shops, 
fish packers, coffee and spice mill, cabinetmakers, boat builders; and numerous 
dentists, jewelers, watchmakers, florists, nurserymen, fancy poultry breeders and 
stockmen, furriers, gun and locksmiths, hatters, meat packers, photographers, 
picture framers and painters, metallic roof works, scroll saw works, shipyards, tin 
shops, taxidermists, chemists, undertakers, etc. 

The export trade of Seattle and Puget Sound is very large and is rapidly 
increasing. An idea of it can be formed from a single fact. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1887, the United States Custom House at Port Townsend noted 
the departure fron. the Sound of 641 cargoes of coal and Jumber, besides several of 
wheat, which, at $10,000 each (a low estimate), would be worth $6,500,000. A 
large bulk of this export wealth went to foreign ports all over the world, to be paid: 
forincoin. As Seattle is the chief metropolis of the entire Puget Sound region, 
it is not far out of the way to credit the most of this business as her commerce 
Since it is largely contributory to her growth. During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1885, the number of vessels entered in the Puget Sound district was 1,065, 
with a tonnage of 478,000, and the clearances were 1,c65, with a tonnage of 
452,234. Of the entrances, 271 cargoes, 151,301 tons were in cargo, and 794 
cargoes, 326,839 tons were in ballast. Of the departures, those proportions 
were just reversed, showing the balance of trade. The total value of her foreign 
and coastwise exports for 1885 was $7,000,000. Besides the ordinary shipments 
of coal, lumber, hops, oats, wheat, potatoes, furs, lime, canned and barreled 
salmon, the daily routine export trade to the neighboring British ports of Victoria 
and British Columbia forms an enormous item. 

Advantages of Seattle. ‘The special advantages of Seattle are too 
numerous to mention in full. A few may be specified, as: First—A splendid 
harbor, scarcely equaled in the world for the varied purposes and convenience of 
commerce, Second—Its central position relative to the commerce of the word, as 
the great seaport on the Pacific Ocean of North America, and directly tucing 
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the teeming population of Asia and the great and rich islands of the South 
Seas. It is already the chief port of supply for the growing trade of Alaska— 
a great region, more extensive than the thirteen original States of the Union, 
with an ocean coast line of thousands of miles, that is beginning now to loom 
up as a great coming source of supply of the precious metals, as well as of 
furs, fish, whale oil, yellow cedar and ice. Third—It has an excellent and most 
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productive soil for fruits, flowers, and garden produce, of such a nature as not to 
be very dusty in summer nor muddy in winter. Fourth—lIts exceptional health- 
fulness. The death rate in Seattle is only 7 in 1000, per annum, which is less than 
one-third that of the northern cities of the Union. Fifth—Its mild, even and delicious 
climate, free from all dangers from the clouds above, from vapors or miasma 
around, or the fires beneath. Sixth—lIts surroundings on all sides, except the 
magnificent harbor front, by grand lakes and deep, navigable rivers, which have 
caused it to be officially designated as the location of a great naval station and 
construction yard. Seventh—The one-third mile canal now completed between 
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Lakes Union and Washington, in the suburbs of the city, furnishes a great water- 
power of incalculable value for manufacturing and motive power. 

Seattle has two lines of local railroad completed and in operation, the Colum- 
bia & Puget Sound, with two branches, one twenty miles long, running to New- 
castle, the other forty miles long, running to the Black Diamond and Franklin 
collieries; and the Puget Sound Shore Line, extending through a link of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and placing the city in connection with the Northern 
Pacific, the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company, the Union Pacific, the 
Oregon & California, the Southern Pacific, and the general railroad system of the 
United States. 

The Canadian Pacific has been pushed through the Canadian Dominion by 
British capital, to a Pacific terminus, something over a hundred miles north of 
Seattle, and the Seattle & West Coast Railroad, which furnishes the connecting 
link, and makes Seattle the American terminus of this great system, is now under 
contract for the entire distance, and is being rapidly pushed to completion this 
year. ‘This line, as regards the carrying trade, is as much an element in the trans- 
portation problem of the Northwest as any of the American roads. The Seattle, 
Bellingham Bay & British Columbia Railroad Company, a local company of Seattle 
capitalists, has obtained from Congress a charter for a through line, and are 
actively pushing the preliminary work for a second line to connect Seattie by rail, 
direct with the Canadian system, at the international boundary line on the goth 
parallel. 

Beauty of the City. The city presents a beautiful and striking 
appearance from whatever side it is approached. It rises from the water front 
to the crest of a hill in a gradual slope. The site is most beautiful. The 
city extends about four miles along the water front. ‘The whole water front is 
lined with mills, manufacturing establishments of various kinds, commission and 
storage, and warehouses. 

Steamers are constantly arriving and departing; regular lines run to Tacoma 
and Olympia, to Port Townsend and Victoria, to Whatcom and other points on 
Bellingham Bay, and to the Skagit River, there are regular steamers to Alaska, 
San Francisco, San Diego, and other points in California. Ships from China, 
Japan, Australia, crowd its docks. In addition to the great and varied industries 
on the water front, there are business blocks, higher up, that would do credit to any 
Eastern city. ‘lhe residence portion of Seattle is unsurpassed for beauty. There 
are hundreds of homes costing from $3,000 to $50,000, surrounded by charming 
grounds, and so located and constructed as to command magnificent views of the 
Sound, the Olympic and Cascade Ranges of mountains, always covered with snow, 
and the mighty peaks of Mounts Rainier and Baker. To the north of the city and 
close up to it lies the beautiful I.ake Union, a body of fresh water covering a 
section or two of land, and of immense depth. The heights about this lake are 
being covered with pleasant homes, and in the near future it will be a most delight. 
ful resort. To the east of the city, four miles from the bay, but now hardly a mile 
from the city limits, lies Take Washington, twenty-five miles in length by from 
two to four in width. It is clear, fresh, sparkling water, so deep that it can not or 
has not yet been sounded. The lake is hemmed in by hills covered with giant 
forest trees. The water supply of Seattle is drawn from this lake. It is connected 
with Lake Union by a small stream, which is being enlarged into a ship canal, so 
that within a year or two the largest steamers and ships will go directly from the 
salt water of the Sound into the clear, fresh water of Lake Washington. It will 
make one of the finest ship-building points and dry-dock stations in the world, and 
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will certainly be utilized for such purposes, either by the National Government or 
private enterprise. There is certainly not within the National domain such an 
eligible location for a great navy yard. Special attention is being paid to the 
establishment of manufacturing industries in Seattle, and almost every week 
some new enterprise is materialized. Henry Villard, in his visit to the city in 
1878, designated it ‘‘ The Queen City.” Situated as it is, in the heart of Western 
Washington, with railways running out in many directions, with a harbor equal 
to any in the world, the city welt deserves the title. The city is the nucleus of 
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territorial commerce; all the prosperity of the country is reflected in the general] 
progress of the city. The history of the city is the history of the whole Northwest. 
It is the supply depot and shipping port for a quarter of a million people; it is the 
wholesale and retail market for a vast territory. Its commerce within the last two 
years has assumed enormous proportions, It is the coal and lumber shipping 
depot for the whole Pacific Coast. It is the heart of navigation of Puget Sound. 
Nearly two hundred steamers radiate from the wharves to different local points, 
(Population, 40,000. Distance from San Francisco, 940 miles.) 
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COMPLETE INDEX TO STATIONS ON THE DENVER & RIO 
GRANDE RAILROAD, RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILWAY, 
RIO GRANDE SOUTHERN 
& CRIPPLE CREEK RAILROAD. 


RAILROAD, AND FLORENCE 
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S 8 | 2. 
State = re) a> 
STATIONS or 3 S ios 
jlerritory = x) 2H 
<j fx) a 
Acheron........ Uta desley eee 4933 | 463 
Acequia ........ COLO weal eccctexd 5530 | 17 
Adeinioe Cio 7012 | 169 
Adobe ........-. COlOs 6605 issue Peeewes 148 
Alabaster. ...... 0) (ares eee eee 5778 | 160 
Alami0sa ......6. 120 7546 | 290 
Alcalde ..........| N. M....]......-; 5709 359 
Allentown ......| Colo. ....|........ 7144 320 
ADNODU:: cieinecel COO isecdvcccoees 8042 | 300 
A IEG vateaeseodetalll Oba Diatrinl seetemwela oe 742 
Alta Vista ......]| Colo.....|........ 9710 | 183 
AMargo.......-. 150 | 7009 | 365 
Americus” .....}| Colo. ....]........ 8183 240 
American Fork. 1800 | 4567 | 702 
Arequa .........] Colo. ....]......6. ea 189 
Aulmas City....} Colo. ....}........ ang 
Anth. Coal Mine| Colo. ....]........ 8947 | 322 
Antonito........ 400 | 7888 | 279 
Apache.........] Colo......]........ 5946 | 164 
Apishapa .......] Colo. ....|........ 6158 | 189 
Arboles .........| Colo. ....]........ 6013 402 
Anaconda......| Colo.....|........ 9462 | 190 
ASPeD ......00006 11000) 7874 | 408 
Azotea ..........| N.M.....1........ T7123 353 
Balay cscceaciecs COlOs sce ls caens 7619 | 238 
Barnes.. ........| Colo. ....]........ 6232 | 195 
Barranca........ 6949 | 344 
Battle Creek....| Utah.....]........ 4497 | 698 
Bear Creek ...../ Colo.....}....... 2... eee 458 
Beaver i 5.ccssix ows COs execs vows saa 4999 14; 
Belleview ....... .. .. | 220 
Bessemer .......| Colo.....]........ 4803 | 121 
Big Horn.......| N.M....]........ 9022 | 298 
Bingham Junce.. 500 | 4366 | 723 
Bingham....... 900 | 4375 | 740 
Bird’s Eye......| Colo.....|........ 10187 282 
Blackburn......| Colo.....]........ 37 173 
Blanca ..........| Colo. ....}........ 9063 | 207 
BOO oes: ve ncysc) WOW sir scliasedews 6282 | 186 
Bocea ...........| Colo.....|........ 6709 | 444 
Bonita ..........1 Colo. ....[.......c lees coe 272 
Borst............| Colo.....]........ 6811; 58 
Brayton oessees)) COlOss cc |eeaeeysal tes aes 507 
Bridge 3........)] Colo. ....|........ 5048) 146 
Bridgeport .....| Colo. ....]........ 4755 | 399 
Brown’'s.... ....| Colo. ....}........]... .. | 402 
RBrown’s Canon.| Colo. ..../........ 1322 | 224 
Buena Vista.... 1600 | 7967 | 242 
Burnham.......| Colo.....|........ 5241 2 
Buxton.........} Colo.....]........ 8794 | 254 
Buttes. .......... 25 | 5368!) 94 
Caliente... .....| N.M....|........ 7324 | 335 
Calumet........] Colo.....|........ 8871 | 233 
Carbon. ........| Colo. ....|........ 6424 | 448 
Carbondale..... 200 | 6181 | 379 
Carlile..........| Colo. ....}........ 4950 | 140 
Canon City...... 5000 §343 | 161 
Carracas........| Colo. ....|........ 6173 | 394 
Cascade.........| Colo.....|........ V785 | 47 
Castle Gate.....| Utan....|........ 6257 | 622 
Castle Rock..... 300 | 6219] 33 
Castle Creek....| Colo. ....|........ 6037 | 374 
Cebolla..........] Colo. ....]........ 7354 | 309 
Cedar Creek ..../ Colo. ....]........ 6755 | 34: 
Cerro Summit..| Colo. ....]........ 7968 | 336 
Chama.......... 300 | 7863 | 643 
Chamita ........] N.M....[........ 5641 | 365 
Cherrydale .....} Colo.....|......../....... 518 
Chester.........] Colo. ..../........ 9412 | 250 
Chicosa Jane... 25 | 66161199 
Chipeta .........] Colo. ..../......../e oe... 269 
Cisco............| Utah....]........ 4417 | 490 
Cimarron....... 200 | 6906 | 331 
Clear Creek..... 50 | 6228 | 670 
Cleora........... covcceee! VO14 | 214 
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Coal Mine ..... Ot icc beeen eck eis eee 653 
Coal Creek ....| Colo...../ 1800 | 5860 / 155 
Coke Ovens....| Colo....|........ 5953 | 208 
Colorado City .| Colo.,... 3000 | 6110] 78 
Colorado Sp’gs|} Colo.....{15000 | 5992} 75 
Colorow ... ... CO Oiccs Nacacee ets 5352 | 364 
Colona. ........ JOIO.. ..cJeccccece 6409 | 365 
Conchita Junc.| Colo.....|........ 6394 | 181 
Corkscrew ....| Colo.....j..... cc deen oe 464 
COKO s6. eigee eves Colo.....|........ 9753 | 331 
Cotopaxi...... Colo.. 80 | 6385 | 193 
Cottonwood ...| Utah....|........ 4602 | 479 
Crane Park....| Colo.....|........ 10112 | 281 
Creede......... Colo 3000 | 9016} 321 
Crescent....... Utah....]........ 4896 | 521 
Cresco ......... a) || Cano ie eee 4193 | 334 
Crested Butte .} Colo.....| 1200 | 8878 | 318 
Crevasse....... Colo.....|... .... 4526 | 446 
Cripple Creek .} Colo 5000 | 9396 | 192 
Croo<ton...... COlOvswes lsd diesece 8168 | 267 
Crystal Creek .| Colo.....|........ 831 | 329 
Crystal Lake ..| Colo.....]........ 9329 | 268 
Cuchara Junc.| Colo 200 | 5942) 169 
Cumbres....... COlOv el osasia es 10015 | 329 
Currecanti..... LOND Gee ns ti eb 7075 | 322 
Dallas.......... Colo ....].....00. 6926 | 376 
Dallas Divide.| Colo ....]........|...... 391 
Davenport ....! Colo.....|........ 8179 | 241 
Deep Creek....| Colo. ...1...02222}.0 0... 410 
Deer Run...... COMO Maas oeisens« lotwe tos 404 
Delta .......... Colo..... 400 | 4980 , 374 
Del Norte...... Colo.....| 900 880 | 281 

Denver ........ Colo...../150000} 5198]! .. 
DGrpy eics xiii COLO si6:s 2] eda erace |" eves ae 437 
Desert ......... Utah....]........ 4504 | 544 
Dillon ......... Colo 300 | 8859 | 313 
Dolores ........ Colo 500 | 6957 | 310 
Dotsero ....... COlO.. ccs beesa'secs 6154 | 349 
Doyle .......... Colo.....|....ce0. 8062 | 271 
Dougias....... COlO ss 5:55.15 saene one 6323 | 35 
Dominguez ..| Colo.....]........ 4801 | 392 

raper......... Ula. icclesec eas 4394 | 776 - 

Dulce .......... IN IV tors Src aacns 6779 | 372 
Duncan........ CON rad eeacuee 4880 | 382 
Dundee........ Colo.....|......0. 4712 | 117 
Durango....... Colo 8000 | 6520 | 450 
Eagle, Park COlO iii linia aes 9227 | 294 
Eagle ......... Colo 350 | 6598 | 335 
CHO 685 24 de Colo.....J..ceeee. 6085 | 181 
110 (=) ene COLO iil oe saeeds 4880 | 112 
Edgerton...... COMO sees eastecans 6417 | 66 
NOR euide poy, Colo.....|..cceese 9858 | 275 
Eldredge COlOs isl eae davies 6541 | 368 
IKO woe. cece ee Colo... ..focc. cece deeee oe 264 
El Moro ....... Colo 250 | 5879 | 206 
Embudo....... .M.... 25 | 5821 | 351 
Emma......... JOIO..... 100 | 6610 | 388 
Engleville ..... Colo.....[...eeees 6493 | 213 
Escalante ..... Colo.....[.....00. 4845 | 386 
Espanola...... ‘ 85 | 5590 | 370 
Excelsior ...... Colo.....Joccccues 4928 | 457 
Fairy Glen ....]| Colo..... braananiatee (stains 179 
Fairview ...... COO ise acca Ge clans de 348 
Fall Creek..... COMO iesicci ic icaees lawrence 407 
Farnham...... Utah....j]........ 5534 | 59¢ 
Farmington ...{| Utah....]........ 4236 | 750 
Florence,...... Ylo.....4 1200 | 5199 | 152 
Fort Lewis ....] Colo.....[o..cccccleces oe §28 
Fort Logan....} Colo...:. 800 | 5488; 10 
Fort Crawford] Colo.....de... ccc. 6182 | 361 
Florida ........ 0) (0 See Oe 6717 | 436 
Fountain...... Colo 0 | 556 88 
Franklyn...... Utah. ..doc.cc eee 4291 | 728 
Fremont Pass.| Colo.....|.. eee 11828 | 29¢ 
Frisco. .... .... COO eaters ae 9086 | 310 


Glenwood Spgs. 
Germania sia ates 


Goodnight...... 
Goveton ph agenatnart 


Greenland ...... 
Green River.... 
Gulf Junction .. 
Gunnison ....... 


Haskell’s Spur. 
Hecla Junction. 
Heibler’s Spur.. 
Hermosa........ 
Hesperus........ 
Hie Die i soencng 
Tile Bridge.. 
side Spur.. 
ices Siittecd soiesandeats 
Home Ranch... 
Hooper.......... 
Hotchkiss....... 
Hot Springs .. 
Howard .... ... 


Husted .......... 


Jack’s Cabin... 
Jordan Narrows 
Juanita ......... 
Kahnah ........ 
Kaysville ...... 
Keeldar. @eees-.e@e:, 


Lake City....... 
Lake Hughes... 

La Jara ......... 
Lake Shore..... 
Larimer. ....... 


La Veta......... 
Leadville. , 
pt en June.. 


CON ccvos ose 
Leopard Creek . 
Lime Kiln SP ur. 
Little Gran 
Littleton.. 
Lizard Head.. 
Lobato.......... 
Los Pinos deuguees 
Lost Canon . 
Lower Crossing. 

‘alta 


Marshall Pass, . ‘ 
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Colo.....| 100 | 4523 | 436) | Marsh ......... CONG is da5)| seaieee 6347 | 171 
Colo ..... 200 | 7936 | 226 Maysviile...... Colo..... 100 | 8320 | 228 
Colo. ...}¢ 100 | 9510 | 235 Meadows...... Colo.....|........ 4812 | 130 
Colo..... 3000 | 5758 | 367 Mear's Junc Colo..... 25 | 8431 | 2z7 
VAD cs Weecccas: 4296 | 728 Menoken...... OOlO sc 5 edets bance lesa eects 359 
Colo. ...]........ 6518 Menefee....... CONG aso ides Geos wesseay 503 
COlOGseculssa taxes ecaties 48Y Mesa ........... SON Os eiscey Nacsa oshaee'l santiatenss 124 
COlO cee ie eisiess 4728 | 124 Minturn....... Colo..... 300 | 7823 | 308 
COI co5icl sxatens 7639 | 188 Midway........ O10 5 255% eaweenus 7852 | 239 
Colo..... 4000 | 4594 | 435] | Military Junc .| Colo.....}........ 5329 8 
UOlO i ecveleesacus: 5804 | 146 Military Park .| Colo.....]... .... 5310 9 
Colo..... 150 | 8945 | 259 Mill Fork...... Uta scl oes oees 5808 | 658 
Utah: os echeess- 3.2: 4874 | 581 | ' Milwood....... COlO. 00s bowie sacs anna cis 493 
Colo..... Seweces 9673 | 236 Mitchell....... COMO 6 is ieiceonee 9922 | 287 
olo..... 25 | 6920; 47 Montolores. COlO 6k eaeie veel oa ceca, 448 
Utah 150 | 4069 | 544 Moffat.......... olo..... 3 264 
Colo .....| 4581 ]}119] | Monarch ...... Colo.....) 3800 |10028 | 237 
Colo..... 1500 | 7680 | 290 Monero........ N. M. ..!| 1385 | 7262 | 362 
COMO seas cities 6325 | 342 Montrose ......} Colo..... 3000 | 5811 | 357 
COMO siicdeled aes eexvens 383 Monte Vista.. | Colo..... 1200 | 7665 | 253 
Utah . OT de ere 646: | Monument..... Colo..... 350 | 6974 6 
COlOss 32s oeee . haan 232 |°| Mosca.......... Colo..... 300 |....... 288 
COlG si cd Pee aus eens 247 Mounds........ COlO wid" lesa snd ieee ts 284 
ONOs hecccillé oa 2d ers 9158 | 265 Mule Shoe..... Colo.....|...... 8754 | 202 
COlQi 2h cfetic nec! semen 400 | | Nathrop....... Colo..... 50 | 7695 | 234 
Colo .....[.e.eee. 7271 | 226 Navajo......... Na Mio c clideees 08 6588 | 376 
COG 67 onc beau dk eS ues be 428 Needleton.....| Colo.....|........ 8141 | 481 
0) (eee eer) core 461] | New Castle Colo.. 1000 | 5560 | 379 
COlO ss.048 | saeuees 6645 | 523 | | No Agua....... NS Mi echesseevet 8205 | 306 
0) (ae eres ere 245 | | Oak Creek ..... 218) (cee eee 5353 | 156 
CONG wines lssxetess 10277 | 386 Ogden .......... Utah 32000 | 4286 | 771 
COlOs2.cn)\uceakacs teaee se: 388 | | Ojo....... 22... Colo.....|........ 8189 | 199 
COLO Sass een sietens feereee: 296! | Ophir.......... Colo..... 300 |--. 423 
Colo .....}eee. eoee| 6559 | 456 Otto ........... Colo.....|........ 8212 | 226 
RAD 2c soeeeas 4391 | 764 Osier ........... COlO sais cc fos seees 9637 | 317 
COMO secon [eee ose 64 365 Ouray .......... Colo..... 2500 | 7721 | 389 
Colo .....].......- 9024 | 255 | | Ouray Junction; Colo.....|........ 5830 | 354 
olo..... 200 | 6714 | 205 Overland Park.| Colo.... |........ 5276 6 
Colo..... ....| 5677 1157 Palmer Lake..| Colo..... 150 | 7238] 52 
Colo..... 30 | 6596] 62 Palmilla....... is, ae |) eats (arene 8258 | 290 
Colo..... 20 | 6437 | 424; | Pando.......... COO vesiostsanticnss 9227 | 293 
COO eccds ed ak row ewiverinc 416 Pandora....... COlO. oo scl esac os leacoee< 425 
Colo. .| 8809 | 306 Parachute..... Colo..... 50 | 5400 | 410 
Wa tore leracie wars seen 724 Paradox ....... CONO, é 960| sseec500 a. 519 
Colo .....foo- soc- 6341 | 385 Parkdale....... Colo..... 35 | 5737/171 
Colo. . ....| 4686 | 409 | | Parlin......... Colo..... 100 | 7952 | 278 
Utah .... 50 | 4263 | 754 Parma......... COlO svcd sincere. 7616 | 261 
Colo » eee-| 9970 | 279 Petersburg ....| Colo..... 100 | 5322 8 
Colo . 9401 | 233 Pictou.......... EC OlO cairn losaecess 6248 | 180 
COlO.....}.0. oe. 5849 | 80; | Piedmont ..... COlO..... |... .000. 7108 | 382 
Colo rae eos... | 420 Pike View..... Colo.....|.... ....| 6188; 71 
Colo ..ccclooe «:- 7434 | 302 Pine Creek..... COlO Kee! evetieees |aecex ek 254 
Colo..... 800 {10614 | 296 Pine Ridge....| Colo.....J........]eeceeee 532 
Tie eer ede 7052 | 682 Pinon .......... Colo..... 20 | 5088 | 106 
JOIO .....]--- esand C177 | 418 Placer . .| Colo..... 75 | 8410 | 212 
Colo..... 1500 | 8686 | 352 Placerville .. Colo..... Q5 |... wee. 404 
Colo..... euteetts 7470 | 385 Plateau ....... CONG bi ase ihe ces |bneactes 29 
Colo..... 300 | 7609 | 265 Pleasant ValJc| Utah....| 200 | 7177 | 636 
Utah ....|... ... woe. | 148 Pocono......... Colo.....|.ceeeee. 10316 | 239 
COlO vs be ilea sens als eines 160 Pole Canon ....| Utah....]........ 4890 | 674 
Colo..... 25 | 6669 | -43] | PonchaJunc..} Colo..... 120 | 7480 | 221 
Utah gesclowe osc tees wees | CHT Porter ......... OOO Fsaclicascesdliicccas 535 
N.M ..| 8468 | 289 Poncha Pass COlOs eoalinccuetes 9059 | 231 
Colo. 600 024 | 191 PYiCO ossicss cK’ Utah 200 | 5547 | 611 
Colo. 15000 |10200 | 277 Provo .......... Utah 5000 | 4517 | 689 
Colo . -eoe| 9762 | 280 Pueblo ......... Colo..... 35000 | 4669 | 120 

3000 | 4544 | 685 uUarry ........ Colo.....|.ccceees 6228 

COlOs. sci hove- eecn 5691 | 21 ed Cliff ....... Colo..... 800 | 8615 | 299 
CAD ccx eed cecan leaeewes 286 Red Narrows Utah....]........ 5543 | 663 
COl0 se cB s6hcd: Teesaee’s 394 Reno ..........6- Colo.....|...... .| 5236 | 157 
COlO 8 cccles tien leswdens 412 Rifle ........... Colo..... 200 | 5500 | 393 
Uta osc |ececs css 4604 | 527 Riverside ...... Colo..... 140 | 83872 | 249 
olo..... 1200 | 537 10 Rico..... peat Colo..... 3000 | 8737 | 444 
COlO:s vc. aes ce cas 10250 | 430 Ridgway....... Colo..... 500 | 7002 | 378 
Rien eecene ae 8303 | 339 Roan.... ......| Colo.....}......-.| 4542 | 433 
Colo ..ccclece. cece 9637 | 321 Robinson ...... Colo..... 600 |10861 | 294 
OlO so uiet Wine dices se tslacs 481 Rockdale...... COlO ves. cs biwdseees ree 190 
Utah 25 | 4630 | 570 Rockwood..... COO coc estecces 7367 | 468 
olo..... 9580 | 272 Roswell ....... COlO sicaalccae ssc 6095 | %3 
Colo. ...| 1800 | 6318) 80 Roubideau ....| Colo.....j....06. Perret ve!) 
Colo ..... 300 | 7008 | 500| | Round Hill....| Colo.....]........ 8687 | 235 
COlOs cecal’ avecuc 10856 | 242 Rouse ..........! Colo..... 1000 | 6488 | 183 
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Ay R Ay 
nction| Colo .....|.....e.- 6149 | 178 DIOR ads sacar COlO.....]-eeeeees 6203 | 180 
Aock Greek nee COlO wo... [eeeeeees 8304 | 303| | Tollgate... ... CONG sisal Sanaeins leeds 166 
SUVers........ 66. WA cacel onrscabiaesentes 302; | Toltec.......... N.M....|sscesees 9165 | 309 
Salida... s.see. Colo..... 3000 | 7050 | 217 Toltec Gorge ..; Colo.. ..|........ 5672 | 21 
Salt Creek ...... COM tcal Access: 5469 | 140 Toluca ......... O10 soul essa ns 963 1 
Salt Lake City..| Utah ..../50000 | 4228 | 735 Tres Piedras.. .M. 75 | 8088 | 313 
Sam'sSpur .....{ Colo .... fee. cece fees . | 895 Trimble Spr’gs} Colo.....|........ 6575 | 459 
San Carlos.... .| Colo .....[.... 0.6 4900 | 128{| | Trinchera.....| Colo.....|......-. 8104 | 220 
Sandy .......0.6- Utah ....| 500 |...... 725 | | Trinidad.... .. Colo..... 8000 | 5994 | 210 
San Barnardo,..| Colo .....].... cee fee wees 425 Trout Lakes...| Colo.....).---+-+- [ees oe | 427 
Sa Clara Mine..| Colo .....[........ 6473 | 1287 Tuna,.......... COlO..... Jee. eee 6131 | 174 
San Miguel..... COlO ij acad pws. cei lew eats | Ger Twin Lakes....| Colo.....|....---- 9024 | 261 
Sapinero........ Colo..... 100 | 7255 | 316 Unaweep.... ..| Colo.....|..-..6-- 4636 | 418 
Sargent ......... Colo ..... 50 | 8477 | 259 Utaly Din@ciesl" gevswesegnl sesesiees 4758 | 467 
Schofield ....... Utah ....| 1500 |...... 625 Vallejo....... COlOiwcsc lexevawes 6222 | 409 
Sedalia.......... Colo ..... 200 | 58385] 25 Vallie .......... COlOwacec awe cets 6530 | 199 
Serviletta ....... IN: WE gare eae ss 7727 | 823 VanceJd unction} Colo..... 25 | 8116 | 415 
Shale .... cceeees COlO-s oc i oeedawns 4608 | 452 VOUS 20... cee ee COlOniwid le eeieres 4768 | 127 
Sherwood ...... COMO aed reese’ 6901 | 328 Verde.. ....... COlOisy ies lee eaves 5102 | 134 
Shawano..... ue AS O1O ae heaton teweet ans 246 Veta Pass...... COlO occa | weit were 9393 | 206 
Shirley ......... Colo .....feeeeeee: 8669 | 230 VAICUOP s atewegss Colo..... 2000 | 9734 | 186 
Shoshone ....... COlOwA 5) ee nhauns 6119 | 357 Villa Grove....| Colo.., 42 W972 | 247 
Silver Lake..... COlOweetlsiicananass 63951181 Volcano ...... NG Nh sesh veaieaes 8487 | 297 
Silverton ....... Colo..... 2500 | 9224 | 495 Wagon W Gap.| Colo..... 25 | 8449 | 311 
Soda Springs .. | Colo.....]...-.... 6850 | 176 Wahatoya..... 3010.44. ]- se eee. 6504 | 183 
Soldier Summit.| Utah ..../........ 7465 | 642 Walsenburg...| Colo..... 1000 | 6189 | 176 
Solitude ........ Utah ....)........ 4383 | 507 Wasatch ...... Utah coves s | 734 
South Fork..... COLO sancet edagcia. 8188 | 297 Wason......... COlO esine a | dee cece sc 8603 | #17 
So. Fork RGS..| Colo.....}... 0... [..0. ee 414| | Wellsville...... Colo.....|.0. s+. 6894 | 210 
Spanish Fork...} Utah ....| 2500 | 4721 | 679 West Cliff...... Colo..... 800 | 7864 | 194 
Sphinx .......... VER ici clos aoa bolete < . | 551 West Denver..| Colo.....]........ 520 
Spikebuck...... CONG sbsca)ledeeueascle une 176 Westwater....| Utah....]........ 473 
Spring Creek ...] Utah....]........].... .. 616 Wheeler ...... COlOiis.205 (esesvasiere 81 | 302 
Springville...... Utah ....| 2500 | 4565 | 683 Whitehouse .. | Utah....]........ 4486 | 499 
Stewart Junc...| Colo.....|........ 8006 | 317 | | Whitewater. ..| Colo..... 75 | 4665 | 413 
Sublette......... Ns Mipaecl coves 9276 | 305 | | Winkfield’sS..| Colo.....|......--Jeae. 443 
Sunnyside...... WA s de dlontanaes 5270 | 591 Widefield .... .| Colo.....|........ 5720 | 84 
Swallows........ Colo..... 50 | 4868 | 135 Wigwam....... COlO scene aknesec 523 99 
Swissvale ....... COMO essa neilasetes ete ts 209 Wilbur bia beeen COMO. 5 aeslneaeoas 8614 | 177 
Tennessee Pass | Colo..... 25 110433 | 283 Willow Creek. Pe eanere aera 7742 | 348 
Texas Creek ....}| Colo..... 50 | 6217 | 186 Wolhurst...... CONG sees eesdcvcler cause 4 
Telluride... . ..| Colo..... 1800 | 8756 | 423 Wolcott........ Colo..... 5 | 6976 | 325 
PHISH ic cccs sees Utah....| 100 | 5043 | 679 Wovd’s Cross’g| Utah 100 | 4255 | 740 
The Hook ...... COlOS sear ateeceds Sa ratees 511 Woody Creek..} Colo. 25 | 7270 | 399 
Thompson.... .{| Utah ............ 5145 | 515 
MOUNTAIN PEAKS AND PASSES OF COLORADO. 
With their elevations above sea level. 
ALTITUDE OF MOUNTAIN PEAKS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
RAMPART RANGE, 
Height. Nam County. Nearest Point, 


€. 
14,147... . Pike’s Peak........... Se ee El Paso.......ccccee Sede te iieds coccoeseee. Manitou. 


FRONT RANGE, 


From Lula Pass to Canon City in the transverse valley of the Arkansas, This range divides 
Grand County from Boulder County, passes through Gilpin County, Clear Creek County and 
Park County, and ends In Fremont County. 


Height. Name. County. Nearest Point, 
14,271..... TONY'S PCa ts. osiae sea gawtae een MOUIGOER sted woncdannwioaeds ees .» Boulder. 
19.1738...00% MUM DOW 4 3cicne weandeccetugutes BOUIUIOR shi corwicwertanae Gra coaeenuent Sunset. 
13,520..... ATAPRN0G 5 oadckewes doawaneye POUND eiiias dre Sannin en hinenaen ase an.see Sunset, 
13,283..... James Peak 2.00... ccc cece cee ees CEINP UD 6 Sihces vise iw Siseede Sahheatieniatn ans wx vee Central City. 
13,133..... PPOETY SPCR. op ahd. ow etuisaaieec CN tuticiectrtacieasonss ca hnsunteas Yentral City. 
12,873..... Mount Flora co... cece cee GUIDE oc am ab tawaerre he neees;causordos Central City 
14,336..... Torrey’s Peak 2... ccc cece cee eee COUT CROOK tcc edeslau (odes baeeiud Georgetown, 
14,40 Di aca GOV 8 PCA ix os eased See sanions Clear Creek ...... cc... eter Georgetown, 
14,321..... DEVAS POUR: cpa’ oeieas aeweremaeks ICR CUCOK sa siGivet et eeniccynwe uae teorgetown, 
14,34(0)..... Mt. Rosato. cc. cece ees Clear Creek... ccc ccc cece cece eeees Georgetown. 


12,446..... Bison Peak ........ ccc cece cece eee PAE sscee cn uraccadauans meade yes wooo Fairplay. 
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MEDICINE BOW RANGE. 
Is due northern continuation of the North Range. 








Height. Name. Couniy. N t Point. 
18,832..... Haynes Peak............ Kebaceeee TATIINGE oid vik ssccuescedteseeesese ete staid 
13,167..... Clark’ S: PCa k .ccsiecsedevckacieexs LATIMCE i eeesakcssveeces a Uewanepeaa 


BLUE RIVER RANGE. 


Sometimes called aoe River Mountains, runs ‘parallel with the Park Range through 
Summit County. It ends in the western part of Park County. 


Height. Name. County. Nearest Point. 
13,398..... Mount Powell...............c000. SUMMING cc cba cet ewe eetsueeiueesveees Dillon. 
12,382..... NOG PCA: ctsasiev: scean eden eeeewe POULIN LU siessars os aes bie Seuennw aoa ciercee ioe Dillon. 

12,890 .... Miles Peak ............... ccc cee POULT UE esses orearcn ey nee esa bacea-d ale Seceials Dillon. 
13,200..... Whale Peak ................5.. Mil ooo wnrad ceae wis Geaauee Pats Seow Breckenridge, 
13,565..... Mount Guyot........ 2... ee eee SUNMIMIG Ss Gevesasea wee sete andrea ater dieu Breckenridge. 
13,800..... Mount Hamilton................. SUMMI baci aces asiaacecseseeun Greens . Breckenridge. 
13,835..... Silver HOG). cuss cocn chives ewan. wie WAL seats boas seeeeeeeusweasses scabs Como. 


PARK RANGE. 


Begins in the northern boundary of the state, marking the boundary lines of Routt County 
and Larimer County, and ends in the transverse range of the Arkansas Mountains, passing 
through Eagle County, Summit County, Lake County, Park County and Chaffee County. 








Height. Name, County. Nearest Point. 
12,126..... Mount Zirkel............. ce cee SALI OR. aii oes) Geibawieanearcews 

14,269..... QUANDO OLY 6 ssice vcetes caw save saw dle OUTING eouerse si sapeeea detweunuundees Breckenridge. 
14,297..... TANCOIM vacascucoy: owtou rates eoeee DAV KK) oie: 64.0 2e Gewese we oes ie eed ste seers Alma 

13,796;5. 2: ATKONSAS 6icccs. sce csctasevenecees Leg Gere er ene ee eee Alma 
13,961..... Buckskin ............. Sie. Seen’ Park < cssnsccserng doves sine cesnseasers Alma. 
14,185..... IBIOSS s5a.cenuswng sos Gis waaes wetea at Pa iris. e ewais. oak aac ieaasw onesies Alma, 
13,650..... EVANS: CNO. 2) sits canta wacsdews oe Phe aes iain duces ee etes Alma. 
14,008..... Sherman............. rere Pat Kicur eisesk wei asi cewcsicietensuass Alma. 
13,750..... Sheridan (NO. 2).........ceceeens DOL isis 5h atta Sarees Lotinscseae aeueene Fairplay. 
13,909..... HOrseshoe ...... wc. ccccecccccccs POU oe eu csacase orcs sane seks eee anees Fairplay. 
13,738..... PUGYMIC AD. toch vscvveweiacsaxecs PO ey otters oes e sees ee eam wins airplay. 
13,328 .... Buffalo Peak ..................... ar steric othe seek ouca inka enon Fairplay. 
14,132..... GoOat’s Peak ......ccccccececcccecs PORK rin soba tieeuetS Saedweuemraseaeses Fairplay. 


SAGUACHE RANGE. 


Begins in Eagle County and runs parallel with the Park Range, the Arkansas River flowing 
between them in the southern region. It traverses Lake and Chaffee Counties, and ends in the 
Cochetopa Hills, the central part of the Continental Divide. 


Height. Name, Oounty. Nearest Point 
14,176..... Mount of the Holy Cross....... UA CO sciu ccs waveceuweteosessdmess Red Cliff. 
13,073..... Homestake ............ susie sere pp AAO sc ccicle ws tou.c a u-kisled wie sea ats cies oe Red Cliff, 
14,424..... Mount Massive......... ‘ig eeroneaias WAC ro poset eek cue eaces eee ee hens Leadville. 
14,436..... POIDCLG 6:cd5:cwes, sacks seeteeadeuar WARS ox enc. teGsals esa seaeenc ance eeestwes Leadville. 
14,302..... La Plata Peak.........ccceccceacs CHAM CC sc 56h ieee kd eabinsiaeeses Cheae Buena Vista. 
14,375..... IAT Val one eaters sei edsees CHAMCC. oc252 so menelel wekeete. Sates Buena Vista. 
14,187%..... PC iicwctsth oat nike ainda ts ea rear hie k Chatlee es cs sc at seen ce ueveeeesead --.. Buena Vista. 
14,199..... PrinCtOned. co cei wee cai edecuae oeee CHA MCC s5.6.5 sess scat esc ebeo a Sites steses Salida 

1 PMNVUCEO soos 5 eee, dbo ka wore wakeeak CHAT CC act se BS oe ee thn siedal hn Salida. 
14,239..... SHAVANO.... ccc cc ccccccccccccccccs CAG 5k ex hcg vines tueeateess Maysville, 
14,055..... OUTLAY sisscic sexes S enuoueaeewate CHAN CC rai cacnendccus cesar sus eeesewe .. Marshall Pass, 


ELK MOUNTAINS, OR ASPEN GROUP. 


This range is a great semicircle of mountains in Pitkin County, with Aspen jiu the centre and 
with spurs running into the adjoining county of Gunnison, 


Height. Name. County. Nearest Point. 
12,823..... Sopris Peak .........ccccsccecvee PIU seca ssasc oe edtaiatoe c vceeeedecus Carbondale. 
13,997..... Capitol Peak ........... cece econ PICK oss esac. snnavcetea sow ee ses Aen spen. 
13,978..... SNOW MASS.... 2... ...ceee ceccees WACK Ds wicc-dnas dees bo mcalenen sa euuwtoat Aspen. 
14,008..... Maroon Peak..............0ee0008 PICK cs icugeansees sawuauiaeseewe oe Aspen. 
13,885..... Pyramid Peak .... ........... PICKIG od oct cc eennd te toweeseaeeele nee Aspen. 
14,115..... Castle Peak.........cccceccccccces PUK 0 ote aug acne wed nda cane es Aspen, 
13,327 ..00 White Back .................0000e GUMBO tesa ee ee dweeiee eer. Crested Butte. 
18,118..... Teocalli Peak .....:....... ccc eens GUNNISOW 2625.05 desi ya vesieeneavecaees Crested Butte, 
13,956..... GYIZZNY 65a ecietewe- weeeeles Bie chicane Pit secs chs: one ore bees owee eyes Aspen. 
13,350..... Italian Peak........... cece cece eee GUNNISON ........ cece cc cece cece eee Crested Butte. 
13,357..... White Rock ...................... PICK ictcontserscuses aedhaw cn sineseaes Aspen, 

WEST, ELK MOUNTAINS, 
Height. Name. Oounty, Nearest Poinl. 
13,102..... West Elk Peak.............. jcacee, ARUDDISON: 422s <4encccuseeeed ses Sececast Gunnison. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO RANGE, 


It unites at its northern point with the Arkansas Hills, which run east and west, and with 
the Cochetopa Hills, which run from the southeast to the northwest, and which form a part of 
the Continental Divide. 

N. B.—There are many unnamed peaks above 13,000 feet in this range. 


Height. Name. County. Nearest Potnt. 
12,446..... Hunt’s Peak...............0-ceees FY@RIONG 36: edie eet eetakbhesewteeax Poncha. 
12.863..... Rito: Al sso ssnckedee Bienes cs ceese CUSUCP ove cian haart pasteww es Villa Grove. 
13,600..... SILOS Bic cns otacint a eedewnie tasantet as CUSECE os ca Piscacxatis nokce me haweseawe Hot Springs. 
13,729..... GIDSON Peak 2.02: 1i564.wrndsdeceeds CUSCCR iiees cecieiascunuee: <hcaabae sasaa’s Hot SDENEE: 
138,447..... Horn PeOAK 6 6is3ose oot beseedees ee CUSUCT iced ewan us Khe REO ESo aS Moffat. 
14,233.... Crestone............... cetisen Seutasiee: CUBLEE biases See eS hh etc ee Moffat. 
14,041..... Humboldt ................c cece eee CUSUCR 23ers char ucaee awa seieess Silver Cliff, 
“4,483..... Sierra Blanca .............cceeeee COSC A change Sate cde stet ee deune ns Garland. 
14,176..... Old Baldy........ cece cee tees COSCO esx eat ieaiees hee tee iaaeees Blanco. 


13,615..... GIAV DSC vss ene cates aeneeceses COSUIID sis sox ddeaiendeweawcs ee ere Blanco, 
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CULEHA RANGE. 


Is a continuation of the Sangre de Cristo Range. 


ight. Name, County. Nearest Point. 
14079 aang Culeha POA casi y etc tieineeesees ToS AMIN AS +36 3. 4e0% ciate vise caes Trinidad. 
13,611..... TYDCVCLa. vccicevasate Cacewhns ees Las ANIMAS a siniees tens ece ca wenseewes Trinidad. 
13,718..... Spanish Peak.....cccccccccccccees Las A DIN AS wud sen kaso eed awsseees secu Trinidad. 


THE SAN JUAN MOUNTAINS. 


This range is the southern part of the Continental Divide. It has many lateral ranges, like 
buttresses, aud its general course is from southeast to northwest, where it joins with the 
Uncompahgre Range and the Cochetopa Hills. It is very! little known, and contains many i 
unnamed mountains. It is spread over Saguache County, Hinsdale County (southern part), 
Archuleta County, Rio Grande County and Conejos County. 





Height. Name. County. Nearest Point. 
14,082..... Stewart's Peak ............6. .... Saguache ......... (RisaeieeeeVieveres Wake City. = 
14,100..... San Luis Peak...........sseeeeees NAGUACHE ........ ceceeessesenees canes Lake City. 
13,131..... Messi Peaks «o aieds ices saen'ste¥ ous SAVUACN Cw asus. Sasay wiewswawiateieeeeenien Lake City. 
12,840..... BristOlL Head wpcccseecssvesnswents TEINSAG1CS ccc sctisc.ctne duienGesiegareres ais ————_ 
14,092..... Red ClOUG ss. Kacesossecataesseenes FUINSUGIC apy a ninccosnesernaeacatqesaweds Lake City. 
14,149..... Handies Peak ... ......... eee ee PLPNSUA1G ioc is.0. 3:6 sie gore ose nie arson done awcere'e Lake City. 
13,400..... Pole Creek Peak ..............005 HINSG SIC sscscsuss casas aéanss onsen ee Lake City. 
12,506..... San Juan Peak ...........0. cee eee HinsG@a le: ven c waste yeencea eave s4aes —_—_ 

13 154..... Macomib’S: P@ak vis .casesescee ees NMIMGR A 6. oi saedwdes teed adern ooh wagon Wheel Gap. 
TOUS exvess Bellevue Peak........... re Rl@ Grande :.s visor svevawinrseieenaeens el Norte. 
13.081..... Del Norte Peak. ccc..sccsecccecees RIOGTAN IC x: siwsadossauwenaees east Del Norte. 
13,347..... CONCIOS: 2.5 cocce Resiotiedsceueen cent Rid Grande o6c.sicciecwies os étiweee oss agosa Springs. 
12,824..... Banded Peaks es. csicw seven ese etare Arcnuleta...... Sutin MOORES CamenaNeS Fagosa Springs. 
14,065..... Simpson’s Peak ...,.cececeeeeeees Rio Grande ........ cece eee ee Del Norte. 


NEEDLE MOUNTAINS, 


A series of short ranges on the west side of the Grand Divide, buttressing the San Juan 
Mountains. It contains many high isolated peaks named and unnamed. 


Height. Name. County. Nearest Point. 
12,305..... Sheridan Peak (No. 1)........... ET og: eee eer Durango. 
14,054..... AEOLUS cui vrutceunireiadene eeer ware Wa VACA sauucsctis ctu wees ceuinces ove Ss Durango. 
14,051..... NCCCIC PC AK cicascisontiosae teens TsO: PACA. 65 a6 sashes sone swiss anita iIburango. 
13,755..... MOUND OSO. ior cbeitewedoneieeatuas 1d PIB a aioccc antes eek es al werbverdie ana on Durango. 
13,928..... PIGEON SoP CA K oxeclseiwstince pears Tee PIA CAM, eantetaindaes.t00 sey eases sien Durango. 
14,055..... Rio Grande Pyramid............ San Juan........ ES URS wees Bah aw es MReN Needleton. 
13,542..... Mount Kendall............ ee POT UA i o4 ied esr Sameer sraesSuectaters aus Silverton. 
13,356..... Mount Canby ........ ecccccceeees alt UA pus sands suesevesveseeauwes suc Silverton. 
13,550..... King Solomon...............0008- Iie) UA Ms sad ces dieiettenice: Seauuveraae sauce Silverton. 
13,501..... DUAN. sc. i occneena ress aenawetans DQ) WAM seni vin osieen Gia eee Ab eweies at as Silverton. 
13,357%..... The Hunchback.......ccseeceeees San Juan......... ccecrecvccccceseseees DUTANLO. 


OURAY MOUNTAINS. 


A prolongation of the San Miguel Mountains to the north, uniting with the Uncompahgre 
Chain, which runs from west to east. 


Height. Name. County. Nearest Point. 
14,340..... Mount Sneilels+*ciseicvecssc: aes OUFBY oceiuceccinevesdaccscccsseecssecs OUT&Y: 


SAN MIGUEL MOUNTAINS. 


Height. Name. County. Nearest Poin 
14,075..... Unnamed...... eC Te eT ere BaD Miguel csissnaciaesedcvawsewoitaws Telluride, : 
14,160..... Lizard Head ............c cece eees MSAD NIGUEL ssc ise ceteaeeae wen acnan oeacs Trout Lake, 
14,809..... Mount Wilson....... ....... .... DOLOR CS i iaie erirthenieew tia iwen calaw sad Ophir. 
13.502..... Dolores Peak. ...............000. TI OLOR CS 55h aie astra er edwale Halwrelsaeoican Ophir 
12,703.00 Mount Dolores..................6. DOV ORCS sie gta sccrw urease oeealhach oe Gels ccs Rico. 
13,890..... Unnamed...... cc... cece cece ees DV OIORCS ois daaud ee ya so oe beatae ced ects ee Rico, 

WO 8 eas: Mount Freeman ................. WJOLOV OSs Aouciaevnsiewsicmecuuiee weae uece.s Rico. 
12,516..... Mount Elliott... ................ DV OVOV CS 8 sore.00 06:6 bc pera Mss ow dl beak Minions Rico. 
12,542..... AMICI ood shea warn da oie ad wed vain ees TDOJOTES. .c.. ce ccc cece ccccecceccs se RICO. 
12,635..... LONE CONG ......csccccescsecconses San Miguel..... weseese Lee eA aalatones Telluride, 


LA PLATA MOUNTAINS, 


Are a prolongation south of the San Miguel Range. 
Height. Name. County. 


ore . Nearest Point, 
3,376..... POBPOTUNG ese tic ene bocasusacutees Montezuina...... meeteus ee ree 
13,456..... Babcock ........ Macbelecae: ete es La Plata hae A aeeiee wand ws Wetnenw@e es eawas Duranies: 
UNCOMPAHGRE MOUNTAINS. 

This range is short and runs from west to east. It : : 
usually at right angles to the chain. Pee re eee ey eu Onn 
Height. Name. Oounty. 
14,419..... Uncompahgre, ...............006. Hinsdale ne sie 


14.060... The Welluhhntn ee Mision uae 
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MOUNTAIN PASSES. 


Feet 


Alpine Pass eeeee @eeeeaeoeseoeoe00e0s @2082000886088080 138,550 
ATPentine PAssS .....cc0 cosccccccccccces 13,100 
Cochetopa Pass....... pencees oe isewesaine 10,032 
Hayden Pass..........000. oe eiewiees 10.780 
Trout Creek Pass .........0 esegnuadies 9,346 
Berthoud Pass....... eiaiesle ees Ceeesooks 11,349 


Marshall IPSS cincé vices nba veeecwckeweten 10,856 
“Veta POSE ic ccsssos wens dies ee eeteeeeness’ 9,392 


Feet. 
Twin L@Ke@S. ..ccccccccccces e9@¢@e20e02080080080080860 9,357 
Grand Lake.... ...cece i bebeewe’ Seas 8,153 
Green Lakes. ......cccoe- diccaincielsie nae oust 10, (000 
Chicago Lakes........ ceccccscsecs wenales 11,500 


Evergreen Lakes. @e ©8828 8208 eeeeoee . 10,500 


Poncha Pass ecoeo50 CCHCCHOHSOFEROSRCSORB SSO SEO 8, 
Tennessee Pass eee @e@08200088 eeeoeeee’-eeceaoeee? 10,433 
Tarryall Pass .......... hiwiesevdecesecaodelee 
Breckenridge Pass .......ccccccccccce. 9,490 
Cottonwood Pass ........cccccccccccces 13, 500 
Fremont Pass ........cec00- seotese wees. aa "540 
Mos uito es eoeeeeeeaeeeoeene eeeeeoeooeooeeoe 13,700 
Ute ass. @2@-:-e@e eeeee cee eoeeeeeee @eeeee80 


eet. 
Seven Lakes eoeee8e ©0080 60800806 S ©0088 88Gt 9 } 
Palmer Lake e@eeeoeo0060 ®eeeeeeeaeeoeeoooeoeeees ‘7 sit 
Cottonwood Lake......cccccc.cocccccee %, 700 
Trout Lake.... 


©0800-0000 8 000-00008000008 9 00 





ALTITUDES OF TOWNS AND CITIES, 


EVISED SINCE FIRST EDITION FROM ENGINEER'S MEASUREMENTS, 


Feet. 
AVAMOSRscusvesvsw es soeswekeeseeeawcss 7,546 
Animas City ...........ccccccccccccceee 6,554 
ANIMAS: FOPKS yo siciceccsictescwewdss ese 11,200 
ANtLOULCOs cc oecec csecaeeeeeeeseadtiaeen% 7,888 
ASO sc aoueawscwun wed ove Goebwentes 7,875 
Buena Vista ..........ccccccccccccccccs %,970 
CATION CILY......00.cssecnecescesccccecs 5,344 
Castle. ROCK i icuidiescdcicesescesian sews 6,220 
Colorado Springs ........c.escccccceees 5,992 
Crested Butte............ ccc ccc ccc eee ee 8,875 
erodes ca lar ged Neraurncidareeul ae. tNotdiadeschh aud Qatsuguan atin 9,016 
CONG) 08 0.65 s4.6c. cca aca sdatistacise ces %,880 
Cottonwood Springs............... .-- 8.950 
CUCH ATA fe ck oiaiesscaeweweees ty dealesacats 5,943 
CUMDLCS aos iced o Snes bs kG ose bisedanees 10,015 
DCA owe ct ei eetcpaee ess Sesecee tower ees 
Del NOLO scsion dee hincaweesucseeas sees 7,880 
DOCNVE? 3:5 cess @ waves deesuscwnsnine outed 5.196 
IDOL AN 20 wins idee saws pass. Wawa eee eek 6,520 
Fel NOLO cosis. seco lowe cee beadoeeeweeeess 5,879 
Garland sc ccaws saw cca wer sendvescee teas 7,936 
GIANG oeeietsteuseesyeeseees -eoee§ =, 945 
Grand JuNCtion ........cccccccccccccces 4,594 
GUNDISON ....... cc cccsccccccccccccecccce 7,680 
Glenwood Springs........ccccccccscces 5,758 
Howardsville........ccee enieeeeke be lewaes 9,700 
Irwin @eeeeeve0eee0e280028080868080 Ceeeeeeoeoveeaoeoeds 10.500 


Kokomo. ©2000 08 0088S *HHOHHHODRHEOHFOO 10,614 
Lake OILY co scacacscocuectesassceeesiess §,686 


Feet. 

WO: NV Olas i038 cathe cccte sewed cscereeeuasek %,024 
TCAOVING. co ccr in conics heccen aoe ne. 10,200 
WOS Tin 6 ee cdc ites sawing iss wetoee Memes 9,637 
MODULOSC 32. eeiccuden oie oorne saeas a ewe 5,811 
11) 20 00: ee ee I Br arg tats Gils 9,580 
NEANICOS 562.4 oad icanare onlees eddies oeees 7,008 
IVE TCO 3 a 54 ous Ges ga dates Ha dais eda eves 6,318 
Ojo Callente..........cccccccceeccecceee %,324 
OUT AY iid clea teak: catearixeuiweaeesss oe Yaak 721 
Ogden; Utah ccc cacs cassesscceadea cs 4,286 
Pagosa SPLings ......--..sseeeeseeecees %,108 
Pinos, Chama Suinmit................ 9,902 
Poncha SPLINES 36. oor er eadiotenns 7,480 
Palmer LARC wiisiiekcckssesk- weddaewsce 4,238 

WGI 1O asses os Bains be Se ane aes aces 4,669 
FCG: CUT os aoe ois Ooca manele sd whan 8.615 
FAG WAY ines occ we ota ck chee dkaeeda eves %,002 
PROD INSOD sods ee de seen acanwhesdecwees 10,861 
PROSE oie t ss ahha erase OA ARS ee helo as 8,500 
RUDY Cam Deion s3cs osseukesieeseasess 10,500 
Sa mache GiLsare Baetharans -mvattete ean ede ateans 4,723 
Salt Lake City. ............cccccccccece 4,228 
SIIVGr. CHE vib teecbcocs srscusee ace wea 7,816 
DIIVOTUOU 6.44.4 556 oot ornacwcekecnewaes 9,224 
ROB clsdiinls senasiayiceadebe dew bee e ee aes 7,050 
POVUTI GC viii. :z ic iaeccou stb dewehesscaes 8,756 
Trimble Springs .........cccccccccvcees 6,575 
Wes teliffe weeceeeocoe con eeeseeee @vvecceoe ecee 7,864 
Wagon Wieel Gap........cccccoeee soos §=98,449 


PRONUNCIATION OF PROPER NAMES. 


Ace WIG i vecusd dees CeCeoveece eeceor,aonenene A-sa- kia 
Crested Butte. ........cccccccces una: Bute 
COSC is vcce sa sieetesesedanceue seek ees Costea 
AUON .wxaw sw cowniaw beet dawheceecsee cess Can-yon 
CUM DE C6 ie seieictiices cesses oes cee Cum-breez 
OUCH AF S a oi. 4 ios set swcae- ees caeeatiae Cu-cha-ra 
CANGCI OS i ici6sstcseck bosses bakebseees Co-na-hos 
Chihuahua ..... cc... .sccccscccces: Che-wa-wa 
Huerfano .....ccccccccccsccccccccers Wa-far-no 
UNTE...ccccce cccccves ee foates La Hun-ta 

BF: HS: 5; Seema re One Or re ree La Hara 
WS V Cle i iasacSekecsvetarsedetiweie La Va-ta 
WA DITOU« ciiteoi ve sstewscesieeeseaaiee Man-i-too 
Monero..... Diecuivasewe? Sea eee ted Mo-na-ro 


INAVAIO.. cssectnsewcincl.cvesvusteacsse Na-va-ho 


O Callente...........006 ...-O-ho Cal-i-en-te 
Puebie GO TA0S.......ccccee .*Pueblo-de-Tows 
PINON icriees sd see ois nvsetasaiseveres cus Pin-yon 
SAQUACHE: sii sesccccyeecesdesessswtsane Si-watch 
Sierra M oleds Suse cieuaes ..-. Sierra Mo-ya-da 
Sante POs cucess sass Scuweewces seaxene San-ta Fay 
Sam Juan.....cccccscece ee rT Cores San Wan 
San MICU] ccccsivsccccesescsicsesss San-me-gil - 
SADPINOLO ci ba ows Vewteenedee cesses Sapi-na-ro 
Tierra Amarilla........ bsesaeus Tier Ama-rea 
TYINCNOPA.csc cides cine sddeceede vex Trin-chara 
Vallejo .....cccccsccces iste eeaceees Vall-a-hc 
Wah atoya.. ee eecececce eee .. Wa-ha-toy-ye 


~ OVER THE RANGE 


COMPLETE INDEX TO STATIONS ON THE SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

















5 2 a S| S 
State pee) SC) LO ate 3 iS) oS 
STATIONS or 8 rf He STATIONS Or, x = pe 
Terr’'ty| 3 . pe Terr'ty; 3 > @ & 
a rs = hy S = = % 
ce FQ AD Pi ah 
..{Oal..... 2() 107.21] |Blue Canon...../Cal..... 110} 4695) 168 
Aet Cal 1201 2670] 427°1 | [Blue Creek.....{Utah...|........ 4272] 792 
AGOli..< osssseus - 439111237.9 OCA. vecceee sees Cals snc 400] 5531] 218 
Adonde......... APIZ 44 en deed 212) 760.9 BOISA... cc ees ees Cassel cats oie: Hoss 17 89 
ATCO ai iacc wens o)\) Cee pean 4207) 1250 Bonneville..... Utah Rail aatanvee: 4260} 823 
ACN secveroonees Wali ca 100] 2319} 387 | |Boyce’s......... cr ae pera ener 108.29 
AZNOWS......0e Cal.... 60 25| 41 borden siofalsleieuiare Cal..... 388] 273) 187.81 
Alameda........ Cal..... 7750 20) 11.138] }Bosque......... ATIZ. eclioes ..| 1080} 859.5 
Alamitos........ of eel eercnee 191} 58 Boulder Creek.)Cal..... 3J0} 470) 81 
AlbADY...... eee OF ssa 3000} 210! 692 Bovine.......... Utah...].... ....] 42 649 
Alcalde.......... Calecs| oes: 850} 301.34] | Bowie........... Ariz... 100] 3759/1089 
Alder Creek..../Cal..... Dol dacreos 109 . Bracks. ......... Cal Reread ler eee rn! ote ger Ne 
AleXiS... o...0. CAlccsalseensuealovaias 558.2 | |Bradley......... Cal.....[.....4 539} 15 
Alhambra...... Calievccs TOO}....... 490 iPANdGON....-6.. Valssaselinke aevleesentcs 130 
AV Beccdicneeacss Cal..ccc. 35! 280] 273.51| |Brentwood..... Cal..... 200 80| 62.70 
Allendale....... Ca lagers | ieeas cos| erates ies 71.22] |Brighton........ Cal..... 500 54) 134.03 
AINA coscaaeedss Calicua 170} 3560; 58 Brigham ....... Utah... | 1800] 4239) 816 
Almaden....... Cal.... 1500} 348] 63 Brooks.......... OF. ves. BD seuss 728 
AIMONA...ce coos Cal..... 60 82] 595.3 Brookside... Cal icvcx | caeatae sl wwaeuen 546.6 
Alpine Caliecsnt line tee 282] 417.3 | |Browns..... eat Ode itacllcedacese 3929| 325 
AMA: asvesccesuis Cal..... 50] 3607] 159 Bryant........ NCA isesl deere eases 129 
Altamont....... Cal..... 41) 740] 55.97] |Buckeye........ Cale eal eae wgeicats 301 
Alvarado ...... Cal..... 600 15] 24 Buckhorn....... Cal scaca 62% --| 593) 468.5 
AlviSO. ......6.. Caleses: 110 8}; 38 Burbank........jCal..... 230| 558] 471.4 
Amaranth .....]Cal.... [........]. ib lt 105.17) |Burnetts........J]Cal.....].... ... 189] 123.70 
Am. Rvr Bridg.|Cal.....].... = 49] 93 Burson.......... Cal..... BO ledsiacens 126.36 
Alnity ......006. OF ase Ol eaciews 890 Butler. ......ee. Cal sic whieseeSeelads were 212.95 
Anaheiim.......j/Cal..... 2000! 133] 508.9 BY LOD eieuss savas Cal.... 100 34] 67.83 
Anclerson....... Cal sca 750} 432} 24y Cabazon........ Gal..... 100] 1779) 574.9 
ANIDAisiicieers i (5 any eee a 160] 195 Cachise.......... AViZicc VG le ec cs 4222)1054.5 
Annadel .......{/Cal.....].... ...]....... 67.91] |Cactus........... Calg? calle adeex 395} 712.8 
Antelope ....... Cal..... 100 162} 104 Cadanassa...... Cilics sc cca esc hee cos 97 47 
Antioch.........|Cal..... 70) 46| 53.54] |Caliente.... .... Cal..... 50| 1290] 336.3 
Applegate.. eae Calinvawalenat . | 2014] 136 Calistoga....... Cal..... 850! 363] 72.79 
Aptos.. eae (ODL ies 100; 102] 112 Campbell....... (CN Were Perera 95) 51 
Araby........ ee TI 2 a eplegncen 144] 735.6 | |Cambray....... NM cons tawicns 4224/1224.5 
Arbuckle. ..... Cal..... 300 139] 114.47] |Cameron Cal eavclecancs 37871 3 0.9 
AICa lO... 000 wees OF: Gr (penne 551 98 Camllos......... Cal icc 150} %33] 463.1 
ATOCNIIA. ccc cece eee Cali vail Retelaws 144] 140.09] |]Camna............ Cal..... 200} 172) 198 
Argenta........ NOV ina loci Gees 4547| 485 CandDy...cce.eee OT csecs 10) eae %49 
Arimona.......- Caldas eadat ase 233] 257 43] |Canemat........ OF cchedavtwahoyceeets 756 
Army Point..../Cal.....]........ 117 3t.86] |Cannon......... Cal oicuallcdeeaces 92) 56.35 
AShland........ OTs 45% 2000] 1898] 431 Cantara........ Cal sawec baverwexunl eaees 
Athena......... Oia chaca debs aolecw ses 161.57 is Tae bce ea eee ange Cal..... 200 seseeeel 93 37 
Athlone ........ Cal 50 210} 161.64] |C Mills ..... CAL ied ies Seder 2676 
Atwater........ Cal. ves 153! 144.28] |Carbondale...../Cal..... vi 221) 133.22 
Auburn......... Oal..... 1700} 1360] 126 Carll Néscceascax Nev 394] 4897] 535 
Aurora. Pear 200]....... 145 Carlton......... OP sixer: 125).......] 875 
Aurant.......0.- Ai sicdl ke dees warelnee- cs 485 Carmenita..... Oy: 4 Geren [eee aren 4) 501.1 
AVon... POA nnsstreral teria ces 12] 39.15) |Carnadero ..... CAliccusa|inwe ares 168] 83 
AZLOC vecseeeeves AT Zicuel seco eho 495] 806 3 | |Carpinteria. .../Cal. ... 300 8} 517.3 
Baden.......08.. Citleeccn 39] 12 Casa Grande.../Ariz... 400] 1896] 9138.7 
Bakersfield ....|Cal..... 2000| 415) 314.04] |Cascade......... Cals..ces 28] 6538] 190 
1 Cpe ee ee Cals cau, chaelc 287| 68.53] |Cashmere...... CAL eaedalesearcnen eleess 108.79 
Balfour......... WGA eg ciee exe 4239] 801 Castaic........ SICOl= cue) otenae 1004] 454.3 
Banning........ Cal vscas 200] 2317] 569 Castle......... By OLY rere ener 387] 97.59 
Banta........06. Cal. ... 150 30| 74.82] |CastleCrag..... CAlskcwslloe owen 1943] 817 
Bardins ........ ots Iaerens (ere 48) 115 Castroville...... Cal..... 600 17] 110 
Barlaws ....... OF ie abilhiawet eat eens 747 Cemetery....... OAl ico lessee Gee 92; 11 
Barrett...... Heres OF: | Cane Seen nnn” 39] 16 Cedar .......... Nev....]........ 5974! 620 
Barro sess veses CAleeicel xaanes 245] 66.35] jCenterville..... Calvin 800]....... 32 
Batavia......... Cal..... 80 67| 65.15] |Central Point../Or...... BO}.... .. 450 
Battle Mount’n.|Nev.... §22]} 4511] 474 Ceres ........... Cal ers 200 93] 118.65 
Bay Point...... Cah ecaas laserdisc 10] 42.24] jCerritos........ Cdl iocine Vea e nae 36] 498.5 
Bealville....... CBee ease pet 1793] 341.6 | [Charleston...../Cal.....]... .... 40} 98.20 
Beaumont...... Cal..... 300); 2560] 562.8 | |Chemawa..... OR. fcch dacs daieeath 724 
Keaverton...... Or...... AOU bases all eciies tu Chestnut........ COUN ciety iescant ieee eas S22 
Bello........e00- Cali toss I ceteaes 204) 62.32) [Chittendens ...[/Cal.....f occ. ccc fee ew ees 91 
Belmont.. ....)Cal..... 202 31] 25 CHICO a sacdccccss Caleakun 6000] 1931 186 
Benlcla.... .... Oal..... 8200 10} 33.25] |Cholone ....... CAlicsen Iieaves 232} 152 
Ben Lomond...|Cal.,...]....... |.....e. 7% Chromite....... ORM cca baewetcaek 1561] 809 
Bennett......... OF. | Faery Cater ars [ee araeee 134 Chualar,....... Cal..... 75] 108} 129 
Benson.......... Ariz....] 2000] 3578)1025.4 | [Cicero ......... Cal siasc ates 90} 121.48 
Beowawe....... Nev.... 62) 4695] 507 CISD ERs Sauer Cal. ... 100} 119) 490 
Berenda...... jCal..... 85, 25K] 177.59] |Cisco........ ...{Cal.... 25] 5934] 182 
Bernal......... CAN seca esdatons 186 4 Gitronia........ ORL close ees Pore -eoef 64.84 
Berryman, set Mewes: 5000 10} 11.88] |Clackamas...../Or...... L650) inten 762 
peenany Nerdalaaes Cal..... 103 40| 76.74) |Clarks.......... NO@Vivsscclcadeces §263] 264 
44, Cale... 1000 981 163 Clawson......0. OT: Sec leseneiis 2250} 428 
Big Trees ..... Cal..... 250] 270) 74 Clements....... OR tal aru cea 115.30 
BishopS......e.. Nev....].. ooeeeef 5423} B02 CIF O 4005) oe ee ea NOViicithiee-c, 4785) 816 
a easiness PAL sce) eoace er 12) 502.7 | [Clyto.... 6. [OAL cede ees 153/ 119.20 
Blacks Cal..... 100 52] 96.74] |Coalinga...... {Oal.... fee. stots 665} 296.34 
Bi’k Butte ‘Smt. Cal coveecslog COvoesetee@e ened 345 Coppss GaPeee Oal..... BO 1759 1388 
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Colorado........ 
Colusa Junct... 


Compton....... 
Comstocks..... 
Coopers 


Cornellus.. eiaem cate 
Corning.. és 
Cornwall. eb eeec ws 
Corvallis........ 
Cosgrave....... 
Cothrin......... 
Cottage ras 
Cottonwood.. 


Creswell.......: 
Crocketts....... 
Cross Creek.... 
Crowleys....... 
Cucamonga..... 
Cummings ..... 
‘CUOrtiS...6i.ceeccs 


Domingues..... 
Dos Palmas.... 
Downey.... .... 
Dragoon Suin’it 


Dunnigan.. 
Dunsmuir...... 
Durham 


e©oe@e-ee 


E. San Gabriel. 
Eden Vale...... 
Kdgewood...... 
El Casco........ 
El Dorado.... . 
Elk Grove...... 
ie DE Neca 





° 
=| 9 oO 
° = 5a 
State 3 2 aS 
or 8 3 Fe 
Terr’ty 3 > oe 
ms © iy 
A 5} i, 
CAs cad kadeaes 259) 158 
NeO@vV....| .cc.eee 4506! 462 
Cal seis es ets 2905| 404 
OP econ Vee ont 730] 411 
Cal 400} 2422] 144 
ADIZ isch Sdkteeal eesen3 %%8.2 
Cal lecabine ieewd 171 9 
aise close vege lesedons 730 5 
Cal..... 84} 1380 138 
Cal..... 2500}; 965) 539.7 
Cale sec ios secu 153] 117.20 
Cal..... 800 %6| 493.7 
Or...... SO liesekeas 618 
Ca beccus bares ecatae 23] 113 
Cal..... 25) 600} 270 
Cal..... 100 15] 45.89 
Utah 500] 4231] 809 
Or...... 2OO}....... 857 
Cal..... 350) 277) 179.53 
Cal..... 75 30} 49.89 
OF 6d es 1800]..... . 929 
Ne@V....|.ccc5 coe! 4237] 393 
OF) seas |) crave hares 124 
OP: .eb0c SO0|....... 626 
.jCal..... 450} 421) 242 
Cal..... 200} 251) 683 
OF sce ls eeneen leeenaes 698 
Cal.....]...... : 315} 41.97 
Or.4: 100]....... 635 
Cal..... 100 12} 30 
Cal iccesl cceecees 278) 2341.79 
OP 2558 bee cek cdllteeke es 899 
Cal..... 200) 952] 521.5 
Calas nes ies eo eas 141 
Cal. .. |......-: 42} 91.03 
Cakiciasleveeees 408] 189.17 
Caled oi Veeeiatins 495| 287.94 
Cal..... 500 531] 76.56 
Cal..... 150 68) 27.42 
Nev 100} 5340] 594 
Cal..... 500; 3813) 281.84 
Calc ccu be eeases 95! 139.28 
Cal... lawes 121] 133.19 
Cal..... 20) 1138] 298 
Cal.....]... teed 8} 124 
N. M.. 2000) 4334)1198.5 
OP osu sel cues eas lweeeees 903 
OUN C@Vik sc) cicnces 4018] 287 
Or...... 150]....... 564 
Cal..... 0) ra 146 
OD ..0 se 150]....... 861 
CBN ti Nctsew li teeaas 236 25 
Or...... sect eo e-ef 622 
Cal..... 1350 661 68.50 
(67: een, (eee ne 61] 496 
Cal Pie 253] 642.4 
Cal..... 1000 111] 494. 
Ariz 4614]....... 1044.5 
OF, ace. 300|....... 611 
CS eee chase ose oeetete 62.11 
Cal 396] 707.9 
Cal ceveelew ernie ewes cs 32 
.1|Cal 109 69| 104.26 
Cal. 350] 2285) 324 
Calis. 00 161} 180 
Cal..... 500) 3595] 157 
CB iccud lndawieael ones 602.2 
Cal..... 5300 12 9.30 
OF esiccs 8000 53/ 772 
Cain cadiscs sucess 4()9} 492 
CBle in cloles tas 180) 57 
Cal..... 100} 2955] 355 
Cale eects dsaset 1874} 554.2 
Cal..... 300|....... 43 
Cal..... 301 63] 123.84 
CA es iccliwek. etl Veen 107 
Nev 752} 5065) 558 
CA ecue lee seruds %6| 69.59 
Cal 350 79} 60.32 
Cal 200} 242) 518.8 
Cal..... 15) 805} 285 
Texas..]........ 3713/1286.7 
Cal.....] 200}... ... 54.81 
CAle a cssleeces cs 93} 541.3 
Calhiaiutlsscceesolsacesse 81.19 
Cal. e ee e J eeeeee 108.35 


Population 
Elevation 
Miles from 
S. Francisco 


ee Eee ee fee Oe —— A CO Fe fe 


Emigrant Gap.. 
Esperanza...... 
ESSEX ...c. cers 
Estrella.......... 


Fair Grounds. .{O 
Fair Oaks...... 
Farmington.... 
Felton... ....... 


Fenelon.....cee. 
Piles 
Filbert . 

Fillmore . 


Folsom......... 


Forest Grove.. 
Forest Lake.... 
Fowler......... 


Gervais......... 
Gibson nunataks 


Gili City......... 
Olea 
Gilroy.. ae 
Girvan..... Saree 





(goshen....... a 
Goshen......... 
Gonzales ....... 
Granite Point.. 
Grants Pass....{O 
(greenwood .... 


Greystone...... 
Gridle 


Guinda@.... cece. 


Haggin 


Harrington..... 
Harrisburg..... O 
Hartley......0.. 
Haywardgds.. ... 
Heaton. ..ccocvece 
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Reece | OC: 1 eeerenn eran meme 11! 263.44] [Los Medanos...|/Cal.....].....0.- 52 
Herbert Usa aee al CB ees ealead eee 599 196.2 | |Los Nietos...... Oa lcsead lesneiesss 6) 500.4 
Herndon.. ..... 100! 280] 196.8 | |Lovelocks...... Nev 500] 397° 1 
Highland......./Cal.....]........ 12} 12 Lwr Oda S PIs. Cal. anaes 100} 2085] 320 
Hill@icticwesctOale WGagycknd teteeess 59.21} |Lucin.. HU tAD ioc séeces .| 4496 
Hillsboro....... BOO|.......leeeeeeees Luzena. Ree ene ae eal soe eee OL eee ae 1080.4 
Hillsdale........|Cal. ...]...... 147) 55 Lynnly.... ...+. [Cal.....Jeeeseeesfecesen: 265.45 
Holborn........)JNev....|.... --: 5978| 629 Lyman.......... Cal.....|--. ose. 144) 154.24 
Holden ........ Alida lad sakes 89} 102.7 | |Lynnwood...... Caliccsslecs even 89] 492.1 
Hollister ....... 2300} 284] 94 Machine Shops.] OF. ....|...-...- feces. 269 
Homestead... RR See ete, porme ee 93 Macy ......0...-. Cal.....] «++... 94| 119.46 
Honby..........[Cal.....].....65. 1200! 446.3 | |Madera... ...../Cal..... ZOO] 278] 185.03 
Hooker..........{Cal.....] ...cee deeseees 235 Madison ....... Cal..... 200]... 87.67 
Hopevale ..... 116| 534 Madrone.... .. = (0: ) Geen eee 342| 69 
Hornbrook..... 100} 2154! 395 Mail Dock...... Cale na: leita: 11} 34.13 
Hot Springs... 2] 4072) 298 Haitland........ fe Oe Coe 488.1 
Hubbard........ OAOl....... 740 Malaga... ...... on Pac chug eG Rio Relea 211.32 
Fumboldt...... 2) 4236 Malton..........JOal.....fecoe acs 258 170.01 
Huron.,....ceee- A 150) 367| 280.74] |Mammoth T’nk Cal Sagicc lope: ea 257] 683.1 
Igerna... ...... ere ee 8730) 347 Manlove....... Ca Dlvitaol okieesieas | ese F 98 
Independence..jO 800|....... 908 Maple........ «. Ca cicccdlvaes dake 819) 69.94 
Indio...........-(Cal.....|ececeees 90! 611.7 | |Marcus......... Cal. .sccleccssese | 178] 513.8 
Ione............. 1000] 287] 139.80 var oka: ner Ariz... 96] 1173] 892.2 
Iron Point .....]JNev... |.......-. 4375| 442 Marlon.... ...../OF on... 800}.......] 706 
TPVIUNG ocvesdenan ae B5Ol....... 655 Martins....... rela cage |swaeaes< 14] 113 
Irvinville.......J/Or... eo eee ene 699 be view sce aarti aoe a re ieee vas ua 64 
Irvington....... 3, ArtineZ ...e.-. al. we. ° 
Ivy pnisanaewul CA loccec neat sie eae 493.4 | |Marysville.....{Cal..... 6000 66] 143 
Javnes......... JATIZ....|occceee. 2241] 971.8 | |Maxwell........ Cal..... 450 94) 134.04 
Jefferson........ Q501....... 791 Mayfield........ Cal..... 900 28| 35 
Junction........ 25() 163/ 108 Mayhew........ Alice chs howe eel ween 99 
Junction City,. 350]....... 662 McAvoy........ Ca bscckot As tases 16| 45.5 
Kaweah.........|Cal.c..cleccccccclececcc. 254.25) |McCloud........ Cal secs Wl aisateass 3349] 835 
WKOCNE 26455605 00 |CAl sade os devens 2705! 849.9 | |McConnells..../Cal..... 100 49) 120.30 
Kelton......... 135] 4222) 741 McCoy’s........ Or...... TOO) cesses locas ie 
Kennet........ ..iCal.....] ...eee. 669! 277 McMinnville...JOr.....] 1800].......]. J5twalss 
KeYeS .....ccce Bee tecnPaoaracite oe 97| 121.98] |McPherson.....jCal..... 100} 262! 517.6 
Kimberlena... |Cal.....]........[....05. 296.97! |Medford........ Or...... 500} 1399) 446 
Kingsburg...... 450} 300] 226.7 | |Melitta.......... Cal... .[ecece eefooeses. 70.41 
Kings City..... 200]; 332] 163 Melrose........ Cal..... 100 18} 11.54 
Kirkwood...... 2296| 174.35] |Menlo Park Cal. 400 64] 382 
peulalits Lndg.. 850 95.13} |Merazo.... PO aes es eee al ose raed 45.51 
Kolmar ........ Mee er ea (arn Merced........ Cal... 38000} 171] 151.73 
Kurand.... ... COAbsvceclewses ser cweaugs 156.77| |Merlin.......... OF saci sessed cll eaaes's 485 
LAKG.......0.0..PUtali.. lo cccecee 4215 ae Merritts.....:..JCal.....].... eee. 81.6] 
Lake View..... Oaliiacalcvass .| 6245; 198 Mescal.......... ATIZ....ecesece. 4034/1016.8 
Lanark,......... .M...t.... .. 4165|1259.7 | |Mesquite....... Cal ccc biases 294) 694.1 
Lancaster 751 2350] 406.5 | |Middle Creek.. hat adhe we 150] 526] 263 
Lander........0.fCale....|.ccecee. 9295) 141 Midway........|Cal..... 5] 856) 638.99 
LANG... .ccccess Bl | Of: || Greens eee 1681} 439.3 | |Millers... ..... rs aa eee RO} ve cscs 698 
La Patera .....J/Cal.....1........ 4| 538.6 | |Mill City...... ..|Nev.... 100} 4226) 886 
Latham... ..... O BOl....... 625 Millbrae....... /Cal..... 100 8| 17 
Lathrop......... 600 96} 82.82] |Milpitas........ Cal..... 500 23] 41.72 
Latrobe......... 150]....... 127 Mills... ....... Ca) peer ewecincslodeseus 102 
Laurel.......... 100} 910) 64 Millsholm...... Oy: ey eee eer nena rae 160.57 
Laurel Creek...|Cal... .J........ 19| 24 Milton.......... Cal..... 200} 881) 121.7 
Lawrence..... 300 64} 44 Milwaukee ....jOr..... DG estes os %6 
Lawton......... N@V,...frccoceee 4043] 239 Minneola.... .. Cale seca aaienes aces: 215.65 
Lebanon........ 500]....... 701 Mimturn... .... Oa lec ell dace Gara 2421 168 
Le Francs .....|Cal.....]........lescecee 56 Miraflores ..... O8l clcneiee: 188] 510.9 
Leland.......6.. O 40]....... 496 Mirage... .....JNev....].. ..... 4247) 313 
Lemon .........]Cal.....] .......]...-8.. 507.4 | |Modesto.. CAalbiciue 2500 91) 114.84 
Lerdo......0.. wlOaliss<cletiaxnans 414] 801.67] |Moh’wk Sum’it AVIZ: clicweas zh 541] 78% 
Ligurta....... ATI onde Uiwslec was leenaces 754.8 | |Mojave.. ... JCal..... 150| 2751) $81.7 
Lemoore........{Cal 400} 220] 261.84] |]Moleen ..... NOV iic<lcaea snes 4981) 546 
DUNS ees: Sicasas eee 214| 267.29] |Monson ........ CE cc cctucewicwirnell ta wate 240.78 
Lincoln......... 600} 167} 119 Montague .....jCal.....]........ 2542] 877 
Lisbon....,.... J]N. M...|........ 4278/1149.6 | |Montalvo....... of: Papel Pare eens 89] 495.3 
Live Oak... ... 200 80| 153 Monte.........5. Cal cca 200} 286) 495.3 
Livermore...... 250) 485) 47.88] |Montecito...... Cal..... 102 5| §25 
Livingston...... 50) 136] 137.49] |Montello........ Ne@V....f.cceeee 4991) 667 
Lockford....... 300]....... 111.31] |Monterey...... Cal..... 2300 5} 125 
LOL........ eee. 700 55| 104 29] |Montezuma..... Ariz... 50} 18380 ee 
Logandale......]Cal. ...]........ 108] 145.30] |Monument...... Utah...}........] 4226] 756 
Lomo....,......]Cal.....]........ 721 149 MOOTS.... cecees NOV... ccf cccece: 6167] 623 
Loomi{s......... 400} 400) 116 Morley........ GICA sa acl eawnteas %22| 282 
Long Beach 750 41] 506.8 | |Morocofo....... Calieccalecictces 18} 112 
Lorenzo.... .... 126 35| 18.431 |Morrano........ Cal.....f.... ee. + 
Lordsburg...... N 300] 4245/1138.9 | |Mott............ Oal..... 200} 8156] 838 
LOray.......0...| N@V....] .... . | 5595) 657 Mound Clit OR] s coca eeaiwees 1055} 543.1 
Los Angeles.. 60000] 298] 482.2 | |Mountain View|Cal..... 400 73} 39 
Commertal st|.... ....|..eee. 278| 403.3 | |Mt, View....... OP cusiclcs Sroecc learn dasee en 
San Pedro stl.... ....]........ 258) 484 Mt. Eden....... Cal..... 850 20; 20 
Washingtn st on 992] 185.6 | |/Mowrys.... ... SAN cawiasadeunns 12 a 
Los Gatos....... 2000! 400! 655 Muddy......5. Ofesaael in wevosteessesel 670 





Los Gulicos. eeoe Oal..ee 100 ©eee bre 66.61 Mullen. sccccess, Caleeees ©0009 060 65 84.12 
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Murphys........ (Of: Eee, eee 9! 2 Railroad Pass..|Ariz... |........ 394(1073.6 
Muscatel. ...... lgaccais bvitwcecie a 299} 198.69] |Rawson.........jCal.....] ....... 287| 220 
Myrtle Creek../Or.. 5O}....... 552 Raymond.... .. 100} 938) 198.59 

ystic.......... Cal.....]........ 5164! 227 Red Bluff ...... 3500| 307) 225 
Nadeau Of) Been eer 1 491 Redding........ 2500} 551) 260 
Napa.......... al. 6000 2 46.47] |Red Rock ...... 50! 1865) 945.8 
Rape Junction.|Cal..... 150 v 38.31] |Redwood 1500 9; 28 
Natchez......... NOV és beeeds. 5295| 590 Reedley: iccciccctCalavciclesceess iatews 231.05 
Natoma......... BL cas leas das Weaeeues 108 Reedville.......JOVr......f LO]... ....|e ee woevee 
Nelson.......... Blhissc 1 aatewes 124] 173 ROCOSicsccasewss [UBlie eet teas eus. 72| 136 
New Almaden @NO.........06- 4302] 4497) 244 

(S.P.C, Ry)..|Cal..... 1500}....... 61 Rice Hill....... 1500] 487) 574 
Newark......... al..... 600 29 Richfield..... ..[Cal.....]........ 276) 182.80 
N. E. Mills Cal.....§........ 2280) 139 Riddles..........J;Or. ....] | SO]-...... 546 
New Era....... Teese ke 300] ...... 752 Rillito ...... .< fATIZ....]..cececs 2058] 961.3 
Newhall........ Cal..... 125| 1265] 452.3 | |Rincon......... |Cal.....]........ 300| 7% 
Newcastle...... Cal..... 350; 956) 121 Ripon........... 200 72) 104.56 
Newman........ OCBke Socbetienad VieGs ee Msicaeeces Rocklin......... 800] 249) 112 
New Ramona..|Cal.... | = ....]....... 96 ROC S33. 2ssc001 Ns Mic ewan. 3728) 1282.2 
Newton......... OFcastclesia. “ievedecs 882 Rosamond......|Cal.....]........ 2315| 395. 
Nichols......... OP sacoelswscasen lwekeves 533 Roscoe Spurs...}/Cal.....}........Jeceeee: 467 
Niles.........0. Cal..... 150 30.201 |Roseburg....... 1500} .487) 574 
Norman Cal. 30 142.94} |Rose Creek.....j|Nev ...]........ 4320| 403 
Nord............ Cal ices 200 193 ROUGE sss ee (CA cc ces uacaasc hisses ee 101 
North’n Junc..|Cal.....]........ 86.62] |Rowan.......... eee eer Prec 346.4 
North Vallejo Cal 5500 32.11] |Rozel.. ......... Utah...].... woe] 4588) 772 
N. Val’jo Whf )|7"°"""" 31.05] |Ruckles.........JOr... ..pocccceoedeeceees 557 
North Yamhill.{Or.. 2001....... 872 Rumsey ........]/Cal.....] ..cccccdeoecee 111.37 
Norwalk........ Cal..... 200 499 Russells.........]/Cal.....pocccceecfeceeces 19 
Oakdale........ Cal..... 1000 125.70] |Rutherford.... 100}; 18 60.38 
Oak Grove..... 6) Pn, eee eee 19 Rye Patch...... 65, 4257] 363 
Oak Knoll...... Calvccia leek xs 51.11] |Sacramento.... 32000 30| 89.7 
Oakland........ Cal..... 55000 7.70| |Sacramento.... 32000 30] 139.67 
Oakland........ a) eee 400}....... 591 Salem........... 6000| 190) 720 
Oakville........ Cal..... 25 58.49] |Salida........... 721 107.58 
Ycean View..../Cal..... U5 q Salinas.......... 3000] 44] 118 
Ochoa........... Ariz 65| 410211035.1 | |Salton...........JCal.....f....ee 263! 636.7 
Ogden.......... Utah 15000} 4286] 833 Salvia ....ce.... NEV... J..ce.ee, 4177| 271 
Ogilby ......... OF) Freres eemee pean 55| 715.2 | (San Carlos......jCal.....]....000. 2 26 
Ombey.......... Utan eel cece. 4721] 730 Sanger Junc,...|Cal.....]....cccfeeer ees 220.85 
LG) V2: a error AVI Ze BEN oe siccts, Valsad 1097.2 | |Sand Cut........[Cal..... bo cccccecdooeeee 94 
Ontario Cal..... 1800 521 Sand Citscscces | Cal wcccs dis cccescletooeen 326.2 
Orange.... ..... Cal..... 679 , 513.8 | {San Andros.....j/Cal.....]........ 153] 106 
Oreana.. .| Nev 55! 4181] 353 San Ardo...... |Cal.....doceceese 452) 182 
Oregon City... Pesce 1400 95) 757 San Buenaven- 

PlANG 2c5-cccess ‘Cal... 500 166.4 PUTA cscoees 3000 45} 500.2 
Ortega.......... CAl escsbeicare cs 77| 521.3 | |San Bruno...... 50 15] 14 
Osino . NCV....]...c00 5134] 566 San Francisco..|Cal.....|400000 TA iasacss 
Pacionma ...... Cali csc coveews lances 463 San Gabriel. 10 409] 491.4 
Painted Rock..| Ariz. ..|........ 834.3 | [San Joaqu in 
Pajars.......... Cal..... 50 23| 99 Bridge......../Cal.....]........ 36] 90 
Palisade........ Nev 252] 4840] 525 San JoSe......../Cal..... 25000 RO} 46 
Pampa.......... Bhs Sel gic cto lectatenatrd 329 San Jose........|/Cal..... 25000 Ql] 47.74 
Pantano........ y's Vee ee 3536|1007.1 | |San Jose........ Cal..... 2500 86| 50 
Papago ........ AYIZ odes \cee asics 0| 993 San Leandro,...jCal..... 160 48| 15.77 
Paper Mill.. . .JOr......|.......-|...000. W759 San Lucas...... 896] 172 
Parkers ........ OT. Ge: OD sexsi es 914 Salsbury........ Cal eee edccacl sae 106 
Paso Robles..../Cal..... 600| 723] 216 San Mateo....../Cal..... 22) 21 
POROs asicacse ses NOVieccliscseac. 5204] 578 San Miguel..... | ee 616} 207 
Penryn......... Cal..... 400| 626] 118 San Pablo...... Cal..... 30) 17.59 
Peplin.......... Ota ie isn il eats %34 San Pedro....../Cal.....] 50O0OJ....... 507.1 
Perkins.........]Cal..... LOO leveecsc 97 Sanswain....... 1074) 531.2 
Perrys...; ..... Cal..... eooee--| 299) 66 San Simon......JATizZ....|........ 360911104.7 
Peters........ ---JCal..... %5| 100] 106.70] |Santa Ana......|Cal..... 5000} 134] 515.8 
Pequap......... Nev. 40! 6184} 640 Santa Barbara.{Cal..... 750 527.6 
Phoenix........ OP 25553 800]... .. 439 Santa Clara..... Calieccs 3000 44 
Picacho.... .... 1 en eee 1616] 931.9 | |Santa Clara.....|Cal..... 3000 4% 
Pilot Knob CA) ered ieee 285| 721.5 | [Santa Cruz (S. 

Pinole.......... Cal..... 250 10} 24.02 C. Bi). erry | Or: area 7000 80 
PIT sy 6006ceneks BN s sacec ow cua onli ates ee 446.3 ||Santa Cruz 

Pixley........ Cal..... 50}; 2621 297.92 Beach ........ Bl esa snuteies 81 
PUUCG. isis scare sce Nev... |........ 4507| 468 Santa Cruz...... OOl i cedelssvesses 121 
Placerville..... Cal..... 2000}....... 149 Santa Cruz 

Pleasanton..... Cal..... 600! 353] 41.80 Beach (N.D.)./Cal.....]........ 120 
Point Isabel...j/Cal.....].... ... 10} 12.77] [Santa Monica../Cal..... 200 500.4 
Pomona....... Cal..... 4200} 857] 515 Santa Rosa,....|Cal..... 7000}....... 75.01 
Popes........... Cal cect bakge ech cious: 109.29] |Santa Paula....jCal 900} 286) 483.7 
Port Costa...... Cal..... 125 12} 32.17) |Sargents........ Caliiesal wanes 40; 87 
Porterville Cal..... 250|....... 275.95] |Saticoy.......... al..... 95| 146] 490.8 
Portland .JOr......| 50000]....... G22 SauguS .....ce0e. Blac ioseliawewece 1159} 449.8 
POSO............ OB Voie s eee ones 417! 293.70) |Sauterne........ COAG aceeeawel eowcee 107.07 
Proberta OBl i ccelrseaas Pree tee ure Savanna... ....|Cal..... 150} 296] 493.9 
Promontory....|Utah... 131} 4905) 780 Seacliff.......... Calscvcslsacsiens 11} 509.7 
Prosser Creek..|Cal.....|....... 5590) 216 SOCO.... ccccccees Dtahscclicccan: 4223) 748 
Puente.......... Cal..... 5 323) 501 Selby.......... po [OBL cs ceas 30 12} 28.51 
Pyramid........ N. M..!........ 4301/1134.5 | ‘Selma... ...1Cal.. 2200! 311! 221.78 
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minary Park/Cal.....]-....... 11 12.25 Towles digi ldap Cal vine easaeees 3704] 160 
Sentinal: eae API Zisag| siete 688) 82.5 | |Tracy... ........ Cal..... 200 64) 71.738 
Separ............ NOM lst: 4503/1157.6 | |Traver.......... Ual..... 600) = 292) 232 4t 
Sepulveda....... Cali. .o.|iescewee 461} 473.6 | |Tremont....... Cal.....]....2.6. 6 72.7% 
SeSMA.....cc sce Cale -cs oc acunsen 227] 212 Tres Pinos...... Cal oe 500 514! 101 
Sespe...... ..... Cali ccchisscdee: 450) 476.6 | |Trigo............ Cal.....}e.s.eee- Jose. 114.7 
Seven Palms....]Cal.....].... ... 584] 590.9 | |Tropico.. ...... Cal.....].. = 428] 476.3 
Shady Run...... Onl cease 416U| 164 Truckee........ Cali ane: 1500! 5819] 210 
Shedds......... JOr. .... 8O].... .. 680 Tucson... .. Ariz 10000} 2390) 978.4 
Shell Mound...|Cal.... 40 10 7.96| |Tulare.......... Cal..... 4000) 282) 251.12 
Shellville..... Oa cas, Masten: leaned ae 50.31| |Tulasco.......... Nev.... VU} 5484 607 
Sheridan........ Cal..... 250} 116] 127 Tule Si eteseatutes .|Nev....]....0-. 4313] 420 
Shingle Springs|Cal | . 15U]....... 138 DUD IS isch :5: cee eae N. M...]... -eoe- | 44221/1190.1 
Shoshone........ Ne@v....].-cceces 4634 487 Tunnel.......... Cal TN eee 140] 455 9 
Short............ Calicca, |oeasiceus 459] 488.6 | |Turlock......... Cal..... 200! 107} 12739 
Silsby..... 0... Gal is leadac. x 112] 169 Turner.......... ITs wees. 400]... ... 712 
Sims............ Cal..... 53] 1387} 311 Tustin.......... Cal..... 500 117] 521.7 
Siskiyou........ | Ee eon 4130] 414 Two Miles Sta SN area (ees 4156 281 
SiSSON......ec0.. Cal..... 250! 3555| 338 VCD atsa ctw aiuat es ene 244| 276 
Slatonia......... 8 ens ss ate BNEW ol oie wes 302 Udell........ ... Cal 73.02 
Smithsor Eee Cal Pee ar a 975 292 Ullin os ele e\eie sia Stscecs Nev giles A coe ie die ecece 5000 662 
Snowdon........ Calas cs Vesentegne 2675| 382 Upper Soda 
Soto.......ecceee Calvcss |b vaceca 186] 200 Springs.... .. Cal.....]. . .. .| 2360 325 
Soda Springs...[/Cal.....] ....... 6749] 192 Vacaville....... CElie wea. 6OU]....... 64.56 
Sobrante........ Calicccc.. [otuaakes 23] 20.82] |Vail............. Cy’ ae ree i 997.8 
Sobre Vista Cal gs oth oes etseats I tatamice a 57.21| | Vallejo Junc....jCal.....4...... bs 12| 29.01 
Soledad......... Cal..... 200} 182] 143 Valley Spring.. Cal..... 60]....... 131.32 
Soquel ......... Cal..... 500 53] 115 Vanarman...... APQIZ 5 63) weviess kc 1172.4 
South Side... .... Cal... |... cess 2350] 431.9 | | Vanden... .... Cal. ...cLiv. os. 78| 5483 
South Vallejo...|Cal..... 5500 4| 31.01] | Vega........... CAL iil vecwanelivwseaes 97 
South Los Guil- Verdi............ N@V....]...c00- 4895] 234 
iCOS.......0.05. Cal.....|. eT | eee 64.51] |Vervain.. ..... Cal... au hese 496.8 
Spadra.. ....... Cal..... 250| 705) 511.5 | |Vina....... acta Cal ; 150} 213] 2 
Spences... ..... Calis ccd ance 79| 125 Violet........... Cal...../........ 66 45 
Springfield... .JOr...... 200]....... 646 Vinvale......... Cal ery eee 104| 492 5 
Stanwix........ AYIA. «|G eeseat 565} 815.9 Vernalis...... 3 Cal Deal oecaeaee lec e.-| 93.45 
Stege........ Pen | Or.) eeeeney mre 23! 13.92] |Vincent......... rea wwe veeef 8211] 921.5 
Stelnman....... OP eres antares ox 3035] 42] Vista... ........ INGV oslo cieen 4403] 252 
Steins Pass..... Ne Mise owsciesws 4351)1119.4 | | Volcano Spr’gs. Cal. seaiae ld carted 225] 660.8 
St. Helena...... Cal..... 2500} 254] 64.36) |Wade............ Cal.....] ... a 567| 321.3 
St. Joseph...... OF acesluue sacl. 880 Wadswortnh..... Nev.. 661] 4085) 278 
Stockton........ Or...... 20000 23] 91.7 | |Walkers...... OP os0s.0% ee en aera 630 
Stockyards, ...|Cal.....]....... 17 8.75| | Wallace .... .. Cal..... 150]...... 121.32 
Stone House.,..|Nev....]........ 4422) 455 Walters........ i) ee 195} 625 
Strauss..  ....]N. M...|....... 4083/1272.2 | |Walthall........ Cal.....t........ 65} 100.7 
Strongs Canon.. Calicceelivetcd ca 6312) 203 Wanda.......... Cl icical: poe 294| 516.1 
Studebaker...../Cal.....] .. Pras 102] 497.2 | |Wapato......... 0) ene tl Ce) [remit 867 
Suisun........... Cal..... 1000 11} 49.5 | |Warfield........ Cale... [cases] cease 60.71 
Summit ........ Cal..... O} 7017) 195 - Warm Springs. ea rl Par ee 46) 37389 
Sunol........... Cal..... 200} 264} 36.60] |Warren.........j/Cal..... des, Tite ® Nc ete 376.1 
SULLOV i iiin% vais xs CAL ison iowa ase] atone 104.17] | Watsonville .. “feal bigasat 3000 23] 101 
Surbon.......... UA eel aaa sl Sinai! T8b Waverly... .... VEL awit iaase vs 216} 113.7 
Suver’s.......... Or..... 25].. ...1 916 Webster....... Cal..... uemesaas 26] 81.44 
Sweet Water.../Ariz.. |.... ... 1296] 902.1 | |Wells............ N@V.... 243) 5628] 614 
Swingle......... Coit Patecee eal farstoen 80.64] | Wells ....... ... OF ols ROl ic iace. 919 
Tacna........... AQIZ ees |cd. vce 325| 770.8 | |} West Berkeley.|/Cal..... 57u 14; 10.42 
Tagus ...... ... Ale ~ teen tia, 292] 246.55] | West Fork...... OP cccels Seigsaeee Narsds. fas 523 
Talbot OB leidenl i cocaess 314] 183.48] | West Glendale.|Cal.....]........ w oee| 194.3 
Taison .......... OF: 0 eee Ieee nn net (Pare 111.89| | West Oakland..|Cal.....]........ 12 5.89 
Tancred.... Celiac lieeaesael cuca 101.67] | West San Lean- 
Tamarack .lCal.....]........ 6200] 186 OT Ot catcewaies Cal cael cut sx 20} 15 
Tangent........ Or TO! sieved West San Lor- 
Talent........... OP eerie; ) 15) 437 ClNZO nc seeceda Bl tscclec%, beac 10] 17 
Tartron......... CB esareleaawees | outicas 113.25] |Westley......... Cals isies | cciiewes feces -| 101.28 
Taurusa........ COAiaihel ae reel: re ae 247.55| | Wheatland...... Cal..... 600 90} 130 
DOS) i oicvesiscucs Cale desing 10} 44.19] | Whites.......... OP ises livabdaws . wef 887 
Tecoma......... Nev.... 60] 4812!) 674 White A Nev... |........ 8894| 314 
Tehachapl...... Cal..... 300} 3964] 361.7 | |White Rock....[Cal.... |... ..../...... 119 
ehama......... Cal 500| 222) 187.34| |White Water...|Cal.....[0 00027! 1126] 583.4 
Tehama anid Cal..... 329; 222! 213 Whitneys....... Oblate ccc ee 139' 114 
Pejunga.........[Cal.....]....... |... ....| 466.5 | |Whittier....... Cal .... 500; 289] 808.1 
Templeton Cal..... 500] 773} 222 Wildwood...... OR ihie Paceaeane Ieee mes 63.81 
Tennent........ CAT oes Vidas sncce 327) %2 Wilbur........../Or...... 100]... ... 583 
Terrace......... Utah... 100; 4548) 709 Willeox......... Ariz 500! 416411065 3 
Texas Hill...... Ariz..,. con enenes 353/ 793.2 Williams........ Cal..... 45 84] 125.19 
Thenard........ Cal Sere) haven 31{ 50: Willows........ Cal..... 1600} 1386) 150.87 
The Palms...... Cal..... 100 140] 494.6 Wilisburg,...... OF Ga is, 250]...... 767 
Thermal........ Mle!  Wiswiecealiee? yng 618.8 | |Wilimington.,...iCal..... 950) 9} 504.f 
Thisbe.......... NOV S665 liesianes 4170) 28: Wilmox ........JAriz....]....... 2664| 985.1 
Thompson...... fc) are Ree ire 42.06] |Wilna........... N. M...]....... 4557/1170.2 
Tipton....... .. Cal..... 300] 267] 261 521 ]Winnemuceca,..|Nev 2000] 4333] 414 
ToOano...........) NO@V.... 123} 5975) 650 Winsted ....... Cal.....J.ccce. -| 5723] 212 
TOKAY....000008. CAliesierloen eas 267| 256.75| |Winthrop....... CBM iced bese soc 201] 486.8 
Toltec...........[Ariz. ..|. 1607| 922.8 | |Winters....... Cal..... BOO]... ... 76.82 
Tormey.........|Cal.....] ... ... 12) 27 Wolf Creek..... Or...... LD I eg sax 50 


4 
Tortuss........ CBlisinc Vscvoce: 183' 677 Woodbridge....iCal..... Q"Ol.......4 106.82 
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Wolfskill........ JCal. ....}occc eens |eeeeaee 74.85) | Vountville...... Cal..... §00 107] 65.03 
Woodburn...... OP semis 300|.......] 741 Yuba ...cscccccs Cal..... 600 711 14 
Woodville ......J/Or...... 100}... ... 65 Yuba Pass....... CBN ieter Wee isaceas §500} 178 
Woolsey ........ Nev seeds eile 4008] 348 WWM 8: ecandnce can ae --| 1200} 140) 7380.9 
...JOr . 








COMPLETE INDEX TO STATIONS ON THE ‘NORTHERN 
DIVISION” OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 
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Alamitos........ weeseel —Ravesees 191 58 Monterey. ...ccccceces 2500 5 125 
Almaden esoeeeeeeeoege 00 3848 63 Monte VISTA. ccccccces eeeervecne 740 119 
ADTOS. .... 206 ery rrr 800 102 112 Morocojo..... Seseoeewel seeseee-. 13 112 
Baden.........-cee peel: ~“eoeeuees 39 12 Mountain View...... 500 W3 89 
Bardins......... patel? -Diseeee 48 115 Murphys..... Cieceeees  Adeeekss 95 42 
Belmont........ ene 250 31 25 Oak Grovenissescccecel” oecseswe 17 19 
Beridhscscaceseeccwoss!. .cob4 xed 186 4 Ocean View......ecee 500 293 v4 
BOIS As sscxbcssecsiesveee se 177 80 PajaroO......ceoee sealed 100 23 99 
Bradley..... ry rer 100 539 196 || Paso Robles..... gers 800 G23 216 
Carnaden....ccce Meath. le@ie anne 168 183 IPOLrry Ss ich leawes cewek “Sewertiss 299 66 
Castroville.....ccesee. 600 v4 110 Redwood... .cccece 1800 9 28 

Cholone........ ree re ne 232 152 Salinas...... pe esegees 2600 44 11 
Chualar....ccccccccces 100 103 129 Sam ANAIeS,..c.cccccel cocccees 153 106 
CobuUrns....ecece eeeee all saosusves 259 158 Samardo .... —. ceeese 150 452 1.182 
Colma......cccsccccecs 100 171 9 San Bruno.,..ccccsves 50 15 14 
Coopers........ seetewsl. Seesesats 23 113 San Carlos.......... wall Catedistoecs 21 26 
Coyote ......... ee eak 225 251 63 San Francisco.......] 850000 12 ass 
Eden Vale....... uacicls icainataiee 180 5Y San JOS@....c0. goign 25000 86 50 
Fair Oa@kS...ccccccccce] cece sacs 48 31 San Lucas..... .ecee. 396 172 
Gilroy *- @@eeeeeeevse ee eeere 2200 193 80 San Mateo eseeeeeeoees @Ceoee 950 22 21 
GOnZAIES.....cccccvecs 350 127 135 || San Miguel........... 700 616 207 
GIOYStOME....cccce-- | cesecees 267 61 Santa Clara..... Sereat 3000 G2 47 
Hillsdale @evreeeeeeeonoeoeoeot @eeef7888 147 55 Santa CRU Ge sdes dics %500 18 121 
Hollister. aeeeeoee env eee 2000 284 94 Sargent. .cecccccccees 100 135 87 
Kings City.....cccccce _150 332 163 SoleGad....ccccccccees 300 182 148 
LAWTFENCES ....cceccee 150 64 44 SOQUCL svécscacccevenes 350 53 115 
Loma Prieta......... 150 320 116 SpPencCes ......cccccees seas 79 125 
Madrone.......... eee. <oesieaece 342 69 Tennants ......-..00.. pra siecoace 327 72 
Martins.......ceec- eck “eeeeees 14 113 Templeton ........... 500 G73 222 
Mayftield...... ieeeeess 900 28 35 |) Tres Pinos............ 200 514 101 
Menlo Park.......... 500 64 82 Watsonville.......... 2500 33 101 

Millbrae....... pieeuaiae 200 8 17 
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Acequia --.------------------- 17. 
Rit ace ete ee oes Beans eee 66 
Alta: BranCnscceswssseense deus 66 
Alamosa ----- be ah Sipe he erat! 99 
Aleagar, The S.Feccecusaetee 173 


Alcatraz and Angel Islands_--- 175 
Alham Diascesoce settee eee 215 


AI ISG exteereten Saeeceteueeancoee 222 
Albany 2ces caceceueorseeuceds 249 
American Fork--------------- 65 
Minar oO) soos esos eee 118 
American River Bridge_------ 163 
Antelope Springs.._.---------- 105 
MNMONMOsseee oe tess Soe sees este 107 
PIO Che tnd Se wee ere ee 179 
Aninias ‘Cation sens ches ecue cscs 122 
ANCCTSON sed ecsScsseeees axes 243 
PUM TACIEG 2 Soui ct Soca soe te 44 
Por JP Oise tae eeecceate 165 
Arkansas Valley 2ccoscue ese. 34 
INSET: 2c ete soe te eee ees 54 
@spen Branch... .s2-s24554052 52 


SWAN cece sre seston ee oat O47 
Athlone __-.~_-_-2-------- 180 
AUDUTIc222 Seen ctw wee Saks, TOT 


AValanche Creek wscc. cesses n 52 
ATCO 2226 ete eosud ctuedeetesae 122 
WNOWSO iesapeeeiecee ute cues 200 
Barranca_.-.___- salen ie &, gs: LOO 
Baldwin Theatre, GP eseueue 173 
DANKG 0080 oes coi eee kai 175 
US ate S tees Stee as cee 179 
Bakersfield .___ ..-- StS eee te 183 
Bathing Pool, The__----._--_-- 52 


Bathing, Accommodations for. 50 
Battle Mountain 


eget 157 
PCW ICID eS le ott i cates 165 
DOntWOOd c.g ooo coe eens ais 179 
DOUMANY Goasutecre lo SoG pects 179 
|B Tey ees 08 k: ieee ae ce 180 
Bear Creek Falls... -_.._____- 136 
Beowawe -_..--..-----------e- ISI 
DINGMAN cio aoe cote eee Sou 66 
Bingham Junction Ae eee ee eae 66 
Bingham Brat hvs osc cutcadcn 66 
Bijou Theatre, S, F__.________. 173 
Big Tree, Ue .s23 eoee es oe Gers 235 
Black Cafion of the Gunnison... 86 
Bloomfield _--0 222 2 ee 122 
Book Cliffs, The___..- Reuse 58 
Broadmoor__.._---.. 22.8. 23 
Brown’s Cafion_... .----- 28k 4I 
Brigham ---2 2222-222 146 


ITOWNS Jesccate. Suc tiie ci 153 


Bush Street Theatre, S, F___._- 173 
Buena Vistasssosssocssesces oe 4I 
Burmbams 222s Sees eee 16 
DY LON 255652406 suet ewe tecess: 179 
Byron Hot Springs_.-.-------- 179 
By Rail to Los Angeles___--.- 193 


Castle: Gates cers meciwsasses, SO 
California State Mining Bureau, 175 
Caineron=sutes eee esses eeeeedee 185 
Wallen tec32 coed eeecee ceo: TOs 
Carpentifid=.ccace. Oscecews 2us<) 193 


Camulos 22 ccc 2oesceeeoeceeee: 1O5 
Calumet Branch_-.------------- 41 
Cafion of the Grand River----- 48 
Carbondale <2, oceanic ewes ses 52 
Carin. sss cons eceotstsasle 150 


Carquinez, Crossing Straits of 165 


Carson IWvak@: cn e2uee eee 154 
CasCad@s 2 ceceeeo sews sees eee 160 
Cape Hormtncsetecovethese secs 161 
Castle. ROCKos.ss2sacsseges cess. 17 
Castroville ..wecsestcue cece ec 227 


Calaveras Grove, The___------~ 235 
Carlisle Springs_-.---. ---.---- 31 


Canon Cit Vccetgsctece aes seus 34 
Cedar Dividessurccceceeecetese, 260 
Cedar Pass-o2.cc5s wae eeeoctes 149 
Chipeta Pallee.<c2 ct eceese cece 

Chama. e2c.estec es beccetewae 118 


Chinese: Theatre S.Ps..cs2 cee 173 
CHO see ere eae nek edes 240 


CONIA) CCN Osu nies cos Soe 241 
Cheyenne Mountain. .--.--..-. 23 
Cimarrons...ssdeee cede cones 88 
Cimarron Caflottecc neces ceceicees 88 
Cliff Dwellings.--2--..-----_-- 126 


Clift Housé 2..4.<s2 scesccess2ce, 168 
ClAreMONt cscutccsec aes aes 200 
Climate, The__.-.......-..-.-. 209 
OE cea aah cle cas 151 
Climate of Puget Sound, The__ 259 
Climb’g Sierra Navada R’ge 155-159 
Clark’s Magnetic Spring--.-.-. 31 
Coal Basin stegucoeustcecetoea., 14 


COMMNNG 22 24 satus cece oe ee) 140 
ColtaX 226 ease cok eee 161 
Colorado Springs.__..-.._----- 21 
Colorado City.---.-------.-_-- 23 
Coal Creeks -2: = aaticlatinaese -3a 
Coal Creek Branch ___...------ 33 
Colorado Desert, The _... ---.-- 57 
Coal Branches... Jozcecs. cece e GO 
Comanche Cafion_-_.-.. eects 109 


Coal. MINCS 224 .cesc Sete cies 179 
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Compton: cetecocseseu sss estccs 189 
COON 225: Secu cewenescesee ssc 201 
COronado 22st seco eoeess 207 
CUCaMNon oa 2 c2cacs cscs cceee ses 209 
Cottonwood Springs __-------- 41 
Crane's. Par kecstccccctusesses 46 
Creed@\- Joneses seceaceseses 105 
Creede Branch---------.------ 99 
Crested Butte. 2222. c2 coer. 82 
Crested Butte Branch _._._---. 82 
Crystal scecces esto gee Soeur toes. SA 
Ciipple- Creek coicecceseeeeeas2 33 
Currecanti Needle_.._.----.... 83 
Cuchara Junction -_...-...---- 95 
CUMDreSs...0sevtsescctacesncca 110 
DAVIS. cuscaieacvewtertoececees 164 
Dallas cescesadeiceeteuecudecods 139 
DEN VCP sso ees este seeeeece 13-15 
Delage eteeSocoeeee rey tees alae 92 
Del Norte----- See ae IOI 
Descending to the Desert_-_-___- 185 
| Bl =) ee ees eee 154 
Del MOnte ctocecscseeu deeseee 227 
DiNONsccd seswee esses onscsecewe 144 
DIVIde- secs cecesceo le eeece ee: 249 
DOlOTES 2052-22. ose See 130 
Dolores Cafion_.-._.-...-.---- 130 
Doubling on our track__---_-_- 177 
Donner Lake 22sec. 5esen55eu 159 
DOUG ESS: 2... deere et seers 17 
Downward to Dillon __------_- 144 
WUTan 8022.28 sees eee cee ts 120 
DUAaTle .45 0 vet oeis couse eos 200 
Dutch 8 lal esse eee es 100 
Eastern Railway Lines, S.F- 175 
East Riverside _-_--_-_---_..---- 201 
Eagle River Cafion_..._._.__-- 47 
Wl MOTOnc< deste cewicadcoce(ccs 93 
BIW o2326 coc enec ere tee chee 16S 
DK Parks sc omeieees Soee ees eee 124 
Elk Mountain Railway -__._~_- 52 
BK Op 2. ee eet Sete, 2 Sense 150 
PM DU GOseee aot eateees ete ees III 
Emigrant Gap -------- -------- 160 
EspanOlass=seuuseeeash nice ease III 
Espanola to Santa Fe____-_-__-- Ir2 
MUSOU G oases ea eae 249 
Express Office, 5S. F --- -------- 175 
Extension of D.& R.G.R.R-_ 52 
Farmington --_____----_. __.-- 122 
Pair Oaks< gs2 festa tees be~es 2G 
Fertile Valleys __._----_..._... 194 
Fertile Valley, Aco cvecdecece 2O1 
Florence & Cripple Creek R.R 32 
Florence....... ----~___.----32, 189 
Fort Dushane-......-.._._-___- 59 
POF 1g09 an cae 8S oe eco. 17 
Fountain -_-_-.___- ~--e ee 29 
PRWNte see cassettes ecco hao noo 56 
PESO. 22520555055 S5.ecene ease 180 
Fremont Pass._...__..__..___- 142 
Gatland 2uccceccSe onco cuca: 97 
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Garfield Memorial_--...--...-- 118 

Geological Features -__.--...-- 145 

Glenwood Springs -------- ---- % 
Glen Park oie ceo seco ceeees 


Golden Gate Park, S. F___- eeia4 


Goose Creek, [he 22.2522..s252 84 
Goshen Division, A Neteete eos 182 
GOS iso teeeee et eeee codes 182 
GOlCONGS 2ccecases elec coasou 151 
Grape Creek Cafion______. -..- 36 
Grand Junction --------__-__-- 56 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado_- 59 
Grand Valley suneeesiiea setae se 56 
Great Salt Lake____-_-----__-- 70 
Olan: soe setete ees cetesle 43 
Gravelly FOr si2e.eccceceueess 151 
Green: River ec2ececesesoussese 58 
GOGNNISOM ac 2ececcousecess sae 82 
Hack Fare, 5. Me opto secs 175 
Harbor, A Magnificent.-___-_-. 261 
Ive Pel de22 2052 Sacmerancicceeeee 59 
Historic Ground 286 oce.3eue. 160 
Hob Spring ésecc4e. cea 34, 78, 154 
Hotel del Monte, The---------- 229 
Pum DOM ..2o522- eee eects 153 
Humboldt Lake__--_-----.-_-- 154 
Vena CIO 2x Stee eee ses 120 
Independence Lake _--_--_-_--- 159 


Irrigation in the Artesian Belt_ 183 


JaCksSOnvUletecs cect cessceesoe 247 
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